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TUDOR IRON WORKS, 


ST. LOUIS 


Manufacturers 


TRACK FASTENINGS 
=BOAT SPIKES. 


Iron T. Rails 8 to 20 Ibs. 





BELLEVILLE STEEL C0., 


ST. LOUIS, 


Manufacturers 


Steel T. Rails {2 to 40 Ibs. 


Steel Nails, 
Soft Machinery Steel. 





Gorham Manufacturing Co., 
SILLY SEeSIMITELS, 


Silverware for Hotel, Club and Dining Car Service. 


Broadway & 19th St., 


NEW YORE. 


The Tableware for use in club service should 
be of the most substantial character in manu- 





{ 


facture, of good design and correct proportion. , , 
The GorHam Plated Ware has almost — Lap-Welded Wrought Iron Pipe and Boiler Tubes, 


clusively been adopted by the first-class houses, 


H. 8. PICKANDS, } 


, PICKANDS, MATHER & Co, 
W. L. Brown, | ¢ Chicago. Y 


Cleveland. 


PICKANDS, BROWN & CO., 


Manufacturers, Importers and Dealers in 


Pig Iron and Iron Ore. 


Pig Iron Department Illinois Steel Co. 


+ CHICAGO, ILL. 


1007, 1009 & 10011 Rookery Building, 


National Tube Works GCo., 





WORKS, BOSTON. M°KEESPORT. 
Manufacturers of 


MACK’S INJECTOR, 


as possessing not only those qualities but be-| Cast and Malleable Iron Fittings, Brass Goods, Tools, etc. 


cause ithas been found the most economical 


for the purpose. This new celebrated ware) Cor. Clinton and Fulton me, Guncnee, ILL, 


has now been on the market for twenty-five 
years, and during that time has maintained the 
reputation of being the 
FINEST and MOST DURABLE WARE made. 
i The borders,.bezels and all mounts are silver 
soldered, and all joints are made from one 
solid piece. New and attractive forms are 
being constantly added to the assortment. 





ORTUNES = FOR « ALL» ®OUTH==N WHITE Leap co., 


Small Investments—Large Profits. 
Send for Illustrated Hand-book. 
CUSTER SHEEP INVESTMENT 00: 
Peun Mutual Bld’g, 925 Chestnat St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WHITE LEAD, 


ST. LOUIS and CHICAGO, 


Manufacturers of 


RED LEAD, 
LITHARGE. 


| 





GAS AND STEAM FITTING SUPPLIES. 
Local Manager 


The CHAPMAN JACK 


(PATENTED.) 
Always Lubricated and Ready for Use. 


Screw protected from Dirt and Dust. 
Large Diameter of Hollow. 
Screw gives Swiftest, 
Lightest and 


MOST POWERFUL JACK in the Market. 
The Best “23; Srnsizss The Cheapest. 


ing Quality, 
THE CHAPMAN JACK CO., 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 








IDIPOoOr Dares AND JOSpbares 


Hardware, Tin Plate, Sheet [ron and Metals, 


Cutlery, Guns and Sporting Goods, Lamps and Lamp Goods. 


‘ 


NOS 18 20 22 24 26 28 30832 LAKES: 
CAICAGO,ILL. 

















NORTH DAKOTA ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Red River Valley Earth, 
Black, Bright, Beautiful. A Productive Paradise. 


A section of country, which it is unnecessary for a farmer to endure the evils of purgatory, before obtaining a com- 
petency. A country that requires no artificial stimulate to make it generous with its untold wealth. A country that 
furnishes breadstuffs to the entire world; to the king upon his throne, and the peasant in his hovel. 


AS THE OLDEST AGENTS IN REALTY IN THE NORTHWEST, we invite you to investigate the resources of the ‘Valley of the Red,” the most fertile 
as ~ the great Northwest. We have farms, large and small; we have farm lands in tracts to suit, and upon terms that the most modest applicant may avail 
himself of. 

We are the originators of the crop payment plan of sale, which is as follows: We sell you a farm, relying entirely upon its product for the purchase money. 
You give no mortgage, therefore there can be no mortgage foreclosure, and under circumstances most adverse, you cannot, unless through some fault of your own, 
lose the property you have purchased; that is to say, you deliver to us, after harvest, a certain proportion of the crop raised upon the land as may be agreed upon 
for the current year, and the same is sold upon the market, and proceeds applied to the payment of your indebtedness to us for the land. We make you a low rate 
of interest, and we sell you the land at a cash valuation. What better evidence could you have of our confidence in the property than, that, we offer ? 


We will sell you a farm at a reasonable price, and having absolute confidence in the fertility of the soil, we allow you to pay for the farm entirely from its product,—so much 
for that side of the question. Now for the other, all that we require of you is that you may have sufficient stock to properly cultivate the land we have sold you; that you are 
a competent farmer; that you are a man of good habits, and that your reputation for integrity is beyond question. These assurances we MUST have, but being satisfied upon 


these several points, we are entirely willing to rely upon you, and the farm we have sold you, to do the rest. 
MORTON & CO., Pargo, N. Dak. | 


Ivworth Dakota Farm Lands 


Are rapidly advancing in value, and prospective purchasers should take advantage of the present 


LOW PRICES AND HASY TERMS. 


Opportunities are now being offered to the farmers and investors which may never present themselves again, as prices are sure to go up, and the purchaser of 
to-day will reap the benefits. 


EXAMINE MY LIST OF BARGAINS in improved and unimproved farming lands, situated in Cass, Barnes, Traill, Richland, Ransom, Dickey, Sargent 
and LaMoure counties, and be convinced that they are the safest investments which you can make. 


MONEY LOANED on the best real estate security. Correspondenee solicited. 4 


J. B. FOLSOM, 
Fargo, North Dakota. 
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Lock Box 1731. 


North Dakota Lands 


for 


Farming and Stock Raising | 
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The Minnesota and Dakota Land and Investment Company offers for 
sale about i 


1177,.0O0CO ACHES OF L.AIND, 


Lying in the counties of Cass, Steele, Barnes, Griggs, Foster, Stutsman and LaMoure, at very reasonable j 
prices, and on five years’ credits at moderate interest. 


The attention of settlers is invited to these lands, They lie in settled districts where there are railroads, towns, 
post-offices, roads, churches and schools. . 


For particulars and prices apply to either of the following agents: if 

i 

B. 8S. RUSSELL, Jamestown, Stutsman Co., (General Agent.) CLARK & BARCLAY, Valley City, Barnes Co. 4 

: L. B. HANNA, Page, Cass County. WM. GLASS, Gooperstown, Griggs County. r 
4 O G. MEACHAM, Carrington, Foster Co. J. T. Butler, La Moure, La Moure Co., 


Or to the general office of the 


MINNESOTA & DAKOTA LAND AND INVESTMENT CoO., 
Mannheimer Block, ST. PAUL, MINN. 







NORTH DAKOTA ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FARMERS, INVESTORS, CAPITALISTS, 


Looking for Bargains in North Dakota Real Estate 
should call wpon or address 








CLARK & BARCLAY, 
Wealley City. 


This firm represents the Minnesota & Dakota Land and Investment Co; 8. M. Swen- 
son & Sons; Casey & Carrington Land Co.; Wm. Thaw Estate; the old Cooke lands, by W. J. Barney & Co.; 
the Tower lands, and many other valuable properties in Barnes, Cass and Stutsman counties. 


Notwithstanding the recent advance in prices in North Dakota, these lands are offered at figures much 
lower than it will be possible to secure ninety days hence. This year’s crop alone has paid the purchase 


money of most of our patrons several times over. 


200,000 Wild and 
Saeki. Cnanee — Lots GLARK & BARCLAY. 


Lands for Grazing and 
Diversified Farming. 


D. W. CLARK, Jr. 


Residence or Business. i a lian 
a Sg 


) ESTABLISHED 1877 DEALERS AND EXPORTERS North Dakota 
aaemmneeenenens ° \. 

Minneapolis | ee If you are interested in the development of the new 

JAS. McMILLAN & CO.,| ors snrs> HIDES ceuene Sate ot Bee Seite ae Se eam 

Sheepskin ’ “ ‘ " and Dakota Land and Investment Company, Mannheimer 

& Calfskins, Dry Hides Block, St. Paul, Minn., for a folder map, showing where 

Tannery. : a you can get cheap and good lands for farming and stock- 

y MAIN HOUSE, Pelts, Furs, Wool, raising near railroads, schools and towns. This map will 


200 TO 212 FIRST AVE. NORTH, Tallow. Grease Sa Set =a. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, GINSENG & SENECA ROOT FOR SALE, 


FINE NORTHERN FURS 
: FERENCES BY PERMISSION 5 FARMS on easy terms; $600 to $1,000 buys a 
aoe Ta ia, i BRANCHES: choice 160 acres; $50 buys a lot six blocks from 
nm Nariowas Bank. Cricaco “4 ' CHICAGO. ILL. 137 ano 139 Kinzie Stacer capitol building. Poor man’s opportunity. Rich 
most HASen a LENA, MONT. man’s time to profitably invest. A great agri- 
se || Seuce . enone cultural and stock growing country. "Excellent 
climate, best soil. Might exchange for horses or 


PROPRIETORS OF THE 














EP egos, oer ttle. Write me. 
LIBERAL ADVANCES MADE ON SHIPMENTS AGAINST ORIGINAL BILL OF LADING. “GERALD PIERCE, 


Shipments Solicited. Write for Circulars. BIsMARCK, NORTH DakorTa. 





If you want to Buy a Farm, or take a Government Homestead in 
North Dakota, address 


VW M. GLASS, 


Cooperstown, 
’ 


Griggs County, 


North Dakota. 


Griggs County offers superior advantages for diversified farming. 
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NORTH DAKOTA ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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Without Government conditions as to residence. 








WELLS & DICKEY, 
Jamestown, North Dakota, 


Will give deeds to choice selected land in the James River Valley in exchange for all the first crop, or 
one-half the first two crops grown on the land, be the crop bad, good or indifferent. 


WELLS & DICKEY, Jamestown, N. D., 


Will sell choice improved farms at from $8 to $12 per acre and take one-half of each crop grown on the lands until 
the purchase price is realized. 


WELLS & DICKEY, Jamestown, N. D., will send all applicants an authenticated list of farmers whose 1891 
crop has realized more than the entire cost of the farms and the expense of raising the crop. 
One proven fact is better than a thousand theories. Write for full particulars at once and mention Tur Nortii 


WEST MAGAZINE. 


VT Eaddtdentoe SG ded eendes oe « 


Jamestown, N. D. 
Residents since 1878. 


The late Wm. Thaw, of Pittsburgh, Pa., was the owner of 55,000 acres Northern Pacific Railroad lands, comprising 


some of the choicest lands in Ransom, Barnes, Stutsman, Kidder and Burleigh counties, North Dakota. 


They all lie contiguous to growing communities, substantially built up, with churches, school houses and mercantile 


concerns, and conveniently near to railways and elevators. 


These lands are now offered for sale at reasonable prices and on easy terms, and are in great demand. For in- 


formation as to prices and terms, address 


S. K. McGINNIS, 


Agent Hstate of Wm. Thaw, 
JAMESTOWN, N. D. 


B.S. RUSSELL, 
Dealer in Real Estate, 


J Lied Mae ee AP IN, IN. D- 


Agent of the Minnesota & Dakota Land and Investment Co. As the agent ot this company I have for sale over 
60,000 acres in Stutsman, Foster, Griggs, Cass and Steele counties. Also nearly 40,000 acres choice lands in Stuts- 
man, Foster, Barnes and Griggs counties, belonging to non-residents. A residence of thirteen years in Stutsman 
County, and a thorough knowledge of all those lands, some of which are improved farms, enables me to direct pur- 
chasers to choice localities tor either wheat or stock raising. 


Address in person, or by letter, B. 8. RUSSELL, 
Jamestown, N. D. 
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NORTH DAKOTA ADVERTISEMENTS. 








100 Fer Cent Frofit. 


You can make the above by buying Farm Lands NOW. 


4 SAMPLE— 160 acres fine land, thirty acres under cultivation, four miles from Bismarck. 


ANOTHER SAMPLE one-half mile from 


Price, $960; $360 cash, balance five years at 6 per cent. 


20 acres, 
half section. 


SIILL ANOTHER s, every acre tillable, eighteen miles southeast of Bismarck. 


Write for full information. 


60 acre 
the above. 


Merriam, on ‘‘Soo” R. R., six miles from county seat of Emmerson County. 


Near the river and timber. 


Price $640 cash. 


Deep black soil, a perfect 


$520 cash; and twenty more snaps like 


HARVEY HARRIS, 


CITY PROPERTY. COAL LANDS. 





Bismarck, N. D 
FARM LANDS. 


Bismarck, North Dakota. 


General Real Estate and Brokerage Business. 


Northern Pacific Railroad Lands. 


FRANK DONNELLY, Agent, 


Corres pondence Solicited. 


DLSDLA ECE, IN. LD. 


T. C. POWER, 


HELENA, MONT. 


Pres’t., 


J, G. RAPELJE, 


ATTORNEY at LAW, 


ISAAC P. BAKER, Cashier, 


BIsMARCK, N. D. 


Bismarck Bank 


P. E. BYRNE, 


Capital Bank Building, 


BISMARCK, NORTH DAKOTA. 


Ass’t Cashier. 


Farm Lands. 


320 Acre Farm for Sale. 


A No. 1 land, within stone’s throw of Taylor 
Post-office and Depot. 
170 acres plowed. 


Taylor Hotel Buildings 


(Cost $5,000. See cut.) 


Are offered in connection with this Farm. They are 
in the center of town, yet only stone’s throw 
from the land. 


PRICE, $5,000. 


STATE BANE. 


City Real Estate. Cash Capital paid up, $30,000.00. 


Also 160 acres adjoining town, superb, 
$1,000, 


General Banking Business Transacted. Address 


Loans. 
L. N. CARY, 


Mandan, N. D. 





Collections. BISMARCE, N. D. 


CO. Et. Gilat GE CAY., 


(Successors to CARPENTER & CARY), 


REAL ESTATE and FINANCIAL AGENTS, 


Wlandan, North Dakota. 


Particular attention given to investments and loans for non-residents. 
Taxes paid and rents collected. 





NORTH DAKOTA ADVERTISEMENTS. 








4% -£ Oint for Settlers! 


New Salem, 
Morton County, 
North Dakota. 


This is the place to locate if you know how to farm, orif you have 
money to invest. 


Thousands of acres of good, productive soil are still unoccupied, that grows fine grasses and will produce 
finer wheat. Come and cultivate it, and in a few years you will be rich. In this immediato neighborhood 
land can be secured at very low prices and on easy terms, that will grow 25 to 40 bushels of wheat to the 
acre. For information, address 


W. H. MANN, PHILLIP BLANK, REV. A. SCHOENHUTH, 
CHRIST OTTE, JOHN BLOODGOOD, CHRIST BRAUER, 
FRED WIEGMANN, AV. SCHALLERN, LUEDER BROS., 

A. F. ITRICH, WM. KOERNER, P. BUMANN, or 


JOHN SEETHOFF, 


The Goal Mines of North Dakota are Located at 
>SIMS.- 


There are four of them in operation now, and more will doubtless be 
opened this winter. 


There is an abundance of superior lignite Coal, anda profitable, reliable market is 
found in the towns east of Sims. 


A great deal of Government and N. P. R. R. Land is still vacant in the immediate vicinity of Sims, all well 
watered by running streams. 


Any correspondence relative to coal mining, or agricultural and live stock interests will be cheerfully answered by 
any of the following residents: 


Cc. L. TIMMERMAN, 
FP. HOLRITZ, 
T. O. FPELAND, 
H. T. WADESON. 





NORTH DAKOTA ADVERTISEMENTS. 








Free Homes, Free Fuel, Good Land, Good Water, 


GOOD CLIMATE, GOOD CHURCHES, GOOD SCHOOLS. 


Glenullen, Morton County, 
NORTH DAKOTA. 


This town is located on the main line ot the great Northern Pacific Railway, sixty miles west of the Missouri River, 
in the midst of a rolling prairie, which is underlaid by the famous lignite coal. The soil is excellent and the grasses 
are something wonderful. Always plenty of hay, and when frost and winter come, the grass instead of being des- 
troyed, is found to be cured, and makes excellent feed for stock, so that they do not need to be fed except in very 
stormy weather---and this section of the country does not have much of that. Each farmer digs his own fuel, or can 
hire it dug for about $1 a ton. Wheat, oats and corn are grown at good profit. One new settler bought an entire 
outfit---horses, wagons, house, barn, seed, provisions, etc., last fall, and raised enough wheat this season to more than 
pay for the whole thing. He has his corn, oats, potatoes and other crops besides. 


GLENULLEN has six public schools, three churches and three stores. Farming combined with stock raising pays best. This is one of the best stock countries 
in the world. Horses, cattle and sheep easily pay a profit of fifty per cent. Every one can own his own home, be independent, happy and healthy. We have 
several doctors, but they have had to go into farming or stock raising for a living. You can get a good home a few miles from town, free, from the Government, by 
living on it for five years; or you can buy a farm for $3 or $4 per acre for cash, or on five or even ten years’ time. 

Come and settle among us. All inquiries promptly answered. 

Germans address: Others address ; 


EUGENE DENZEL. D. P. BARNES, or GEO. A. BRECKENRIDGE 


FI DbRON, 


Morton County, 
North Dakota, 


The Most Important Settlement Between 
Mandan and Dickinson. 


Government Lands, Railroad Lands, Improved Farms, 
Town Lots, Grazing Lands and Ranches. 


KRAUTH & LEUTZ, 


reeal Estate Agents. 
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IN NORTH DAKOTA. 


The Great Prairie State of the Northwest--- 
Its Immense Wheat Crop and its 
New Prosperity. 
BY ‘% eiinaiaie 


Let us look for a few minutes at the North 
Dakota of the present day—not a region of bliz- 





zards, and drouth and poverty stricken farms, as 


many people in the East no doubt imagine from 
reading the newspaper accounts of isolated 
calamities and special cases of hardship, but a 
vast, fertile prairie state, fairly reveling in an 
enormous crop of the one cereal which all the 
world wants, and which commands ready money 
wherever offered for sale. North Dakota has 
this year harvested over 55,000,000 bushels of 
wheat, and it is the best wheat in quality and 
price that is grown anywhere on the globe. Now 
this bountiful harvest pours its return of money 
into a community of only about 250,000 souls, and 
in addition to the wheat crop there are many 
other agricultural staples which have also yielded 
a very profitable return for the farmers’ labor. 
The oat crop is heavy and important, and barley 
has been raised in large quantities for shipments 
to the Milwaukee and St. Louis breweries. Then 
there are the root crops, for North Dakota is a 
great potato region, and then too there are the 
live stock interests which have increased in 
recent years with remarkable rapidity, so that 
the State now exports very heavily of cattle, 
sheep and wool. At the present rate of progress 
in wool growing, it will soon be one of the lead- 
ing States in the Union in this staple. Now let 
us return to our statement of 250,000 population, 
and make mentally a rough estimate of the 
amount of actual money coming to these people 
for the products of their farms during the 
present year. The wheat crop alone is worth 
over $40,000,000 and it is not extravagant to say 
that with other crops, live stock and wool will 
add about half as much more to the total so that 
the small North Dakota population, by the time 
products are sold, will be in possession of new 
wealth to the amountof about $60,000,000. There 
is probably no other agricultural community in 
the world of 250,000 people all told, including 
townspeople and villagers that receive so much 
revenue per capita from a single year’s industry. 

Let the reader therefore, readjust his pre- 
conceived views of North Dakota and look at 
this new, progressive State as it actually is to-day. 
True, it has gone through hardships and de- 





pression and has experienced a series of years of 
scanty rainfall, peculiar not alone to this State, 
but also to South Dakota, Minnesota, Nebraska 
and in fact the entire Northwest. Then it was 
over-boomed and railroads first built rapidly 
across its prairies, and thousands of people 
rushed in with no object in view but speculation, 
ancying they could get 
selling farms and town lots. When hard times 
came a great number of these speculative set- 
tlers were obliged to go elsewhere to gain a live- 


lihood. There were also among the emigrants 


| of ten and twelve years ago, a considerable num- 


ber of earnest and worthy people who had never 
had the smallest experience in farming, and who 
imagined it was only necessary to get possession 
of a broad expanse of Dakota’s rich soil, to 
scratch it, and plow and seed it with wheat in 
order to be able to live in luxury and indepen- 
dence. Many of these amateur farmers came to 
grief as amateur farmers are pretty sure to do 
everywhere; the years of quiet and depression 
which follow the great expansive, buoyant period 
of first settlement, were years when a steady and 
wholesome sifting out process went on in the 
population. The gamblers in lots and lands, the 
incompetent and shiftless, drifted in on the great 


| 
| 


| there a hill dominating the landscape. 
rich by buying and | 





wave of immigration like foam on the tide, went | 


out of the State, either returning to the East or 
going to the newer West, and leaving only the 
substantial, energetic and industrious classes to 
work out the destiny of the new Commonwealth. 
The problem is now solved. The people of North 
Dakota have demonstrated that their Staite isa 
good one to live in and make money in by their 
success in making slow but sure progress through- 
out a long period of dull times and business de- 
pression. Now that times have changed and a 
great crop has rewarded their labors they feel 
more independent and hopeful than any farming 
community in the West; and they feel that the 
time has come to invite fresh attention to the re- 
sources of their State and its advantages for new 
settlers. With this end in view, the following 
articles descriptive of the different portions of 
the belt of country extending across the State on 
both sides of the Northern Pacific Railroad, have 
been prepared. 

North Dakota is essentially a prairie State. In 
the extreme northern part there is a region of 
low hills covered with a light growth of timber, 
and in the extreme western part are the Bad 
Lands with their picturesque buttes and deep 
ravines; with the exception of these two regions 
and the bold bluffs which everywhere skirt the 
Missouri River, the whole area of the State may 
be described as prairie. In the east the surface 





is almost level; just undulating enough to carry 
the drainage off in small streams flowing into 
the Red River of the North. Further west in 
the country drained by the Sheyenne and James 
Rivers, the prairies lie in long, rolling stretches 
like the swells of a quiet sea, with here and 
Still fur- 
ther west we come to the region known as the 
Coteaux, the full name of which on the early 
maps, was Platteau du Coteaux du Missouri. 
Here there are no streams, and the country may 
as hilly 
and ponds in the depressions which receive the 


be described prairie with small lakes 


The crests of the hills are covered 
with boulders, but their sides and the valleys 


drainage. 


among them furnish excellent plow land. 

West of the Missouri River the country is 
broken by ranges of hills and buttes crowned 
with sandstone, and is drained by a number of 
small rivers flowing into the Missouri; this is 
the country of both farmers and stock raisers, 
with seams of lignite coal, 
which crop out from the sides of the bluffs and 
afford cheap and abundant fuel for the settlers. 
Most farmers find their own winter supply of 


and is underlaid 


coal by opening up a vein in a convenient hill- 
side and loading their wagons with a few hours’ 
work with pick and shovel. 

Still further west comes the singular region 
known as the Bad Lands, where the surface of 
the earth has been torn up by floods and devas- 
tated by fires burning the coal veins, and where 
the landscapes are so strange and weird, that 
they seem to have been dropped down from the 
moon. This is a cattle country and is one of the 
best stock ranges in the Northwest. 

The width of North Dakota from east to west 
is about 350 miles. The settlement, which is 
tolerably dense in the extreme eastern part, 
becomes sparser and sparser as you go west until 
you reach the region of the great cattle ranges 
in the extreme western part of the State. Speak- 
ing in general terms, the land east of the James 
River is either actually occupied by settlers or 
owned by non-residents, but some districts may 
be found where there is still vacant land open to 
homestead entry, and there is a great deal of 
land on the market at very moderate prices 
which formerly belonged to the railroad grant. 
West of the James River there is not a single 
county in which good homestead tracts may not 
be found for original entry; the opportunities 
are just as good to enter land in these regions as 
they were ten years ago, and the opportunities 
in the older settled portion of the State to pur- 
chase land, are equally good; in fact, land is 


what the State has a great surplus of. Every 
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larger areas 


in any effort understand 


and their habits of patient industry. Others can 


follow them with only a small part of the effort 


| and privation they had to go through when the 


of | 


North Dakota, is that there is scarcely any waste | 
| 


land in the State, and further that there is a 


great deal of excellent land not yet tilled and 
open to settlement on advantageous terms and 


under circumstances of climate, facility of rail 


| communications to near markets, that ensure the 


prosperity of the practical farmer and stockman. 
In the of the North 
Dakota population to-day a thoughtful man will 


looking at condition 


country was new. 

Now what about the North Dakota climate? 
The writer has known it well in all seasons for 
ten years. Let us begin with the winter, which 
is popularly supposed in the East to be bleak and 
frigid. Winter in North Dakota lasts four 
months, commencing about the middle of Nov- 
ember, up to which time the weather is bright 


| and agreeable. The snow fall is not as heavy as in 


wonder that so great a degree of comfort has | 
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For example,at Tay lor,ninety- 


business 


ss west of Bismarck, is a farm which has 
tivated f 
layer sor that -} f 
aguring that period 


to the acre, a better average than Minne- 
sota or Wisconsin can show f 


the ¢ 


or the same period. 


in oteaux which is es- 


Country, 


ecially adapted for sheep and cattle, there are 
s and broad depressions in the general 


of 


vars is almost as good as that of the 


ong valley 


level where the record wheat crops 


n 


past le 


ve 
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counties It le 


is therefore not possilt 
the State into strictly defined belts or 
that 


istry, in another mixed farming, 


and to say in one grain growing 


he proper im 


A.—A HARVEST 


SCENE ON THE 


| in fact the whole apparatus of civilized life,— 


for eight years, and which has | 


ourteen bushe.s of | 


for the | 


out of the dormant wealth- 
producing capacity of what was a few years ago 
a bare prairie. When men go into new mining 
districts or new lumber districts they take large 
capital with them to buy machinery and employ 
labor; but the settlers in new prairie regions 
take hardly anything besides their teams and 


have been created 


plows, their wives and babies. They have a hard 
struggle with nature for a time, but if the soil 
and climate are favorable and there are outlets 
to market for their products they win the fight 
It is not an exaggeration to say that 
nine out of ten of the North Dakota 
who to-day own comfortable homes, 


in the end. 
at least 
farmers, 
broad acres, implements and stock, came into 
the country with no capital but their muscles 





the most part brought nothing 


NORTHERN PACIFIC 


Wisconsin or Northern New York. There isa 
good deal of solid, cold weather with a below-zero 
temperature, and with bright skies and still air. 
A blizzard is simply a snow storm with a wind 
blowing. It has no dangers save in unsettled 
regions where it may be difficnlt to reach shelter. 
As the country fills up with settlers one hears 


- 


a 


ES 


RAILROAD. 


There is good sleigh- 
ing all winter and farmers are not tied up at 
home by bad roads or bad weather nearly as 
much as in Illinois or When the snow 
melts in the early spring the roads dry up in two 
or three days under the prairie breezes and be- 
come in excellent condition for travel. There is 
absolutely no season of mud, either in spring or 
fall. Farmers in the old prairie States and in 
such clay regions as Ohio and Indiana will ap- 
preciate how much this condition adds to the 
comfort of life and to the actual money earning 
capacity of men and teams The spring is a 
brief season of rains and sunshine and of spring- 
ing grass and flowers, settling down into the 
long, sunny summer, about the end of May. In 
summer there are two or three spells of high 


less and less of blizzards. 


lowa. 
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FARMING iN NORTH DAKOTA. 


BY SENATOR L. R CASEY. 

Farming on a large scale has had extensive 
exemplification in North In the later 
half of the ‘70s and the early years of the ’80s, 
men of capital and business training were led to 


Dakota. 


acquire and put in cultivation large bodies of 
land, mainly from a combination of three con- 
quantity as yet 
Second, 
invention of farm machinery had at that time 
that 
man was sufficient for several times the number 
of acres for which it had formerly served. Third, 
bodies of fertile lands were on the market 


First, wheat in 


wanted at 


ditions any 


offered was cood prices. 


reaehed a culmination so the labor of one 


large 
at low prices, in the railroad granted limits. 

For a score of years the tendency in all other 
had been concentration of 
management. They had been afforded a chance 
for expansion by mechanical invention calculated 


industries toward 


to relieve human minds of strain, transferring a | 


arge part of it tosteam, water and animal power, 





submiss‘vely pert up within such limits, he 
bought and sold horses or cattle, or shared his 
neighbor’s ran the politics of his 
precinct. 

With the opening of large farms, however, the 
business took a new departure, and at this time 
the conditions which mark other callings charac- 
terize itto a greater or less degree. So that, 
although the farms of thousands of acres are few 
as to the whole number, that of only a quarter 
section is the exception in North Dakota. 
Machinery now does something of nearly every 
separate operation on the farm, and machinery 


notes or 


and animal power almost all of some of them. 
Formerly when by one man’s power an acre a 
day could be cut and bound, wheat raising was a 
very different matter from that of to-day—when 
one man can direct the strength of three strong 
herses harnessed to a self-binding machine so as 
to harvest sixteen acres in the sametime. It 
was a wearisome task to plant forty acres to 
wheat when the farmer must scatter the 
from a bag suspended from his shoulder; an un- 

dertaking the skillful farmer wouldn't en- 

trust to his “hired man” for it must be 


seed 
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no necessity for two or three years, 
settlers to go too far away 

or the profitable hauling of their 
t, for there is still room for many 
settled 


tate. The remote counties not 


es on good land in 
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LYMAN R. CASEY, UNITED 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


thus leaving it to the man to direct, by his skill 
rather than by his physical strength, the multi- 
plied force at his command. But among men 
who had been practically equal so long as work 
depended on the expenditure of mere muscular 
force, it became necessary to select, because not 
every man was possessed of such skill as would 
traim the force now provided along the best chan- 
nels, and then it soon became apparent that the 
ability to manage of some one man might direct 
the skill and energies of many with resulting 
economy in the output which could not be had 
on asmall scale. Thus shoe shops, so far as gen- 
eral manufacture was concerned, disappeared, 
So of other 
manufactories. 

In mercantile business, skill to direct also had 
found employment. The bright clerk had come 
out of the ranks and instead of using the yard- 
stick was in charge of a department, and the de- 
partment, perhaps, was doing as much business 
as the wholestore a dozen years earlier. 

The farmer, meantime had generally stuck to 
his 160 acres, If endowed with an ambition not 
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done evenly and with exact judgment. 
The harrow must follow to cover it in the 
ground and afterward must go crosswise 
to complete the job. Now the grain drill 
distributes the seed with accurate measure- 
ment planting it just deep enough, under 
earth pressed down compactly, planting 
forty acres a day. 

With these modern facilities the small 
farmer may do the larger part of his own 
work on a quarter section if he prefers, and 
receive for himself the full returns. except 
the pay for the little help he would have 
in haying and harvesting, and for thresh- 
ing. If, however, he possesses skill enough 
to direct others he may enlarge his farm 
and gain a profit from that skill through 
the labor of others. We therefore see a 
tendency on all hands to enlarge small 
farms. Sales of lands at this time in this 
region are in four cases out of five to estab- 
lished farmers for that purpose. 

Besides the profit which results from 
skill in managing the labor of others, these 
are of the advantages the large 
farmer possesses. His team force is large 
and equal to any emergency which may 
arise on his premises. 

It is equal to the operation of the largest 
machines. For instance we see one man 
driving six horses on a harrow thirty feet 
long. If four horses drew a harrow twenty 
feet long the driver would be doing only 
two-thirds as much work for the same 
wages. We see plows in gangs of three with one 
driver and seven or eight horses. The same 
economy applies in this in-tance, and others not 
necessary toname. He buys not only machinery 
of large capacity, but more of it—so that he may 
go to the factory or the wholesaler. The same 
is true as to his home supplies. His binding 
twine bought in large quantities costs him less. 
He is generally a buyer for cash and that means 
large discounts. 

The labor he employs is accurately distributed 
to the work to be done. The plowman is not 
made to cut his day’s work short in order to milk 
the cows or do the chores. There is somebody 
employed to do those things. 

In a word, skill has its place and business man- 
agement its function. One brain directs many 
strong hands and system has its outcome on the 
farm precisely as in the factory. 





some 





Failures have occurred in large farming as in 
other kinds of business. Not often, however. 
Some have been from bad management—some 
from misfortune. The best skill cannot with- 
stand utterly adverse conditions. Probably, how- 
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ever, the larger part have been from deficient 
skill or 


prices which for some years were paid for wheat 


extravagant management. The low 
has meantime subjected the business to the most 
severe test. The dry seasons of which we have 
heard so much would have been seasons of pros- 
perity to the well farms of North 
Dakota had not the prices for farm products 
The farms conducted 


managed 


fallen so deplorably low. 
by the writer are in the midst of the region 
where precipitation has been deficient. One 
season when prices were at their lowest they 


FARGO.—A VIEW IN 


were not profitable. 
have they paid less than ten per cent ona value 


| of $20 per acre. 


THE 





BUSINESS CENTER. 


In no other year except one 


Always, with those exceptions, 


in the nine years they have been operated they 





million 


bushels more 


of 


have been distinctly profitable. 
profits every item of depreciation and wear and 
tear have been charged against the crop. 

It is safe to say that the long period of low 
prices for farm product is practically at an end. 
The world will want for its increased population 
each year in this decade thirty million to forty 


wheat 











FARGO.—THE NORTH DAKOTA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 


In estimating 


and a third as 











much rye. That means an increased area for an 
average crop of fully three million acres. Where 
is the new land for it? The Argentine Republic 
hassome. It may ultimately export a hundred 
millions of wheat. Its financial troubles and im- 
paired land titles must make its development 
slow. No where else in the world do we hear of 


any considerable areas adapted to wheat ¢ 


r rye 
outside this continent. The Dakotas have about 
all there is here except patches here and there 
east of us where settlement is dense, and except 
those lands to be slowly and expensively re- 
deemed by irrigation in 
the arid and semi-arid 
How long will 
three 
acres a year to overtake 
it all! 
In all history the til 
ler of the soil has been 


regions. 


it take million 


pushed out into new re- 
regions in advance of 
civilization to provide 
supplies of food for new 
mouths added every day 
to those to be fed. How 
much further can he go? 
There remain no new 
worlds for him to con 
quer for an advancing 
population. He cannot 
if he desires largely ex- 
pand the are under cul- 


tivation, glutting anew 





the granarie of the 
world to his destruction. 
Therefore it is that the 
day is near at hand when 
farming instead of lying 
at the bottom of all in 
dustries will be at the 
top; when the farmer, 
ever, heretofore the ser- 
vant of all, will be of all 
the most independent; 
and especially when, 
having sown and reaped, 
he will be able to have 
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some voice in the prices which shall be paid him 
for his products. 


Note—Senator Casey, the writer of the above article, 
is the only member of the United States Senate who isa 
farmer by occupation He has carried on successfully 
large farming operations near Melville, North Dakota, 
for many years, and is a careful student of all questions 
affecting the interests of agriculture.—Ep. NORTHWEST 


MAJ. EDWARDS ON CASS COUNTY. 


However busy one may be. there is no time he 


should not stop to aver the faith that is in him 


when asked to speak for the home of his choice. 

Requested for my views as to the conditions of 
Cass County—there is so much to be said of Cass 
the difficu ty is—the 
the 


wealthy of 


beginning. 


State—the 


County, 


Among the largest in most 


populous and the most any—Cass 
County has Fargo for her capital, the largest 


city in the State, the largest in population of 


any city between St. Paul and Minneapolis and 
Portland, Oregon—with perhaps the exception 
of Helena, Montana, and Spokane Falls. 

Fargo stands upon land which was an Indian 
The 
census of 1880 places the population of the vil- 
the 


A brick court 


twenty 


reservation less than years 


Ag OO 
ago. 


lage at 2,701. Five years later semi-decen- 


nial census makes it some 10,000 
house, costing some $75,000, a high school build- 
ing, costing $70,000, two large brick school build- 
ings for the primary departments, with several 
houses, a large stone edifice re- 


ward school 


erected by the Congregationalists as a 
the 


speak 


cently 


Fargo College, and new three-story State 


Agricultural College, for the educational 
facilities. 
Settled by energetic, educated and progressive 


f 


people, the score of church edifices evidence the 


moral status. And now the Catholics are laying 


the foundations [ 


or a cathedral for the bishop, 
whose home is here and who is soon to construct 
an educational structure for his people, in addi- 
This de- 


operation 


tion to the buildings now progressing. 
. 


successful 


nomination has already in 


St. Joseph’s Academy, where accommodations 


within its borders for about one 
taught all the 


a competent 


are furnished 


hundred young ladies, who are 


arts and scienees Py 


corps of in- 


structors under direction of an eminent lady 


superioress. 
The United States government has appropri- 
$100,000, already for a 


ated available, 


building. 


public 
The site is selected and the plans are 
now in preparation by the architects 

The citi 


pride in the neatness of their 


ens of Fargo have generally taken 
homes, and the 
shaded avenues in the residence portion of the 
city evidences the good taste and cultured ten- 
dency of the inhabitants. 

The Northern 


line welcomed to Fargo. 


Pacific Railroad the first 


Then came the *‘Mani- 


was 


toba,” now the Great Northern, and the Fargo 
Southern, built by Fargo people, is now a part 
of the great system of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul. 
Northern Pacific has the Fargo and Southwest- 


[In addition to these trunk lines the 


ern branch, running some 120 miles southwest. 
penetrating a rich prairie section, well settled. 
The Great Northern has a branch from here run- 
ning north, on the east side of the Red River. to 
the grain fields of 


counties in Minnesota. 


Clay, Norman, and other 
Such railroad facilities, 
combined with the barge service on the river, 


tends to center a large business in Fargo, where 
the Northern Pacific also has repair shops and a 
score of miles of sidings, and from Fargo west to 
the Sheyenne the Northern Pacific has a double 
by its growing traffic. 
Fargo has four National banks and one State 
bank, all of unquestionable solvency. The capi- 


tal and assets aggregate between twoand a half 


track, made necessary 


and three million doliars, and annually increasing. 





Fargo has first-class hotels, newspapers and 
wholesale and retail stores commensurate with 
her position as the commercial, financial and 
social metropolis of the State. 

The six counties bordering the Red River are 
so identical in all that pertains to original worth 
that what may be said of one will apply equally 
to the other. These six counties are divided 
from Minnesota by the Red River, extending 
from the seventh standard parallel in the south 
to the boundary line between the United States 
and Manitoba on the north, making a strip about 
forty miles wide east and west, by one hundred 
and ninety miles long north and south, and con- 
7,525 This section is 
as the Red River Valley, and according 
to the census of 1885 contains a population of 


taining square miles. 


KDOown 


82.998 

The assessment of 1886 was as follows: Rich- 
564: Cass, $11,838,738; Traill, $3,011,- 
Walsh, $3,477,751; 


six counties, total, $29,354,- 


land, $4,058 
099; Grand Forks, $4,662,368; 
Pembina, $2,258,554; 
7 4. 

For the full length of her eastern border Cass 
County is watered by the Red River of the North 

the Nile of liquid aqua is 
thickened with alluvial deposits, vieing in rich- 
ness and productive qualities with that far-famed 
Egyptian water-course, noted for its pyramids 
and Cleopatra Needle—in Central Park, New 
York. 

The rich acres in Cass slope toward the current 
of this Red River of the North for forty odd 
miles, and these lands are acknowledged to be 
the productive of the earth— 


America—whose 


among most 
earthy. 

Chere are forty-nine townships in the county, 
each six miles square. The county is forty-two 
miles east and west by forty-two miles north and 
south—1,128,960 acres. Besides the Red River, 
the Sheyenne, Wild Maple and Rush 
Rivers are internecine streams that water almost 
every section. Along the Red, Sheyenne and 
Maple are growths of good timber, ash, elm, oak, 
maple, box elder and cottonwood. The soil is 
rich, vegetable loam, with a spongy, porous clay 
marl from four to six feet in depth. 


Rice, 


The Northern Pacific has forty-three miles of 
main line running from Fargo west. The South- 
western branch of this great transcontinental 
thoroughfare is some 120 miles in length, begin- 
ning at Fargo and running southwest through 
Cass County about thirty-two miles. The Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul extends directly 
south from Fargo, between the Wild Rice and 
the Red Rivers, being the outlet for some twenty 
miles of southern Cass, the richest of the rich 
sections. north from 
fargo the Great Northern supplies an outlet for 
that part of the county. Then a branch of this 
road, crossing from Minnesota at Wahpeton, 
runs northwest, entering this county at Kindred 
and extending through Casselton to Ripon, on 
the northern border of Cass, where this line 
branches—one going north and the other north- 
A branch line is being constructed from 
the main line north of Fargo to Ripon, which 
will add facilities for local patrons in addition to 
those already in use. There are no public lands 
subject to entry in the county, but some railroad 
lands are yet attainable. 

There are thirty-seven post offices in the county, 
thirty-one telegraph offices, ten banks, thirteen 
newspapers, five flouring mills and—no saloons. 

There is no broken or hilly land, but all is sub- 
ject to cultivation except the timber, and such as 
is covered by the streams and the lakes that dot 
the prairies here and there. 

The State of Delaware has an area of 1,248,000 
acres; the State of Rhode Island 694,400 acres. 
Cass County has an area double that of the latter 
and about the same as Delaware. Cass County 
has about 632,630 acres in cutivation, taking out 


For twenty-five miles 


west. 





the timber, railroad right of way, platted cities 
and villages, and Cass then has a half million 
acres left of virgin soil subject to the plowman 
who will come and tickle the sod that thrift may 
follow. 

All grain is sown in the spring, and it is an 
axiom of the farmer that it is ‘‘only ninety days 
from the seeder to the elevator.” That is to say, 
grain seeded in April and May is harvested in 
August and September. The breaking season 
begins in June, after seeding is over. Lands 
have been sold in Cass County on the crop pay- 
ment plan; that is, purchaser agrees to pay a 
certain share of the proceeds of his crop every 
year until the sum agreed upon as to the value 
of the land is paid. In this way a man with 
teams can go upon the prairie, break his acres, 
and as seed is always obtainable upon time, he 
has no money to pay other than living expenses 
until he realizes from his crop. Numbers have 
secured homes here, the proceeds of the first 
crop paying in full. 

There are several flowing artesian wells in 
Cass County. The population is about 26,000. 
Market towns will average not to exceed from 
five to eight miles from almost any part of the 
county. The ‘‘Soo” railroad is building north 
from Richland County to Valley City, and the 
rails are laid through Pontiac Township, the 
most southwesterly town in the county, hereto- 
fore the most distant from shipping stations. 

It is a current expression that, not only in Cass 
County but all down the great Red River Valley, 
‘‘vou may travel day in and day out and you can- 
not get out of sight of the school-house and the 
church spire.” 

Those who come here with the idea that it’s 
too far north for cultivation and too far west for 
civilization, learn the fact that fifteen hundred 
miles northwest of Fargo, in the British Posses- 
sions, they raise the best of Saskatchewan Fife 
wheat, and grind the same into flour by a mill 
run by water power in February as well as in 
July. And as for its being west—nearly two 
thousand miles of country must be spanned be- 
fore the Pacific Ocean is reached. 

The climate is invigorating. The air dry and 
bracing. There is rare exemption from the dis- 
-ases common to many States, and this is spe- 
cially so as to animals. Sheep are exempt from 
foot rot, cattle from hoof rot. Feed is plenty, 
water abundant, and markets practically at the 
door of every Cass County farmer. 

For nearly fifteen years I have been familiar 
with the results of Cass County tillage, and I can 
safely give itas my candid judgment that it is 
the best farming country open to the poor man 
within my knowledge. Lands are selling in IIli- 
nois, where I spent my boyhood, at $60 and $70 
an acre, or renting at $4 cash per acre per year, 
that I would not accept in even exchange for 
Cass County lands which to-day can be bought 
for from $10 to $25 per acre. I prefer this cli- 
mate to Illinois; the shines longer and 
brighter year in and year out; the roads are bet- 
ter, the people more cosmopolitan, and the life- 
giving properties of the healthful ozone cannot 
be excelled. 

To those who seek for homes for themselves, 
to those who have families to raise and desire to 
give their children an opportunity to partake of 
all the modern advantages—let them come to 
Cass County. 

Our preachers are educated and varied in 
expression, our schools of the best, and our people 
the most progressive, energetic an? 
a whole the world can produce. 

A. W. EDWARDS. 


Nors.—Maj. Edwards has been longer in continuous 
newspaper work than any other editor in No th Dakota. 
The Argus is now thirteen years old. but he 1 unded the 
Republican fifteen years ago. Few menct compare 
with him in thorough knowledge of his State c ; in ardent 
love for it.—Ep. NORTHWEST. 
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FARGO’S FINANCE, 


when the financial concerns 


sums of 
to 
deposits, etc A 
National, 


n its aggregaie of 
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immense money 


nteresting KnOoW some- 
ng capital, 
ched by the First 
Fargo, 
he 


Is SDOWIDG 18 al 


there 


months 


! past twelve 


isterT 


865.300.0000 the more remark 
from > fact that are four other 


The 
conveniently, but 


adic 


banks in grand total for them all 


was not obtainable, it would 


certainly cause some of the old Mastern institu- 
tions, if 
The deposits of the 
State it the 


+ tun) 


published, to express great astonish- 


ment. four national and 
time of 


of 
National. 


one Dank 


g! 
the | 


a recent report 
which SS00.000 


The capital and 


aggregated over 


was with 
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surplus of this concern is now $225,000, and the 


for all 


the [t will thus be 
een that Fargo is well equipped for handling 
which 
there from a large portion of North Dakota. 
The jobbing trade of that is steadily 
growing with various parts of the State, will be 


banks $786,000. 


total 


the enormous traffic in wheat centers 


Fargo 


materially assisted, also, by these concerns with 
their abundance of ready capital, and they, or 
them, will doubtless encourage the es- 
the near future that 


wholesale business 


some of 
ishment of new houses in 
will do an exclusive 
The claim 


THE FIRST REAL ESTATE HOUSE 


of Morton & Co., to precedence in the real estate 


business northwest of St 


Paul and Minneapolis 
is clearly established, as they commenced opera- 


t 


tions in Fargo in 1875. During the active season 


of 1881-2 the firm’s sales aggregated no less than 
more than one-half the entire sales 
o that 
iat have elapsed Morton & Co.’s trans 
to a 


Unlimited energy and exceptional business sagac- 


&1.960.000, or 


in Cass County time. In the nine 


made 


actions would foot tremendous figure. 


up 
ty have, with plenty of capital, kept this firm 
prominently in the front rank of Northwestern 
progressive and public 
the 


enterprises Always 


spirited, they are generally among first in 


the promotion of new projects tending to benefit 
the State 


the community or They have an ex- 


Eastern ¢ non-resident Owners 


tensive 


of Non 


lentage 
th Dakota real estate, whose interests they 


look after, 


in the way of management and sale of 
properties. They have, thus, as agents, control 
of an immense amount of land. On their registers 
Red 
prices and terms cannot be otherwise 
, This fact is self 
iny one has a piece of property that he 


im of River Valley acres is found, 


tory evident, in 


lesires to dispose of, he will naturally seek the 
the 
ipon the Management's experience 


gency that handles greatest amount, rely 
iny entirely 
und judgment. Property is usuaily brought to 
active market for disposal. Messrs 


but 


ne mist 


Morton & Co. hardly need a “reference,” 


they refer non-residents, as a matter of form, to 


bank in Fargo, or financial institu 


in North 


any to any 


Lion Dakota 
STORE IN FARG).—Pretty 


be classed under 


YERXA’S GREAT 
nearly everything that 
head of 


Yerxa’s roof, 


could 


the general **necessaries of life’ is to be 


found 


} 


under T. E in that vast col- 
lection of merchandise at the corner of Broadway 
and N. P. 


to the stock, Dut 


Avenue. There is seemingly no end 
half an hour spent ino an in 


spection of it shows an admirable system of ar 
rangement, by which great quantities of goods 
can be handled tu the best advantage, and at the 
same time be effectively displayed. ‘Our aim is 


tu carry everything in the way of 


staple goods 
that people want,” said Mr. Yerxa, ‘‘and to sell 


Whether 


steadfastly adhering to this purpose, or other- 


at prices they can afford to pay.” by 


the house has been su cessful, and 


now draws trade from every portion of the State, 
sll as from many localities in Western Min- 


wise, very 
as We 
nesota. As it stands it is unquestionably the larg- 
est general store in North Dakota. 
\ PROMINENT STRUCTURE.—A conspicuous 
building in Fargo is the warehouse and office of 
lagill & Co., at the junction of Broadway and 
the Northern Pacific tracks. It is a roomy 
structure, filled with an immense stock of farm 
machinery, seeds, grain and produce at certain 
seasons of the year. The firm does a wholesale 
and retail business in machinery, carries a com- 
plete line of field seeds, and handles vast quanti- 
ties of grain and produce at wholesale. It has 
facilities for handling these lin-s that are, per- 
haps, unequalled west of the Twin Cities. This 
statement holds good also with reference to the 
storage and transfer department of the house. 





Magill & Co M. Osborne & 


Co.’s harvesters and mowers, Garr, Scott & Co.’s 


store and transfer D. 
engines and separators, and consignments from 

Trade comes to 
North Dakota and 
sections of the 


other large Eastern concerns. 
this house from every part 

Northwestern Minnesota and all 
Red. River Valley. The firm supplies the gov- 
ernment posts in North Dakota and Montana with 
feed, grain and baled hay. The members, S. G. 
Magill and H. E. 
Fargo since 1880, and are among the best known 
of Their 
building is prominent 
of the Broad way sketch, from which an idea may 


be gained of the advantages of its location. 


Magill, have been residents of 


the city’s progressi e merchants. 


in the right foreground 


A great deal 
Dakota 


WHAT J. B. FOLSOM IS DOING. 


and Minnesota and 
through J. B 


commenced 


of Fargo property 


farm land has passed Folsom’s 


hands since ‘82, when he handling 


real estate and farming in the Red River Valley. 
He has farmed for himself and farmed for others, 
made money 


if 


and made money for himself and 


for others, and at the same time built up a most 
for J. B. In the 


matter of real estate loans Mr. Folsom 


enviable reputation Folsom. 
has done 
a very extensive business, a particularly credit- 
able feature of the transactions in this line being 
the invariable rule he has established to person- 
ally examine lands and titles before loans are 
made. The the 
attended to by Mr. T. H. Wilson, a gentleman of 


himself, 


business oi oftice is 


abstract 


much experience <A practical farmer 


Mr. Folsom is qualitied to oversee as well as look 
after He 
reports a steady advance in values of North Da- 
with an active 


his own lands, which are extensive. 


kota and Miunesota farm lands, 


market during the past year. “Ina very short 


no mvure wild 
Ran- 


time,’’ he remarked, “*there will be 


lands in this valley. Over in Burnes and 


+ 


som Cuunties, too, the lands are selling fast. In 


have sold 50,v0U ucres this 


anuther county | 
year. Mr. f'o.som has an advertisement in this 
issue Which should be read. He refers strangers 
tu the First National Bank of Fargo. 


T. M. McCorp & Co., 


] j 
old and reliabie Commission 


of Minneapolis, are an 
nd the farm- 
ers and Others of the Northwest who want to get 
all that there 1s to 
correspond with and ship to them. The senior 


firm, 


in their grain will do well 


member of tuis firm handles and persunally sees 
the grain 
branch 


and selling of all 


to the inspection 


them. They have a 
house at Duluth, where parties who prefer can 
Ship to T. M. McCord 


Send all bilis of 


received Dy also 


ship to them at that place 
& Co., Minneapolis or Duluth. 


lading to them at Minneapolis. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 

A tremendous amountof interest is shown in England 
over the tremeudous crop of wheat you have in the 
Nurthwest this year. The Enwiisn newspapers have 
caught the spirit of enthusiasm trom their American 
coulemporaries, and the peupie imagine that the foud 
problem of Kurupe is in the haudsof the U aited States to 
prevent a famine. The immense standing armies and 
navies of the countries of the Uid Worid sap the energies 
and the wealtu of the nativas—takiog from the cuitiva- 
tiun of the ficids the men who are working as sold.ers.— 
Interview in Daily Paper. 


Fair North Dakota—ino this year thy fame 

Wil spread o’er East and West. Both nemispheres 
Wii loudly sound thy praise. Thy hopefui name 
Will banish terror and stop hunger’s tears. 

For suffering Europe, bruis: d by despot’s rod, 
Bemvuans the lack or food across the sea, 

Turns longingly to these, and thanks her God 
That thy food stures will mure than plenteous be. 


Thou and thy Northern Sisters stand between 

‘The hungry in the Fatherland and death, 

For e’er another reaping time 1s seen 

Thy garners wiil dispel fierce Famine s breath. 

As Europe's savior from dread bunger’s curse, 

Thy praise will long be sung in prose and verse. 
R. M. TUTTLE. 
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BUFFALO. ground. None of them have had a total failure | that stand so conspicuously along the track 


It will require the services of twenty-two 
trains of twenty-five cars each to haul away the 
grain that has been harvested this year in the 
country tributary to Buffalo. The lands in the 
western part of Cass County that produced this 
vast quantity of wheat and barley form a portion 
of the great stretch of level prairie that reaches 
from the Red River to the Sheyenne, nearly 
sixty miles. In all this region, made famous by 
the production of several immense crops of the 
world’s finest wheat, there is no richer soil than 
that around Buffalo. The yield this year shows 
what is possible in this section under fairly 
favorable conditions. It might easily have been 
greater. The 300,000 bushels of grain repre- 
sented in the estimate grades well up toward the 
top notch, notwithstanding the fact that much 
wheat was yet inshock exposed to soaking rains 





for several years, and their bankable balances 
|} this fall will in nearly every case amount toa 
very respectable sum. The land is all tillable, 
and will grow wheat, barley and oats anywhere 
It is not a difficult matter to secure afarm within 


which seem ridiculously low after the great crop 
that has been gathered. A significant fact, in 
this connection, is that a number of the largest 
farms in the neighborhood are being cut up into 
smaller ones and sold off. The big farmers have 
been taught a lesson this year that will result in 
reducing some of their four to six-section farms 
to a more moderate and convenient size. They 
found themselves unprepared for a crop like the 
one just harvested. 

Barley has been a profitable crop this year, 


the average yield per acre being forty-five 





bushels. One piece of ground is reported to have 





for some time, which would reduce that raised in 
any other country to ‘‘Rejected,” or ruin it 
utterly. That this grain passed through such a 
severe trial and came out so slightly injured is 
not only a matter for congratulation among the 
producers— it is another testimonial to the 
superiority of North Dakota’s hard wheat. 
Buffalo has been in existence as a town since 
78. It has experienced some reverses, but has 
always maintained its prominence as a trading 
point and wheat market, and supplied its full 
percentage of merchandise to the farming com- 
munities north and south of the Northern Pacific. 
The country is settled mainly by Americans, 
though there are settlements of Germans and 
Scandinavians here and there, and a sprinkling 
of Canadians. The Scandinavians are perhaps 
in the best financial condition of any, they having 
located on some of the best lands at an early day 
and worked persistently to gain the competence 
they now enjoy. The Germanelement, however, 
is not far behind, and they are rapidly gaining 








CASSELTON, NORTH DAKOTA. 


brought forth seventy-three bushels to the acre. 
Oats fared not so well, the excessively damp 
weather having produced a rank growth in which 
there was a great deal of stalk and very little 
grain. Editor Allen of the Journal, displayed a 
bunch of oats that had grown to a length of 
seven feet and four inches. 

Not to exceed a third of the wheat crop has 
been threshed, in the west end of Cass County, 
and even with the most favorable weather, it will 
not all have passed through the machine before 
Christmas. This is due partially to the delay 
caused by wet weather and toscarcity of machines 
and help, which was a general complaint in 
October. Cold weather will not seriously retard 
the work, but will really improve the wheat now 
in stack. Steady employment will thus be given 
a large number of men for several weeks yet. 
Local retail traffic will be benefitted to some ex- 
tent, and merchants, farmers and grain buyers 
will be kept busy, giving an unusual life to the 





daily routine of business. The four elevators 


a reasonable distance from Buffalo at figures | 





opposite the business center of the town, with 
their combined capacity of 285,000 bushels, will 
likely be receiving and loading wheat all winter, 
as many of the growers have stored the larger 
part of the grain they have threshed to ship to 
the fattest market. 
the northeast and southeast to Buffalo, and a fair 


The most of it comes from 


per cent of what has been marketed here graded 
**No. 1 Hard.” 
that very little ‘‘Rejected” wheat will be brought 
in, and that the bulk of the crop will go through 
as ‘‘No. 1 Northern.” 

Considerable attention is being give 


There is good reason to believe 


to the 
cattle. 
number of Clyde, 


breeding of thoroughbred horses and 
One farm near Buffalo has a 
Percheron, Norman and Cleveland Bay horses, 


and on another large farm the Holstein, Durham 





and Galloway families of cattle are well repre 
sented by fine animals. Near here is also the 
home of ‘Pilot Middleton,” a $10,000 stallion 
with a trotting record of 2:264; Graystone,” 


another noted trotter; ‘‘Mattie,”’ still another 
speedy mare of more than local reputation, and 
several more that should Many 
sheep are coming in from Minnesota and Mon- 
tana, which will be improved and made profit- 
able. 
a considerable amount. 

The gentlemen whose names appear below will 
answer any letters written them for further in 
formation. 

A. H. Lowry, W. J. Hawk, S. G. More, M. N. 
Olson, M. Larson & Co., Wm. Story, P. M. 
Buckley. 

They are all business men of Buffalo who want 
to induce by fair means a good class of Eastern 


be mentioned. 


Wool shipments even now are growing to 


farmers or foreign emigrants with moderate 
capital to locate here and become citizens. 


Buffalo has two Protestant churches, a very fine 
public school building and tasteful residences. 
The town offers exceptional social as well as 
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n 
usin 


ess advantages, which would, of course, be 


Buffalo 


improved by an increased population. 
may re isonably LOOK forward to suc h increase 
ithin the next ha f year 
TOWER CITY. 

Very few small towns on the line of the North- 
ern Pacific are so well equipped for a great retail 
and wheat marketing traflic as Tower City, a 
ste ady gvoing burg in the extreme eastern part of 
Barnes County There are a number of well ar- 
ranged stores carrying clean, fresh looking 
stocks that indicate a brisk trade, two elevators 
of some 70,000 bushels capacity, and a flouring 
mill that wlil make 120 barrels a day. The latter 
is not in operation for the reason that the owners 
have had some disagreement, and its costly ma- 
chinery is motionless just at the time when its 
services are most needed Farmers from a con 


distance north brought their wheat 

when it was running regularly, 
back with them flour and supplies of 
They must of ne- 


The merchants of 


carrying 
merchandise from the stores. 
cessity now go elsewhere. 


Tower City are earnestly hoping that a good 


miller will be able to secure the property some- 
how and relieve the ‘‘dead-lock,”’ which virtually 
amounts to a blockade of the town’s retail trade 
in certain quarters. It is a rare chance for some 
firm or company. 


Barnes County raised a good crop last year and 
two or thre large crops in previous years, but 
nothing to approach the quantity of wheat that 
threshed this fall. In that portion of 
the county tributary to Tower City the yield has 
nvariably exceeded expectations, so that when 
the average per acre 1s estimated at twenty 
bushels the statement may be taken as extremely 
onservative. There was no desire to misrepre- 
sent—accuracy only was aimed at by the business 
men of Tower City in giving statistical crop 


nformation [It is due to these gentlemen to 
say here that modesty and truthfulness are 
prominent characteristics among them. While 
wishing to encourage immigration into this sec- 
tion of the country, and desiring that it should 
have full credit for products in the public prints, 
it was evident that they considered the truth 
good enough The estimate of 200,000 bushels 


is the aggregate of wheat shipped from this sta- 
tion out of the crop of 91 was carefully made 
rom the one-third of the entire product already 
sent to market. Something near a third of that 
portion graded ‘‘No. 1 Hard.” Many farmers 


are not marketing their wheat as soon as 


threshed, but have built for themselves huge 
bins in which to store their wheat until fall 
plowing is through with, or until the market 


reaches a more satisfactory figure The average 
farmer hereabouts fully appreciates the fact that 
what little “‘rejected”’ 


higher price this year than his hard wheat 


wheat he has brings a 


brought in some previous years, and that a dol- 


lar will buy more goods now than it did then— 
but, asa gentleman remarked, ‘the calculates to 
move slowly and come in with a full hand when 
the jack-pot is biggest 7 


One cheerful effect of the bounteous harvest is 
the clearing up of debts that have been draining 
the farmers’ pockets of spare cash in the way of 
interest. A great many American farmers have 
been, and many more soon will be, relieved of 
their burdens of debt. They are buying more 
land and extending their operations for the ensu- 
ing year. Some of their neighbors of a year or 
two since, who moved to more seductive climes 
when the situation began to look discouraging, 
are now writing to inquire for “openings,” evi- 
dently anxious to come back and share in the 
general prosperity. They will be welcomed if 
they come to stay. Good lands can be secured 
for little money that will produce the finest hard 
wheat or nutritious grasses, and pay for them- 








selves twice over in one favorable grain season. 
There is no lack of opportunities for either 
prodigals or newcomers. The soil is here to till, 
and encouragement is not wanting. 

Those who have continued to grow crops 
through good seasons and bad have seen the 
wisdom of raising a few head of cattle and sheep 
as a supplementary industry, and they are profit- 
ing by it. These small herds are being gradu- 
ally increased, until in time they will represent 
the greater part of the farmer’s available assets, 
produced at the cost of little labor and less ex- 
pense. Live stock at all times has a cash value, 
easily obtained, which he can reckon almost to a 
dollar while the animals graze. Tower City 
promises to become an important cattle shipping 
point within a few years, which will greatly in- 
crease the wealth of the community and affect 
all business interests. 

Tower City, as a community, has three Protest- 
ant churches and a very handsome public school 
building with two departments. There are two 
hotels, one of which is entitled to much more 
than passing mention, offering, as it does, ac- 
commodations of a kind that are found in very 
few hotels in the country. This is the Park, 
owned and managed by H. G. Voorhees. The 
house is a favorite stopping place with all travel- 
ing commercial diplomats, who are perhaps the 
best judges. The Park’s reputation is well 
earned, and its value to the town is appreciated 
by the progressive business men. There is 
a banking institution doing a general busi- 
ness, the president of which states that the 
general financial condition of the community 
is excellent, and that the bank’s deposits 
are larger than at any time since 82. An arte- 
sian well in the center of the town flows forty 
gallons a minute of water containing valuable 
mineral properties. An analysis has determined 
that it holds carbonic acid, lime, oxide of iron 
and magnesia. It is a remedy for kidney, rheu- 
matic and neuralgic complaints, and has been 
extensively shipped 1n barrels and bottles. Many 
other points of interest might be mentioned in 
connection with the town and county, but any- 
one feeling sufficiently interested can be reliably 
informed by addressing either John Wasem, 
R. P. Sherman, J. F. Wilcox, G. C. Ward, Die- 
bold & Knowles, H. V. Smith or H. G. Voorhees, 
Tower City, N. D. A letter of inquiry addressed 
to any one of these gentlemen will be promptly 
and cheerfully answered. 


BARNES COUNTY AND VALLEY CITY. 


Barnes County, North Dakota, is, without a 
doubt, one of the leading counties of the new 
prairie State which is so well known by its staple 
product, No. 1 Hard wheat, and her rustling, en- 
terprising citlzens. For go where you will, you 
will not find a more intelligent or persevering 
and prosperaus people than those found within 
the border of this commonwealth. Barnes 
County is situated in the second tier of counties 
west of the East State line, and consists of forty- 
two townships, or 967,680 acres of the choicest 
lands in the State. The surfacais what is termed 
rolling prairie, with the exception of that ad- 
jacent to the Sheyenne River, where it is more 
broken and hilly, still a major portion of this 
tillable and the balance suitable for grazing. The 
Sheyenne River enters the northern part of the 
county, pursues a winding course and passes out 
the south central portion, affording excellent 
drainage, and in three instances, power sufficient 
for manufacturing purposes; this could be fur- 
ther improved with a slight expenditure for 
dams. Bald Hill Creek. and a branch of the 
Maple, comprise the water courses in this county. 
In addition there are several small lakes tha’ 
are worthy of beautifying, and will no doubt, be 
so improved in the near future. 














Settlement was first made in this county in 
1877, in the vicinity of Valley City. In 1882 
there were but 800 acres broken in the county 
and one harvester was all that was necessary to 
harvest the crop. In the year or harvest just 
closed the total 728,554 acres. Of this, 137,421 
acres are in wheat; 24,856 are in oats, and the 
remainder in vegetables and other small cereals 
and flax, corn and tame grasses. To care for the 
harvest of this year 1,000 self-binders have been 
necessary and while there at least fifty thresh- 
ers now in the field, it is doubtful whether the 
threshing season will end before the middle of 
January or February, 1892. The yield on wheat 
this year will be between twenty-two and twenty- 
eight bushels per acre; oats fifty to eighty; 
barley, sixty to ninety. 

The dairy products mark this as a coming in- 
dustry here, but yet in its infaney. 6,950 pounds 
of cheese, and 128,970 pounds of butter have been 
made thus far this season and it is not at an end 
as yet. 

Two years ago there were no sheep to speak of 
in this county, while to-day there are 40,000 
sheep and lambs, and the wool clip as far as we 
have been able to get figures, will reach anaver- 
age of seven and one-half pounds per animal. 

The value of farms and improvements as re- 
turned by the assessors, is $1,528,607. 

The soil of Barnes County is, accdrding to 
analysis, a black, rich, sandy loam, from eight to 
thirty-six inches deep, containing 1,075 per cent 
of calcium oxide (lime) and 112 per cent of phos- 
poric acid, while the subsoil, which is almost 
limitless, contains 10,200 per cent of lime and 225 
per cent of phosphoric acid. Both top soil and 
subsoil are rich in a superabundant degree for 
the propagation of cereals and grasses. The 
yvater supply is all that can be desired, while the 
atmosphere is equal to any in this famed region. 
This is verified by the healthful condition of the 
residents, and the small rate of mortality. Con- 
tagious and dangerous diseases are practically 
unknown in the county. 

The complexion of the population, or the status 
of nationalities, may be said to be an agreeable 
mixture, with a preponderance of American or 
native-born. In the foreign born citizens, the 
Scandinavians come first, estimated at about one- 
third, the Canadians, Germans, and Irish follow- 
ing in the rank given. Foreign, as well as native 
born are characterized by an absence of that un- 
desirable class, known as pauper immigration, 
and industry, intelligence and thrift are appar- 
ent in city, town and country. The population 
of the county is placed to-day, at nearly 9,000. 

The leading place in the county is, of course, 
Valley City, the county seat. This beautifully 
located city is in the geographical centre of the 
county, and its population is to-day placed at 
between 1,350 and 1,400. It is situated on the 
Sheyenne River, surrounded on all sides by a 
natural amphitheatre, hills rising to a height 
of 100, 150 to 200 feet, and clad in Nature’s 
most lavish foliage of beautiful oaks, gives the 
city one of the most handsome and picturesque 
appearances to be found in the Northwest. Its 
streets are laid out with the most artistic design 
and substantial business blocks and residences of 
modest, as well as elegant designs in architec- 
ture, mark it as a progressive city, that has 
emerged from the fluctuating era known as 
‘*boom days,” and is pressing forward with a 
solid, steady and permanent growth. Amongits 
public institutions may be numbered the County 
Courthouse and buildings, the city schools, the 
State Normal School, the Keeley Institute, the 
Valley City Creamery, and last, but not least, the 
Russell-Miller Rolling Mills, with a daily capac- 
ity of 225 barrels of flour. Space forbids an ex- 
tended and merited sketch of each in this article. 
Island Park, formed by a horse-shoe bend in the 
Sheyenne River, is a general rendezvous for 
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public gatherings, summer picnics, ete., in this 
county, and is beautifully laid out, which, to- 
gether with the abundant growth of stately oaks, 
makes it one of, if not the finest public—natural— 
park in the State. It has been purchased by 
the city, and is carefully looked after by the 
officials 

The business of Valley City is in the hands of 
as able a class of merchants, etc., as any city in 
the West, and their sales denote that aside from 
Fargo and Grand Forks, it outranks the other 
towns. This is substantiated by the fact that 
from fifteen to twenty tons of way freight is left 
at this point daily by the N. P. throughout the 
year. The shipments also from this point are 
very large, comprising wheat as the largest, 
barley next, live stock, wool, butter, cheese, etc. 
An important avenue, that will enlarge the busi- 
ness of this prosperous city, is the advent of the 
Soo Railroad, whose track by the time this article 
reaches the public will be in the city, giving us 
a desirable competition, as well as another con- 
nection with the Eastern and also with the North- 
western and Pacific Coast sections. It will open 
also the path to the lignite coal fields of the North- 
west, and will be of value beyond competition. 

Other important towns in the county are: San- 
born and Eckelson, west, on the Northern Pacific, 
at the junction of the main line and the Coopers- 
town branch; Oriska, on the east; Dazey 
on the Cooperstown branch; 
Daily and Hacketts, in the southeastern 
portion. Several new stations will be 
opened up on the Soo Railroad, namely: 
Lanona, Cuba, Fingal and Lucca. All these 
points are among well settled localities, and 
bid fair to be thriving trading centers and 


and Odell, 


feeders to the commerce of Valley City. 
The increase in the population of Barnes 
County for the past eighteen months has 
been marked by the increased sale of farm- 
ing lands and city property. At least 40,000 
acres have changed hands, and the value 
has advanced from fifteen to twenty-five 
per cent on farm lands and from twenty to 
property. The 





thirty per cent on city 
imber sales show that the new comers are 
yuilding on a large scale, and in Valley 
City today the scarcity of tenements is call- 
ng for the immediate erection of several 
residences 

The city government of Valley City is as 
follows: Mayor, John Holmes, Aldermen 
First ward, J. J. Connelly, Anton Ammund- 
on; Second ward, E. K. Myhre, Phillip Girard; 
Third ward, J. J. Barclay, Fridd. 
i. K. Myhre, president City Council; P. Girard, 
vice-president; Wm. Craswell, city auditor; C. 
city treasurer; J. P. Pederson, attor- 
ney; T. N. Ritchie, assessor; John Anderson, 
police justice; A. P. Peake, city justice, and R 
Burt, chief of Police. The Zimes-Record. official 


George A. 


H. Olsby, 


paper 

Hans C. 
Black; 
treasurer, O. H des auditor, C. S. 
court, H. O. Sterl; supt. of 
schools, B. M. Spurr; coroner, L. E. Benson: 
county physician, J. W. Sifton. poard of county 
Commissioners, W. A. Johnson, of Oriska; J. F. 
Jaberg, of Sanborn; Hans O. Hagen, of Hacketts; 
Hans Oppogord, Dazey; Hiram Walker, of 
Valley City; States (or county) attorney, Her- 
man Winterer, judge, J. J. Dobbin; county 
clerk, U. G. Cushing. 

The Valley City Board of Education, are: 
John Anderson, Arthur Miller and W. McPher- 
son. John Anderson is president and Edw. Win- 
terer clerk. Teachers in the city schools, are: 
Principal, Miss Florence Myrick; Miss Bessie 
Lenvig, Miss Lizzie Featherstone, Miss Carrie 
Henry. This is probably the only graded school 
in North Dakota that is exclusively taught by 


y officers are: Sheriff, 


register of deeds, John D. 


The county 
Stenshoel; 
Irgens; 
Walker: clerk of 








ladies. It was objected to by some, but the 
ladies have already overcome all objections, and 


are giving one of the best school administrations | 


in the history of Valley City. The present en- 


rollment is 250, anu probably another 100 pupils | 


will be added soon. The necessity of a new ward 
school house is already apparent. The total 
school enrollment in the county is placed at 2,500 
and it is said that of these, over 1,000 pupils are 
the children of Scandinavia parents, showing 
that this nationality are progressive in matters 
of education. 

Valley City has one of the largest hotels in the 
State, the Kindred House, formerly owned by a 
New Yorker named Adams, who has made a for- 
tune in chewing gum, but now in other hands. 

The press of the county is in the hands of able, 
energetic men, who are endeavoring to give the 
people the news in the most readable shape. 
The Times- Record is the oldest established paper 
in the county, and one of the oldest papers on 
the line of the Northern Pacific Railroad. It 
was first established as the Northern Pacific 
Times. This was in 1878. Soon after it was 
merged into the Valley City Times, weekly. Soon 
the boom called for a Daily Times, that was a 
hustler in its day, under Chas. Richardson. The 
Barnes County /tecord was soon started and also 
published a daily, but both were absorbed by the 


VALLEY CITY.—THE KEELEY INSTITUTE. 


Times, and the name was changed to The 
Times-Record. In the fall of 1889, it also ab- 
sorbed the Tower City Herald, and Frank M. 
Cornell, publisher of the Herald, became the 
proprietor, and still continues in that capacity. 
In July last, the Times-Record became a semi- 
weekly. It is Republican in politics. 

The North Dakota Democrat was started by 
Geo. B. Vallandigham, formerly of the Northern 
Pacific Times, and it was an exponent of Demo- 
cratic principles. In 1890 it was changed to the 
North Dakota Patriot, and became independent 
in its utterances. Editor Vallandigham is an 
able writer, a prominent G. A. R. man, anda 
consistent Democrat. 

The Oriska Benefit was started in the ’80s at 
Oriska, but after a few years moved to Valley 
City and took the name of the Farmer’s Alliance. 
It claims to be independent Republican, and 
Chas. K. Bassett, its editor, is a rustler of no 
mean proportions. 

The Sanborn Enterprise at that town furnishes 
the news to the people of the western part of the 
county, and its editor, William McKean, is a 
stalwart Republican, and his efforts to give the 
public a newsy sheet are very successful. 

FRANK M. CORNELL, 
Editor ‘*Times-Record.” 
Valley City, Oct. 10, 1891. 


THE KEELEY INSTITUTE. 


In the October number of the North American 
Review is an article entitled ‘‘Drunkenness is 
Curable,” by a well known literary man with 
more than a national reputation. Attention is 
called to it at this time and place, not only be- 
cause of the prominence of the author and the 


| excellent publication that devotes several pages 











of space to the article, but to invite notice 
locally to the existence of a branch of the Keeley 
Institute at Valley City, and to impress upon the 
readers of THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE the im- 
portance of its location and the success it has 
attained. Whether the Institute is a private or 
public enterprise matters not in this connection. 
Its professional success or failure is a matter of 
public concern, and to that extent the public 
generally is interested init. Its location at this 
point is due to the combined efforts of the phy- 
sician in charge, Dr. F. H. De Vaux, and Mr. 
Charles E. Heidel, both residents of Valley City. 
The latter visited Dwight, Ill., early in the 
present year, and after examining carefully into 
the workings of the Institute and interviewing 
many of the patients, became satisfied that not- 
withstanding North Dakota is a_ prohibition 
State, such an institution would find enough pa- 
tients to at least test its practicability. How 
well he planned is best shown by the rec- 
ords in Dr. De Vaux’s office. Twenty-nine 
patients were treated between the 15th of 
June—the date the Institute was opened— 
and October Ist, and not a single failure is 
reported among the number. It should be 
thoroughly understood from the beginning, 
however, that the managers of the local 
institute do not advertise to do miraculous 
things. They do not claim to have the 
power to prevent any person from drink- 
ing. They doclaim, and experience proves 
the validity of the claim, that the bi-chlo- 
ride of gold treatment as administered will 
kill the appetite for strong drink. The 
form of treatment is principally by inject- 
ing the liquid into the arm to mingle with 
the blood and thus go to every part of the 
system. During a recent visit to Valley 
City the writer conversed with three 
patients being treated. To tell the story 
of each would be to repeat an already 
oft told tale. Suffice to say that each had 
considered himself hopelessly addicted to 
drinking and had not the will power to 
overcome the ravenous appetite for strong drink 
that came over him periodically. At the time re- 
ferred to each man had been at the Institute three 
weeks, and, though they could have liquor any 
time they desired it, they all agreed that the ap- 
petite was gone and that they no longer cared for 
what was only a few months ago almost as dear 
as life itself. In factthey were newmen. A build- 
ing that will be a private hotel for the Institute’s 
patients is already planned and will soon be 
erected. This does not, however, prevent any 
patient from living where he sees fit. He is not 
going to a hospital nor anasylum. The greatest 
freedom is allowed. Indeed there are no rules to 
follow, save to appear at the doctor’s office three 
times each day for treatment. All that is asked 
is that the patient come p-epared to be helped. 
If not it would be far better to stay away. As 
well might a physician guarantee to prevent a 
patient from contracting small-pox when the 
patient persisted in keeping himself constantly 
exposed, as that the Keeley treatment will help 
anyone determined to be an habitual drunkard. 
They can not inject temperance nor morality into 
a patient any more than legislative bodies can 
legislate it into States and communities—though 
the latter falacy appears to be quite popular with 
North Dakota legislators just now. The Keeley 
Institute looks upon drunkenness as a disease and 
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JAMESTOWN.—NORTH DAKOTA HOSPITAL FOR THE INSANE. 


stands prepared to cure that the same as physi- 
cians cure the ordinary maladies encountered 
every day. It naturally expects the patient to 
render whatever assistance in his power. 


JAMESTOWN AND STUTSMAN COUNTY. 


The large county of Stutsman contains sixty- 
four townships. It is the third county west from 
the Red River and its settlement dates back 
to 1872, when the Northern Pacific Railroad 
reached the James River in its slow westward 
progress. Near the site of old Fort Seward a 
town was platted and named for the river. 
The epoch of rapid settlement was the eight 
or ten years beginning in 1874. The long 
period of quiet which followed the opening of 
the road to the Pacific Coast left this county 
with less than half its lands occupied. Inspite 
of hard times and successive years of short 
wheat crops Stutsman has made steady pro- 
gress. Thrifty farmers have bettered their 
condition. Hundreds who came into the 
country with no capital now own well-improved 
farms and are out of debt. Time has demon- 
strated that the soil and climate are good for 
success in general farming and stock raising 
and are specially favorable to health, energy 
and longevity. Land that has been cropped 
for seventeen consecutive years without 
manuring has yielded this year a larger wheat 
harvest than ever. The time seems to be still 
far distant when this wonderful North Dakota 
soil will show any signs of exhaustion. I have 
seen fields near Jamestown on which wheat 
has been raised continuously since 1873 or 
1874, and which yielded from twenty-two to 
twenty-eight bushels to the acre this year 
without any manuring. 

The James River flows through Stutsman 
from north to south ina valley less than a mile 





wide, bounded by grassy bluffs. Here and there 
small groves of oaks, elms and cottonwoods grow 
in the bends of the stream. The Pipestem, a 
smaller stream, joins the James at Jamestown, 
and these two little rivers have an almost parallel 
course a few miles apart through the northern 
part of the county. Northeast of Jamestown and 
about twenty miles distant are the Spiritwood 




















DR. OSCAR W. ARCHIBALD, SUP’T N. DAKOTA HOSPITAL 


FOR THE INSANE, 


Lakes, three in number, the middle one fresh, 
the other two alkaline and each about two miles 
long. These lakes and the river valleys are the 
only marked features in the topography of the 
eastern part of the county. In the western part 
the Coteaux begin. Viewed from the 
level plains or from the valley of the James, the 
Coteaux seem to be a line of bold blue hills, 
When you reach their base you find that they 
are not over 200 feet high and once at the 
summit of what seemed to be a ridge you find 
a rolling plateau stretching away to the west- 
ward, accented here and there with low buttes 
or ranges of hills and dotted with numerous 
ponds. About half of Stutsman 
covered by the Coteaux, and this region is 
very sparsely settled. In fact there are entire 
townships Where nobody lives except a few 
stockmen, whose herds and roam at 
will over vast 
Across the Coteaux run two well defined val- 
leys where the land is as productive as any in 
the county, and there are scores of smal! val- 
leys or depressions among the hills that have 
an exceedingly rich soil and offer good farms 
to settlers at no cost other than the Govern- 
ment fees for filing homestead claims. 
man speaking Russians have been going into 
this region steadily for the past few years, 
and if the movement continues they will soon 
become an important element in the popula- 
tion of the county. 

East of the James the country is all the 
characteristic rolling Dakota prairie with a 
soil of almost evenly good character. All the 
first settlers went into wheat farming as ex- 
tensively as their means would permit and 
they had to under go the vicissitudes that at- 
tend wheat raising all over the world. In 
recent years many other resources have been 
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expanses of grassy slopes. 
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Manufactures are represented by a flouring mill 
and the division repair shops of the railroad. 


Probably the employes of these shops together 
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JAMESTOWN. THE JAMESTOWN ROLLER MILL. 


with the train crews who live here number with 
their families about one-third of the population 
of Jamestown 





CAPT. S. K. MCGINNIS, OF JAMESTOWN. 


notice. 


Taxes are lower in Stutsman than in most 
counties of the State—a result of a good, con- 
servative population, which has always placed the 
county administration in the hands of solid citi- 
zens. The county is a notably inviting field for 
immigration because of its possession of large 
areas of strictly agricultural land not yet tilled, 
and also of large areas of excellent grazing land 
still unoccupied. New settlers can find locations 
either for exclusive farming, for cattle and sheep 
raising or for farming combined with sma! ven- 
turesin stock. There is still agreat deal of rail- 
road land uvsold which can be bought at $3.50 to 
$4 an acre and there are many good sections and 
quarters held by Eastern people who bought 
them with Northern Pacific preferred stock many 
years ago when that stock was worth only twenty- 
five cents on the dollar, and who are offering 
them for sale through at 
reasonable prices. 

Among our illustrations will be found four por- 
traits of prominent citizens of Jamestown. 


local agents very 


Sen- 
ator L. R. Casey, in partnership with his brother 
T. B. Casey of Minneapolis, and Mr. Carrington, 
a banker of Toledo, Ohio, engaged in large farm- 
ingin the James River Valley about ten years 
ago. These gentlemen formed the Carrington- 
Casey company and made extensive purchases of 
railroad land in Barnes, Foster and Stutsman 
They founded the town of Carrington, 
county seat of Foster County. L. R. Casey man- 
ages the land interests and farming operations of 


counties. 


the company. He is one of 
the most successful 


tical farmers 


prac- 
in the State. 
Elected to the United States 
Senate two years ago he has 
already won recognition as 
a political economist and a 
hard student, a hard worker 
and a conservative legisla- 
tor. 

It was in ‘79 that stalwart 
Capt. S. McGinnis be- 
of James- 
town, locating in that year 
on the fine farm which he 
now occupies, five minutes’ 


K. 


came a citizen 


walk from the main business 
he 
has made a comfortable for- 
tune, crops and 
The captain is a native of 
From the first he has been promi- 
nently identified with Jamestown’s substantial 
growth. 


street, and from which 


-aising 
growing live stock. 
Pennsylvania. 


He was county treasurer two terms, and 
has held other important trusts of a less public 
nature, showing the esteem and confidence with 
which he is regarded by his fellow citizens. The 


sale of the immense tracts of land belonging to 
the Wm. Thaw estate, lying in Ransom, Barnes, 
Stutsman, 


Kidder and Burleigh counties, was 


recently placed in his hands. 


B. S. Russell was one of the first settlers of 


Stutsman County. He was born in Pennsylvania, 
helped start the new city of 


Dulutn early in the 


seventies and coming to Dakota with the first 
tide of immigration, engaged in farming and in 
selling lands. 


He is an excellent authority on 


Stutsman County, knowing well every township 
and almost every section. 


In efforts for the 


settlement of the county he has always borne a 
leading part. 


Dr. Oscar W. Archibald needs no biographical 
The great benevolent institution which 


has grown out of his effurts and which he super- 
intends speaks more for his character and career 
than could columns of eulogy. 


One very pleasant feature of Jamestown is the 
atural park of sturdy old oaks that is embracd 


by a bend of the James and lies Within five min- 
utes’ walk of the business center. 
evening promenade resort. 


[t is a favorite 
E. V. S. 
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THE NORTH DAKOTA INSANE HOSPITAL. 


he people of North Dakota have good reason 


to be proud of the liberal and benevolent pro- 
ision their State has made for the cure of its 
nfortunate insane. No other new State has an 


nstitution for this purpose which equals that 
which overlooks Jamestown and the winding, 


wooded va ey of the James River. In such 


strong contrast is this large, well built and thor- 


iipped establishment with the asylums 
States that have recently 


oughly e« 
isually provided by 
merged from the territorial condition that the 
sitor is surprised, and if he be an observant per- 
son, who has learned that all notable institutions 
ire the outgrowth of the intelligence and will of 
he will not be long in discovering 


person of the chief physi- 


one man, 


some 


n explanation in the 


cian and superintendent, Dr. O. W. Archibald. 
n fact, the Jamestown asylum embodies the 
broad, progressive and sympathetic ideas of Dr. 
\rchibald on the treatment of the insane. The 


w ranks among the leading alienists of 


aoctvor I 


\merica, and can show a record of cures in pro- 
portion to the number of cases treated that has 
rarely been equalled. His system is one of pa- 
tient kindness coupled with only as much 


He has 
reated a home and nota prison for the demented. 
In either of the wards the visitor might well 

himself to be in some first-class family 
so pleasant are the rooms, with their nu- 
merous pictures and their pretty furniture, so 


neat the hal 


restraint as is absolutely necessary. 


8 Ippose 
hotel, 


ls and so quiet the behavior of the 


nmates. Many of the patients have the free 
range of the grounds and are employed in light 
abors about the farm and house. There are 


many forms of agreeable evening entertainments 


evised, including concerts and dances, to relieve 


tedium of asylum life. Books and magazines 





are plentiful: some of the women inmates have 
house plants and birds, and some of the men | 
varry on little mechanicai employments for 


There is no effort 
ironbound rules and methods to all the 


which they have a fondness. 
to apply 
its 


nmates. Each case is studied separately, 


y carefully looked up and a plan of treat- 
ment followed which promises a permanent cure. 


It is surprising how many cases of pronounced 
ementia d speedily to a regimen in which 
rood and sufficient food, physical comfort and 
cheerful surroundings are almost the only fea- 


Pe haps the poor lunatic 
self for the first time in years seated at a bounti- 


table and lodged in a good ciean bed, as well 
is freed 


the 
promptly 


brought on brain sickness. In 


it have 


cases nature rebounds from its 


The first step towards a cure is to 


depression 


nake the patient feel cheerful and comfortable, 
and to secure good digestion and good sleep. 
[t is a pleasure to accompany Dr. Archibald 
one of his frequent tours through the wards | 


and to see how the patients welcome his coming. 


There is no dignified solemnity about these 
_ 


sits. The doctor has a pleasant word for every 


one, and his smiles and laughter become con- 
tagious Even the victims of melancholia 
‘lohten‘up 


he institution comprises eight separate brick 


ty »t 
st ct 


res, one containing the power and heating 
plant, one being the general office building, one 
the kitchen and laundry, and five the ward build- 
All the ward buildings are connected with 
each other and with the office building and the 
These 
ong corridors are profusely decorated with etch- 
ings, engravings and colored prints, and so are 
Dr. 
bought out the stock of a Minneapolis 
hankrupt picture store, and at a cost of about 
fift five hundred framed 


ings 
kitchen by semi-subterranean passages. 
the patients’ sitting rooms and bed rooms. 
\rchibald 


y cents apiece secured 


from the special cares and annoyances | 


] 
| alone. 


superintendent 


prints. The effect on the patients of being in- 
terested in these pictures, instead of staring all 
day at bare walls, was immediately beneficial. 
How the apartments of lunatics can be kept even 
more neat and orderly than rooms in private 
houses where good housekeeping prevails, is a 
mystery I cannot explain, but this is the case at 
the Hospital. The spirit of the 
pervades the entire establish- 
ment, and this, too, without much evident effort 
in ordering subordinates or finding fault with 
short-comings. In the hospital there are 240 
patients, and the average cost of their mainte- 
nance is about $200 each a year. 


Jamestown 


NOTED AT JAMESTOWN, 


On a quiet street, near the court house in 
Jamestown, is situated St. John’s Academy for 
young ladies. The building, while not originally 
intended for a school, has been 
ingeniously arranged to conveniently accommo- 
date 150 day scholars and some fifty boarders. 
Though a Catholic school, pupils of all religious 
denominations are received, some of them com- 
ing from Montana, Washington and Minnesota. 
The school is under the immediate direction of 
the Sisters of St. Joseph, and was opened in 
Its patronage has exceeded 


remodeled and 


August of last year. 
the greatest expectations of the founders, and 
under the special supervision of the Rt. Rev. 
Bishop of Jamestown, has remarkable 
The studies pursued in the elemen- 
tary grades consist of the usual English branches, 
with a rudimentary course of vocal music and 
drawing. In the advanced grades a full aca- 
demic course is given, including Latin, French 
There are also many other com- 


made 


progress. 


and German. 
mendable features. 

The Jamestown Roller Mills, operated in con- 
nection with two other plants on the N. P. 
road, are owned by the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., and have a daily capacity of 350 barrels. 
The mill has acquired a national reputation 
as “a grinder of strictly No. 1 Hard,” the 
flour from which ranks as the best produced in 
the world. This famous wheat comes from the 
north and west of Jamestown in quantities nearly 
sufficient to keep the mill working on that grade 
It is the only mill in Stutsman County, 


| and one of the half dozen flour mills of any con- 


| siderable size in the State. 
| cently enlarged to its present capacity. 
finds himself or her- | 


| were they there in person. 


| 
| 
| 
i 


The plant was re- 
The 
brands are the ‘‘Occident,” ‘‘Belle,” ‘‘Electric 
Light,” ‘“‘A Patent” and ‘‘Golden Northwest.” 
H. S. Helm is the manager. 

Eastern people who are looking toward North 
Dakota as a field for future investments will be 
interested in the announcement of W. B. S. 
Trimble, of Jamestown, who wishes it to be gen- 
erally known that he is prepared to act as finan- 
cial agent for non-residents. His services as a 
land expert in making purchases, or as manager 
of properties belonging to outside parties, or as 
a loan, collection or tax-paying agent, may be 
considered valuable at all times, but more par- 
ticularly so at the present, when there is an 
unusual activity in the land market and conse- 
quent fluctuation in values. Mr. Trimble’s cor- 
respondents can always rest assured that their 
interests will be conscientiously looked after; in 
fact, it is not too much to say that in most cases 
he could handle their local business to much 
better advantage than they could themselves 
In buying lands, Mr. 
Trimble guarantees the value of those purchased 
through him before the transaction is completed, 
and that they will be just as represented. There 
is no possibility of deception in a deal of that 


nature. Another feature of Mr. Trimble’s busi- 
ness is the buying and managing of sheep 


ranches, and putting in and marketing crops. 
All this requires considerable experience; but 





Mr. T. is a practical farmer and stock grower, 
has been a resident of Jamestown since 1883, is 
thoroughly posted on the advantages of the 
section, and is in every way capable of doing 
anything he cares to undertake in this direction. 
He also has farms ior sale. Some unimproved 
he offers at from $4 to $10 an acre. Other im- 
proved lands are priced at about half the value 
of this year’s crops. Parties who have any idea 
of investing in Stutsman or neighboring counties 
-annot do better than address W. B. S. Trimble, 
Box 025, Jamestown, North Dakota. 
DAWSON. 

A circu_ar issued some time ago by a news- 
paper man of Dawson describes the place as ‘‘a 
prosperous town of 300 inhabitants, located on 
the Northern Pacific Railroad, midway between 
the eastern and western boundaries of Kidder 
County, and also midway between Jamestown 
and Bismarck, and in the midst of as fine a farm- 
ing and grazing country as can be found any- 
where in the great Northwest.’ But there is 
much more to be said about Dawson, the trading 
center and marketing point for Kidder and por- 
tions of Burleigh, Wells, Stutsman and Logan 
counties. It should be the county seat of Kidder, 
and possibly may be some day. As the best 
grain producing and most populous section of the 
county, Dawson and vicinity holds a position 
that will not be disputed for many years. There 
is a strong probability of a large increase in 
population in the locality if the signs are to be 
relied upon. The great wheat crop is attracting 
wistful attention from Eastern people, some of 
whom have possibly looked upon the country 
from car windows and remember the wide sweep 
of almost perfectly level prairie that stretches 
out in all directions from Dawson. If they could 
have seen this land soon after harvest, with its 
miles and miles of grain in shock, they would 
have unhesitatingly pronounced it ‘‘as fair as 
any that can be seen in Uncle Sam’s domain.” 
Of the Eastern people who have visited the 
Northwest this fall, there are no more en- 
thusiastic than those who stopped at Dawson on 
hunting trips. They carried back with them im- 
pressions that only the most glowing descriptions 
could express, and it is not unlikely that several 
investments will follow as a result. ‘nee | 

Dawson seems t% have acquired a national 
reputation as a stopping place for hunters. Every 
year, in September and October, the hotel is 
filled with parties from the East, Chicago and 
the Twin Cities, who come to shoot the antelope, 
ducks, geese and grouse so plenty in the neigh- 
borhood. In spite of the slaughter each year 
there is always good shooting. Lake Isabel,a 
pretty timber bordered body of water two miles 
south of Dawson, and about the same in width, is 
a favorite spot with the hunters. 

‘*Kidder County has never asked for nor re- 
ceived aid from any source,” said a Dawson man; 
“even in the worst years the people of this 
county have managed to maintain themselves 
comfortably. Poverty was the usual condition 
of our early settlers. They were mostly poor 
when they came; and those who had a little 
money did not usually make proper use of it, 
and at the end of the first bad season they were 
in no better condition than their neighbors who 
came with nothing. Some of them got dis- 
couraged and moved away; but they failed to 
better themselves and many of them returned 
after a year or two to renew the struggle. It was 
a wise move on their part, for they began to im- 
prove at once. Favorable weather helped them 
to profitable crops, which experience had taught 
them to make the most of. Now they are out of 
debt, with few exceptions, and when the money 
for this wheat crop comes in they will be able to 
buy more land and stock, or lay by asnug sum in 
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the bank for an emergency fund. I tell 
you, ali things considered there is not a 
more prosperous community on the face 
of the earth today than right here within 
a dozen miles of where we stand.” The 
gentleman was not over-enthusiastic. 
He simply described the situation as it 
was and is, with some pardonable pride. 
Since the settlement of the eastern half 
of Kidder County about eight years ago, 
there have been seasons when very little 
of anything was grown. Lack of ex- 
periénce with North Dakota soil un- 
doubtedly accounts for many of the fail- 
ures reported in those years. Most of 
these here now have gained this ex- 





Indian maize, which makes excellent 
corn meal, rye, oats and barley—all 
these grew well this year and did credit 
to the soil. Rye has been found to be 
a reliable crop, and experimenting with 
the sugar beet is under way. 

Arthur Brundage, editor of the 
Dawson Standard, tells an interesting 
story of one of the biggest farmers in 
the neighborhood that is not without 
its impressive moral. Briefly, it is to 
the effect that the farmer came here in 
82 with just $700 in cashand no definite 
ideas as to what to do with it. He took 
a 160-acre Government claim and some 
good advice, attended strictly to his 








perience, and new-comers will get the 
benefit of their neighborly advice—for 


“knitting” and can now count up over 
$20,000 worth of property that he has 


ea awison THOMson 
Resipence oF *” ‘Dawson N.PAKoTa 








theré is no more generous soul than the 
farmer of the Northwest. 

As would be expected, there is little 
Government land unoccupied in the 
country tributary to Dawson. A few 
good claims remain, however, that are 
still open for settlement, lying within 
convenient distance. There is no waste 
land in the region described. What few 
spots here and there that are not tillable 
make the finest kind of grazing land. 
Buffalo grass grows abundantly on the 
uplands and meadow grass in the swales 
or depressions. Twenty times the num- 
ber of cattle and sheep now grazing 
could easily find sustenance in the same 
territory; but stock growing is increas- 
ing rapidly, farmers adding constantly 
to their herds and flocks, and soon will 
become an industry second in import- 
ance to no other, agricultural or other- 
wise. Money is in demand at the 
present time for buying stock, the 
profits of the business justifying the 
payment of good interest rates. There 
are about 20,000 sheep in Kidder County; 
the total wool product could not be 
learned, but there was marketed from 
Dawson station wool to the value of 
$9,000 last spring. This represents 
little more than abeginning. The next 
few years will determine the capacity 
of the country for sheep raising; for 
should it continue to be as profitable as 
heretofore the flocks of Kidder will be 
multiplied many times. 

Not since ’84 has there been anywhere 
near a full crop of wheat gathered, 
until this year. The acreage in grain 
has increased three-fold within the past 
two or three years, and the average 
yield for the central and eastern parts 
of Kidder County—claimed to be twenty- 
five busbels to the acre—brings the 
probable output at Dawson up to 250,- 
000 bushels. This will nearly all be 
marketed by December 1, as the farm- 
ers in this region were favored as to 
weather, in October, and were more 
fortunate in securing help and machin- 
ery for threshing than in other sections. 
A source of much satisfaction to the 
wheat growers here is the uniformity 
of yield. There were very few ‘“phe- 
nomenally productive” acres to be 
counter-balanced by others ‘‘not con- 
sidered in the estimate.” The grade of 
the wheat that has come to the Dawson 
market this fall has also run uncom- 
monly even, and the returns have been 
generally satisfactory. A fair propor- 
tion has graded ‘‘No. 1 Hard,” and the 
percentage of poor quality was very 
small. But wheat was not the only 
crop raised. Vegetables, flint corn or 
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THE DAWSON FLOURING MILLS. 











accumulated, including fine horses, 
vattle and sheep. That man brought 
brains with him, as well as energy. 

Dawson was made a town some eight 
or ten years ago by J. Dawson Thom- 
son, the banker and miller; a young 
man to whom great credit is due for his 
efforts toward the development and set 
tlement of the country and the building 
up of the town to its present size and 
commercial importance. In an inter- 
view attention was called to the fact 
that there are ten thoroughbred cattle 
nurseries near Dawson, that are greatly 
improving the average run of stock in 
the neighborhood. There is an cleva 
tor of 60.000 bushels capacity, a first- 
class flouring mill grinding hard wheat 
for export, two Protestant churches, 
two newspapers, several stores and a 
large hotel. When asked about the 
price of land located near the town Mr. 
Thomson stated that what few farms 
were offered for sale were held at $6 to 
$20 an acre, for improved and unim- 
proved lands. Buyers are likely to be 
numerous next spring if prices con 
tinue within reach. 





BURLEIGH COUNTY. 


The county of Burleigh lies about mid- 
way between the east and west borders 
of the State, and is a little south of the 
exact center. Its western boundary is 
that great artery of commerce, the Mis- 
souri River, which is navigable over 
1,000 miles further north. The county 
is a large one, comprising about forty 
seven townships—considerably over one 
million acres. It forms a part of the 
famous ‘‘Missouri Slope,” which is gain 
ing an unrivaled reputation asa country 
especially adapted to diversified farm- 
ing. The soil ismadeup of those chem- 
ical ingredients which alone can produce 
the world-famed ‘‘No. 1 Hard” wheat, 
very little of which is raised outside of 
North Dakota. 

The surface of the country is gener 
ally undulating, there being very little 
flat or marshy land. Flowing from the 
north and east into the Missouri River 
is Apple Creek. Its two branches water 
a large part of the county, and its val- 
leys are among the most productive 
Burnt Creek, in the western part, flows 
through several townships. Long Lake 
in the southeast, the McKenzie lakes in 
the center, and Grays Lake and [toss 
Lake in the north, are beautiful sheets 
of water, valued especially by the stock 
men, and favorite resorts of the sports 
man and tourist. 
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1 various localities ir he county are to be 
found outs roppings of a a varie ty of onite 
that is quite generally sed in preference to 
Eastern coa ecause ( ts cheapness There 
are five or six mines, besides numerous places 
vhere the coa rops out on the surface and is 
hauled away by anyone who wants it. he veins 

it rom elghtee! nehes to eleven eet in 
thickness Near Men n the Walker mine has 
turned out hundreds of tons for the farmers i1 
the nity The Hawley mine, eighteen n ~ 
north of Bis ch s seven-foot vein, and has 
been ente stance of several hundred feet 
The Casino mine, in Painted Woods Township, 
has been regularly worked for several years, and 
proves rofitab vestment for its owners 
Many of our farmers have found coal when sin 
ng tne we Ss, unt in one or two cases the coa 
ein is anattachment to the cellar. This settles 
or us the fue 1estion ihe supply 18 ine 


¢ 


NAUSsLLD or townsh pa ter townsh p is under 
iid this onite, al away to to the north 
of us and tot we over a hundred miles the 
coal is st found Analysis shows this coal to 
be in many respects better for fuel than the 
lowa or Illinois product. One of its most notable 

ialities is that of holding fire for a long time. 
In many houses the lignite fire never goes out 
during the winter season, and when closely shut 
ip it has been known to burn slowly for over 
three days 

All along the Missouri is found a belt of tim- 
ber that furnishes wood in abundance. Ash, 


box-elder, cottonwood and oak are the most com- 


mon varieties 
the 


Nowhere else in world does there grow a 


more nutritious crop of grasses for stock raising, 


ind our county offers special advantages for ven- 


tures in thisdirection. It has paid large returns 








every year, and our stock growers are already 
shipping out many carloads of cattle fattened on 
prairie grass alone. 


Sheep do remarkably well. Freedom from 


disease, dry winters, and the scarcity of wild 
animals, all unite in reducing the losses to the 
min 


mum. The past two years have seena great 


increase in the number of sheep in this county. 
Sheep raising is no longer an experiment here, 
for the success of the Campbell Bros., of Glencoe, 
and many others, has proven that our climate 
and grasses 


are especially adapted to the busi- 


ness. 


Several large horse ranches have been in suc- 


cessful 


operation since 1886, and the raising of 


an improved grade of horses has become one 
of our most important industries. For their 
product there is always a ready market. 

This year’s wheat crop will average about 
twenty bushels to the acre on over 17,000 acres. 


eau ar 


| 
| 
| 
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gion. Potatoes that weigh often over two pounds 
each, smooth and clean; pumpkins and squash 
of immense size and tempting flavor; melons, 
turnips, beets, 





everything seems to attain an 
enormous size. 

Burleigh County has taken the prize for the 
best exhibit at the Minnesota State Fair and her 
products have been put on exhibition by the 
Northern Pacific road in various parts of the 
Eastern States. At the New Orleans Exposition 
this county was awarded the hard wheat prize. 

The settlers near Bismarck are mostly Ameri- 
In Ecklund and surrounding townships 
a hard 


cans. 
there isa large number of Scandinavians 
working and useful class of citfzens. 
There are still over 200,000 acres of free Gov- 
ernment land open to settlement in this county. 
This fall there is an increasing demand for it, 
and a considerable number of new ‘‘claims” have 


been sought out. But yet there is room, and a 


=) » 
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rades mostly ‘‘No. 1 Hard.” In some locali- 
the much higher, and many 


instances are reported where the yield is over 


ties average is 


thirty bushels peracre. Oats are also very good 
this year, turning out from forty to sixty bushels 
per acre, and weighing extra heavy. 

The Missouri Slope is the only section of the 
State that successfully corn. In this 
county we have secured a crop almost every sea- 
son for the past eight years. The corn grown is 
of the Indian flint variety, which has become 
acclimated and ripens early, but the yellow dent 
raised. The yield is sometimes phe- 
nomenal. 

The Fort Rice Reservation, a narrow strip of 
land along the river south of Bismarck, is noted 
for its good crops, especially in the line of vege- 
We have never seen anything elsewhere 
to equal the remarkable productions of this re- 


raises 


also 


is 


tables. 








hearty welcome awaits he who desires to make 
with us a home for himself and help in de- 
veloping the marvelous resources of this grow- 
W. P. MOFFET, 
Editor ** Bismarck Settler.” 


ing couutry. 


BISMARCK, THE CAPITAL OF NORTH DAKOTA. 


There is something fine and commanding in 
the situation of Bismarck, standing, as it does, 
on hills that overlook the course of the great 
river of the Northwest—the Missouri. Twenty 
or thirty miles of the tawny stream, with its bor- 
dering belts of cottonwood forest, can be seen 
from almost any street crossing in the town, and 
from the crests of the hills the great steel rail- 
road bridge shows—the only railway crossing on 
the Missouri between Sioux City and Great 
Falls; a distance, following the bends of the 
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stream, of fully two thousand miles. The group 
of buildings, scarcely seen in the distance be- 
yond the bridge, is the town of Mandan. That 
white speck on the bluffs far down the river is 
Fort Abraham Lincoln, a spot of sad memories, 
for it was from this post that the gallant Cnster 
set forth with his cavalry on the ill-fated expe- 
dition that the annihilation of his 
regiment. 

When you enter Bismarck by rail from the 
east the first noble structure that you see is the 
State Penitentiary, a solid red brick edifice sur- 
rounded by a very tall white board fence, on 
which little sentry boxes are perched. Then 
you notice, on a brown hill slope far out beyond 
the limits of suburban growth, an enormous ob- 
ject of uncouth shape, looking like an exagger- 
ated brick pile. This is the unfinished capitol 
building, and its peculiar appearance comes 
from the fact that it presents to the town the 
dead wall of the central structure, which is to 
be joined in the future, according to the archi- 
tect’s plan, to the wings of animposing dome- 
edifice. Go up to the front of the 
building and you find that the wing built by 
the subscriptions of the people of Bismarck and 
presented by them to the old Territory is of 
itself a structure of liberal proportions, and a 
visit to its interior will show that it is large 
enough for all the present needs of the econom- 
ical government of a young State. 

The business streets of Bismarck stand on the 
the Missouri, but the 
river is a long way off across a stretch of nearly 


ended in 


surmounted 


‘second bench” above 
two miles of hay bottoms and cottonwood groves. 
Following the railroad westward to the bridge, 
also about two miles away, you will notice that 
the stream here runs at the foot of the bluffs, 
and that the bottoms are on the other side. Here 
is the steamboat landing from which boats leave 
for the upper river, following its sinuous course 
as far as Fort Benton. This was the only high- 
of to the mines of the Northern 
Rockies until the railroad was built. Its import- 
as a channel of commerce has greatly 


way travel 
ance 
diminished in late years, but it is still the only 
avenue of communication with a great deal of 
pastoral country lying along both sides of the 
stream, and the river traffic is still a valuable 
feature in the trade of Bismarck. With a fuller 
development of the river country the business of 
steamboating will considerably increase, and Bis- 
marck has a right to look upon the broad, muddy 
river one of her sure 
growth. The residence streets of the town climb 
gentle slopes from this level ‘‘second bench” 
back to the summits of the hills, and there are 
few dwellings so situated as to miss the superb 
outlook over the river and the valley which is 
the special pride of Bismarck people. 

The business streets exhibit an unusual num- 
ber of substantial three-story brick blocks for a 
2,500 inhabitants, and the size of the 
stores and the stocks they carry show that the 
trade of the place is not wholly a local one. It 
reaches far out, in fact, going away up the river 
as far as the steamboats run and down the river 
to farming settlements and stock ranches, and 
back into the country east of the river for a long 
distance. The old Sheridan House, which was 
an extreme outpost of civilization during the 
years when the Northern Pacific rested at Bis- 
marck, and in which a great deal of political 
and military history has been made, is still the 
leading hotel, and has nothing to be ashamed of 
in either its size or the comforts it offers to the 
traveler. A-bright daily paper, the Tribune, is 
conducted by M. H. Jewell. Like the hotel, the 
Tribune has a history, interwoven with the long 
effort to push civilization into the Trans- Missouri 
wilds in the face of the resolute hostility of the 
It was the first to chronicle nearly every 
Now it 


resources for future 


as 


town of 


Sioux. 
important event in that severe struggle. 





has the State printing contracts, 





and I hope finds its reward for its 
enterprise in the face of the many 
obstacles that beset a nespaper in 
a young Western community. A 
well printed weekly, edited with 
a good deal of originality, is the 
Settler, which naturally represents 
political sentiments in opposition 
to those championed by its ‘“‘es- 
teemed contemporary.” Its editor 


he... 
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contributes the preceding article 











on the resources of Burleigh 
County. 
The United States land office 


for the western part of North Da- 
kota is located at Bismarck, and 








here settlers can get full informa- 
tion as to the tracts still open to 
homestead entry. The town is an 
interesting place for the Eastern 
tourist to visit. He should take 
time to talk with the old settlers 











about its romantic early history, 











and to drive out over the hard, 
elastic prairie roads to see the 
farms and stock The 
country is all attractive, and it is 
a very big, broad country, with 
plenty of in it for new 
people. B. V. 8. 


ranches. 





room 





BISMARCK BUSINESS ITEMS. 














Joseph Dietrich claims the dis- 
tinction of being the ‘‘oldest in- 
habitant” of Bismarck. And there 
is no question as to his being en- 
titled to it, for he came to the place which in after 


BISMARCK. 


years was called Bismarck, in 1869. ‘‘People of our | 


color were so scarce around here in those days,” 
remarked Mr. Dietrich to the writer, ‘‘that when 
I wanted to gaze into a white man’s face I had to 
consult a mirror.” But that state of affairs did 
not last long. Bismarck was born and grew into 
a lusty infant and rapidly became a vigorous 
Western town. And Mr. Dietrich grew with it. 


He is now mayor of the city, having been elected | 


last spring by the progressive, liberal-minded 
element. He is also an active member of the 
Board of Education and the Board of Health. In 


all movements affecting Bismarck’s interests he | 


has been a leader. His business occupation is 





the management of a meat market and a large | 


cattle ranch, which latter lies sixty miles north | 


of the city. The market supplies most of the 
local demand, the beeves coming from his herd 
of 300 head, of his own raising. The steamers 
going up and down the Missouri River are mainly 
supplied from Mr. Dietrich’s market. 

The Northwestern Live Stock Company of Bis- 


marck is a local corporation, the natural out- | 
growth of a country so well adapted to the grow- | 


ing of sheep and cattle. The capital stock of the 
company is $150,000, of which 50,000 
is first preferred, the balance com- 
mon stock. It is officered by E. L. 
Whitford, president; C. H. Bum- 
stead, vice president, and KE. H. Wil- 
son, secretary and treasurer. The 
company was chartered in April, 
1897, and now have 6,500 head of 
sheep grazing the free grasses of the 
Missouri Valley, divided up in small 
bands with good farmers and stock- 
men within a radius of fifty miles of 
the Capital City. It is the intention 
of the company to largely increase 
the number the coming year, and 
may put in several hundred head of 
young cattle as well. There is no 
better country or feed for sheep and 
cattle than is found in the Missouri 
Valley in North Dakota, 





THE MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK BUILDING. 


To those who are used toa tropical climate and 
think that North 
may be a matter of some interest—or, more prop 


to know that the 
seed business is carried on as extensively there 


Dakota s only wheat, it 


grow 
erly speaking, of information 
in proportion to population as in any other parts 


H. Will has built up an 


flower 


of the country. Oscar 
admirable garden and 
Bismarck and supplies the territory east and 


west of the Missouri River to the extent that 


seed business at 


Bismarck influence reaches. He carries every- 
thing to be found in the business and has an ex- 
cellent business reputation, and is thoroughly 
familiar with the different 
their adaptability to different soils, and especially 
those that prosper in North Dakota. 

The Sheridan House at Bismarck is perhaps as 
well known as any hotel in the entire North- 
west, with the possible exception of the Mer- 
chants at St. Paul. It has sheltered and fed 
nearly all the American and foreign celebrities 
who have visited the State since the Northern 
Pacific road was built through to this point in 
73. A recent change in the management placed 
Mr. Frank Kihm 
ceeding Mr. E. H. Bly, the original and present 


varieties of seeds, 


in charge of the house, suc- 
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Sheep were introduced and proved 











MANDAN.—THE 


owner. Mr. Kihmis a young man of energy, 
general good qualities and experience, who is 


keeping up the old-time popularity 


THE WEST MISSOURI COUNTRY. 


[In writing about the West Missouri Country it 
is not my intention to run into any general 
description or give any statement of statistics. 
If the location of the region indicated is not 
cnown take a map and find North Dakota. Bis- 
marck is the capital. On the west side of the 
Missouri River opposite Bismarck locate Mandan. 
Thus along the lineof the Northern Pacific Rail- 
North and south of 
the Northern Pacific extending from the South 


road to the Montana Line. 
Dakota border to the Missouri River on the 
north is what I understand to be termed locally 
the West Missouri Country. 

Passing over the Northern Pacific Railroad 
about ten years ago west of the Missouri River, 
when the railroad thus terminated about Pom- 
peys Pillar, on the Yellowstone, east of Billings, 
this country then seemed strange and, though 
picturesque, looked lovely. At that time Con- 
gress was considering measures tending to for- 
feiture of the land grant. After gazing at the 
land in sight from the cars for some time the ex- 
perience led to the exclamation ‘‘Well! if some 
of those congressmen think this land is too good 
to give away they better come out here, and 


after seeing it they will pay some railroad com- 
This remark 


The land of Dakota 


pany for taking possession of it.” 
contains a basis of truth. 
prairies is worthless to the Government unless 
made accessible to railroads. The railroad ex- 
pends millions in building lines and sinks earn- 
ngs in operating expenses and taxes while wait 
ing returns 

While Eastern Montana and the West Missouri 
Country ten years ago seemed of doubtful utility 
that doubt has forever been dispelled. Twelve 
years ago, more or less, the city of Mandan was 
ocated on the west bank of the Missouri River 
opposite Bismarck. It was to be a second 
Omaha. An $80,000 hotel was built and business 
blocks of solid masonry followed on a similar 
scale. Manufacturing enterprises were started 
corresponding in degree. Ranches were capital- 
ized, farms opened up, coal veins started and no 
question raised regarding uninterrupted pros- 
perity. During this prosperous period the 
Marquis De Mores started his beef slaughtering 
plant at Medora, 150 miles west of Mandan and 
within thirty miles of the Montana line, invest- 
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MANDAN ROULER MILLS. 


ing about half a million dollars. All this went 
on, sustaining a fictitious prosperity, but settlers 
in sufficient numbers failed to people the valleys 
or settle the prairies. Many there were who 
located claims and homes on the prairies but 
counting only montbs of industry when years are 
actually required to make a newcountry inhabit- 
able, patience ceased to sustain perseverance 
and abandoned claims increased on all sides. 
This section was advertised as depressed and 
quite hopeless. But in the interval between 
then and now a wonderful change is noticed. 
People were not all depressed, and all intelligent 








that the owners were constrained to 
enthusiasm. Farmers located on 160 
acres of land were not confined to 
fenced pasturage; 
flocks of sheep and herds of cattle 
graze at will within reasonable 
bounds. With the clear skies and 
i exhilarating air I know of no better 
recreation than a ride over the trails 


=) so prolific in lambs, wool and mutton 


inclosures for 


and magnificent roads of the West 
Missouri country visiting the pros- 
perous ranches. Within the broken 
country the hills and buttes are en- 
chanting while the valleys are 
dreams of pastoral beauty lending a 
romantic tinge to the ranchman’s 
life. 

Such beauty and the benefits of 
the country were fully appreciated 
by the settlers who lived in satisfac- 
tion, though a little lonesome, and 
short of ready cash at times during 
the period of depression. Through 
those years though crops of grain 
were not extensively raised feed for 
cattle and sheep was ever abundant 





and wealth increased beyond anticipation. The 
evidence of increased wealth, while bearing fru- 
gal aspect in many instances seems romantic, and 
often getting acquainted with individual ranch- 
men and listening to the stories of their herds, 
their claims and their neighbors one does not 
need to look outside of North Dakota for history 
far more interesting and gratifying than the 
average historical narration. 

Here in the West Missouri Country the most 
satisfactory feature of life is the comparative 
freedom from crime and lawlessness. Nothing 
speaks more potently for the character of the 
people. The people have prac- 
ticed economy and where bank 











deposits were formerly held by 
the few they have now in- 
creased many fold and are held 
by the hundreds. What better 
conditions can be imagined 
than a community of people 
furnishing their own capital, 
knowing their own business and 
attending to it—a self-govern- 
ing people where freedom is 
boundless as the prairies, yet 
free from crime. A _ place 
where conditions of climate 
and surroundings tend to the 
elevation of morals and the 
attainment of health and hap- 
piness. 

During the last few years of 
so-called depression settlers 
have been coming in quietly 
and locating on ranches reach- 
ing out from the ravines fed 
by ever-living springs and ex- 
tending in all directions from 
the Cannon Ball River to the 
Missouri, where its waters are 
as clear and pure as mountain 








MANDAN.—MORTON COUNTY COURT HOUSE, 
od 


| citizens predicted the return of prosperity as 


sure as daylight follows darkness. Where such 
resources exist prosperity could not long re- 
main away. While the transition was pending 
people did not desert the country. The North- 
ern Pacific Railroad kept in operation and em- 
ployed many men and distributed from its pay 
rolls $30,000 to $45,000 per month in this section 
alone, while farmers kept on planting, ranchmen 
continued branding calves and shipping beef. 





springs can make them. While 
the Bad Lands from the cars 
look comparatively barren a 
drive from any station takes one through grassy 
valleys and into a country surprising in its 
abundance of vegetation, where locations for 
ranches seem as yet unsought and abundant. 

It was my privilege recently to have a few 
minutes visit with Jay Cooke—the one whose 
courage and intelligence fostered the placing of 
capital in the preliminary enterprises of locating 
and commencing to build the Northern Pacific 
Railroad. His enquiries of the development of 
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lignite coal veins, the raising of stock and cul- 
tivation of farms in this region being responded 
to by favorable facts seemed to exert a marked 
influence of satisfaction. All that has now come 
to pass and more was anticipated beyond any 
measure of doubt when money was first placed in 
the enterprise years ago. 

A young man who talks with Jay Cooke and 
notes what has come to pass in his day through 
the vicissitudes of fortune and facts can look for- 
ward to the next few years with every anticipa- 
tion of still more remarkable results. 

While Mandan boomed years ago and appar- 
ently played and lost, the signs of the times now 
indicate uninterrupted prosperity. The monthly 
visit of the Northern Pacific pay car has not 
been in vain. Machinery and rolling stock re- 
paired at Mandan shops now indicates money 
wellinvested. Vacant houses once existed but 
are now occupied by tenants. New homes and 
houses have been and continue to be erected to 
satisfy increasing demand. The good, substan- 
tial Inter-ocean Hotel, so long closed, is again 
opened to profitable business. The vacant stores 
are growing fewer in number. Vacant farms 
are again peopled by frugal farmers and a new 
season of prosperity has come, that being tem- 
pered with the experience of the past few years 
will make success undoubted. 

While Mandan has grown and is progressing 
Dickinson has been steadily going ahead—never 
having had a boom no backset has been ex- 
perienced, but with moderate prices and frugal 
ways continued prosperity is assured. New 
homes are building every year; the new school 
building is about completed, there are no vacant 
stores, and the whole place wears the cheerful 
expression of prosperity, which is the best indi- 


cation of success. Here at Dickinson we have 





the Northern Pacific District terminal shops and 
round house and Division Headquarters, lignite 
coal mines in the immediate vicinity, good farm- 
ing land and magnificent stock country. From 
here thousands of cattle are annually shipped 
from tributary ranges. With the prosperity of 
Mandan and Dickinson is linked the general 
prosperity of intermediate villages. 

What better indication or proof of prosperous 
country can be found than successful, business 
like towns? J. E. PHELAN. 

Dickinson, North Dakota, Oct. 10, 1891. 


MORTON COUNTY. 

A resident of Philadelphia was discussing in 
my Office a few days ago, the glorious crop that 
the farmers of North Dakota have reaped this 
year, and he said: 

‘Tam sorry for your sake, that the people of 
Morton County are not especially benefitted by 
the bountiful character of the harvest.” 

I asked what he meant, and he replied that as 
he understood it there was no wheat raised west 
of the James River Valley—a region 100 miles 
east of Mandan. I told him how great was his 
mistake—told him of the immense wheat yields 
per acre on the small farms in the Little Heart 
Valley, nine miles south of Mandan; of the 
thirty and forty bushel to the acre crops on 
Custer Flats, five miles southeast of this city; of 
the success of the wheat raisers all over the 
county; of the Russians in Mercer County, up 
the Missouri River, who have tens of thousands 
of bushels of wheat this year: of J. M. Tracey 
who has over $20,000 worth of wheat on his 850 
acre farm in Stark County—a farm that six 
months ago could not have realized on the 
market, $5,000. My visitor from the City of 


ma ss femeaeiers 
ec coer? 
z 5 





Brotherly Love admitted that he was learning 
When I showed him the enormous 
corn that decorated my sanctum, and 
him that they were all grown within a few 
miles of where he sat, he opened his eyes wide 
This county has always been well able to hold 
its own with any county in the State, so far as 
wheat raising is concerned. 
it has raised as many bushels, but it has raised 
as many bushels to the acre. 
small. A county containing over 8,000 squar 
miles with less than 7,000 inhabitants cannot do 


bunches of 


assured 


I don’t mean that 


Our population is 


very much wheat raising, but it can demonstrate 
the potentialities of its soil. This it has done 
this year ina very satisfactory manner. Ther 
are scores of farmers who have taken more cash for 
their wheat than their farms with all their build- 
ings and machinery were worth. 
is a good thing for the man who owns it, but the 


A gold mine 


trouble is that so few men can own fold mines, 
but North Dakota farms this year have proved 
to be veritable gold mines, and the best of it is, 
that so many deserving men can own them. 

But it is not only in wheat raising that our 
farmers have made a big strike this year. Their 
them 
It is not my intention, in this article, 


sheep and cattle have brought immense 
returns. 
to give much attention tospecifie yields of wheat 
or specific items of profit made by individual 
sheep or cattle raisers, but I desire to mentior 
one or two instances to illustrate the point | 
am making. At Glenullen, Mr. P. B. Wickham 
has a flock of sheep ewes. 
$1,140 worth of wool from the sheep. He shipped 


He sold, last season. 


a car load of fat sheep to Chicago, and the 203 
sheep in that car netted him $976.82. 
a total of $2,126.82; and to-day he has 990 sheep 
instead of 850, the increase being 342. 


There is 


| might 


mention scores of instances just as forcible a 
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this, of large percentages being made on sheepin 
this county. The reader will naturally ask what 
t has cost to look after these sheep—how much 
and Mr. Wickham has been obliged to own or 
east how much hay he has bought, and what 


other charges he has had to meet? The answer 
to this is that the 


inder the present state of thir 


sheep owner in this county, 


rs, need only own 


enough land on which to put his sheds and build 
ngs—-that there ure tens of thousands of acres of 
insold railroad land and untaken government 


and that are available for sheep to graze upon. 


Hav can be cut at no cost beyond the cost of cut 


ting While lam wr ng hay is being sold on 


the streets of this city at $4 a ton—far better hay 


than a great deal of the cultivated article that 
one meets with in the eust 

In the year 1882, I attended the Minneapolis 
fair, then being a resident of that city. I was 


impressed with the exhibits that were made by 


various North Dakota counties But the one 


g \lorton County 


thing that took my fancy in the 


exhibit, was a large chunk of coal, which | 
earned Was &a orton County product On in 
estigation found that there was an inex 
haustible supply s coal in Morton County 

tha € s were ther eing worked of « cht to 
fourteer t in thickness, and that most of that 
whicl is being produced cropped out near the 
surface t seemed to me then. having heard so 


much about the cold winters of North Dakota. 
nd the large amount of money which the farmer 
had to expend for fuel, that a county which 
ould make such a fuel showing as this, was 
indeed favore¢ Not on hecause farmers 
vould be ble to e it to cook with, and heat 
their house at ht cost, but th fuel must 
necessa’ ily for 1 nu for manufactories, 
wher he pop tion of the tate demands them 
Since that date, t ‘ as come nto more 
enera e Many of the flouring mills of the 
State 1 t ex vely he hotels—the Capitol 
building, the State Penitentiary, the State 
Axvlum for the Insane: and in some of the finest 
re ence it ri ne the nee airy heat, by 
furnace hot water or steam heating apparatuse 
I coal se in Mandan for $2.50 per ton. 
earea of cheap land in the United States. 
iv ible for tt gradually getting 
I ‘here are tho inds of young men in 
the east, who, during the next few years will 
wint ) leave ne oid hon eads, and seek pas 
i ew heir fathers did before them: 
the \ vant toact pioneers ina new country. 
Che roads have preceded them into the 
prairie state where Uncle Sam is still ready to 
donate 160 acre of land to the bona fids« farmer 


ra homestead, and in that respect the son has 
her. The 
f. 


armer and stock raiser, 


the advantage of the fat largest body 


ind available for the 


near to railroads, is here in North Dakota. The 
st thinly settled region in this State is west 
of the Missouri River. The greatest chances 
open for the man who desires to make a home for 
mself in a fertile region exist here to-day. 
[It is a fact worthy of special mention, that the 


region in North Dakota bounded on the east and 
nort "vy the Missouri River. on the 


Montana 


west by the 
ine and on the south by South Dakota, 
is the best watered region in the two states of 
North and South Dakota. Within that region 
ire the Little Missouri, the Knife, the Heart. 
the Little Heart, the Cannon Ball and the Grand 


rivers, to say nothing of many smaller streams 


tributary to those mentioned. All these streams 
are running all the year. It is plain enough to 
the casual observer even, that they get their 
waters from some hidden springs and do not 
depend upon local rains. The water that feeds 


them comes from the Rocky 


Mountains along 
strata that are shallow. Our neighbors in the 
James River Valley get Rocky Mountain water 


after it has passed us but their water is too deep 








down to feed their rivers. The only way they 
can get at the stores of waters beneath them, is 
We have about come 
to the conclusion in this county that our Mandan 
artesian well will always prove to be a dry hole, 
as it is now, at a depth of 1,600 feet. We have 
with that well, gone far past the Rocky Moun- 
Our share of that water bubbles up 
nearer the surface, and affords moisture for our 


by boring artesian wells. 


tain water. 


fields, and our cattle, sheep and horses, during 
the entire year. 

As this is not a ‘‘boom” article for the pur- 
pose of selling town lots, it is not necessary to 
say much about Mandan—the city which stands 
at the gateway to an empire 200 miles long by 
This city is at the entrance to the 
great Northern Pacific bridge, over which a 


150 wide. 


never ending train of passengers and freight 
The situation of Mandan 
has been compared to the butt end of an open fan. 
\ll the lines of this open fan point to a common 
The development of the country is 


travels east and west. 


center. 
what Mandan’s citizens desire. They are willing 
to have men of energy, thrift and action come 
and share the advantages which they possess. 
\s they look upon the indomitable energy dis- 
played in the past by the citizens of Minnesota— 
aul and Min- 
neapolis, they realize that a climate such as we 
possess is the most conducive to health. Those 
of us who live in the northwest and propose to 
stay here, cannot be seduced by the siren tongues 
that murmur to us from a region of eternal 


by the men who have built up St. 


summer. Our winters are our most delightful 
season. In the house our coal ministers to our 
needs, and abroad the air braces us and imparts 
an energy which the residents of an enervating 
All this county needs 
is more men—men who will bring to their new 
homes a willingness to work, and they will find 
nature ever ready to contribute of her boundless 
stores for their benefit. 
R. M. TUTTLE, Editor ‘‘Mandan Pioneer.” 


climate know nothing of. 


MANDAN’S SITUATION AND PROSPECTS. 





When Mandan was laid out, about ten years 
ago, many hopes were based upon its speedy 
growth into a large commercial town. Its situa- 
tion on the west bank of the Missouri, where 
the river is spanned by the long iron bridge of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad, attracted to it 
many speculators who saw analogies between its 
position and that of Omaha, and predicted for it as 
brilliant a future as that already realized by the 
Nebraska metropolis. They platted additions 
running back into the hills and stretching far up 
the valley of the Heart, and they proved their 
faith by works, erecting a number of good brick 
The railroad helped along 
their theory by establishing the repair shops of 
the Missouri division at this point and erecting 
a handsome passenger station. As soon as the 
town had gota fair start the long period of de- 
pression in the Dakotas began. Some thousands 
of people had come into the country west of the 
Missouri during the three or four years follow- 
ing the opening of the railway, but they spread 
themselves over a large area of country and were 
not sufficiently numerous to support at Mandan a 
big town. They were mostly people of very small 
means, who established themselves in little set- 
tlements at the railway stations, engaging in 
farming on a small scale, or seeking to form 
herds of cattle from very limited beginnings. It 
took a few years of struggle for these settlers to 
conquer the strange conditions of a new country 
and to make their industry tell in the production 
of wealth from the soil. They! were poor cus- 


business structures. 


tomers for the merchants during those years. 
Mandan, their only supply point besides their 
local stores, did not profit much from their trade. 
With very few exceptions, these pioneers are now 





independent. They own herds and flocks, have 
wheat and corn to sell and are able to buy all 
necessary comforts and some luxuries for their 
families. I know of no new country where set- 
tlers have done better on the whole in a few 
years than in this west of the Missouri country, 
in North Dakota. The pioneers have not been 
largely reinforced, but the report of their pros 
perity begins to attract immigrants. The large 
wheat crop of this year and the handsome profits 
made from cattle and sheep will, no doubt, bring 
in thousands of new settlers next year. It isa 
better country than Oklahoma, yet it has re- 
mained practically unoccupied for ten years after 
the railroad was built across it, save for a few de- 
tached settlements here and there. 

There may never be a city at Mandan as large 
as Omaha is to-day. In truth, there is an impor- 
tant difference in the geographical positions of 
the two places. Omaha is nearly 200 miles fur- 
ther east than Mandan, and consequently has 200 
miles more of agricultural country back of it—that 
is to say, west of it—than has Mandan, before the 
arid region is reached. Mandan has, however, 
a very large stretch of good country necessarily 
tributary to it, comprising seven or eight big 
counties. Allof this region isan admirable stock 
country, and much of it is good for general farming 
and can show as favorable a record for grain and 
root crops as can any section of the State outside 
of the Red River Valley. This stretch of coun- 
try is completely corralled for the benefit of 
Mandan. East and north of it flows the broad 
current of the Missouri, bridged for railway 
transit at no point in the State save here, and 
nowhere bridged for the use of teams. On the 
south is the Standing Rock Indian Reservation 
and on the west the cattle ranges of Montana. 
At no other point is there the remotest probabil- 
ity of a rival town springing up. Whatever of 
development there may be inall of North Da- 
kota lying west of the Missouri, whether in farm- 
ing, in stock raising, in wool growing or in coal 
mining, will certainly contribute to Mandan’s 
prosperity. Those who have held on to Mandan 
property will surely see at least a fair measure of 
their early hopes realized at no distant time. 
This vast, beautiful grassy country, with its fer- 
tile lands, seams of coal and springs of pure 
water, cannot much longer remain in its present- 
condition of sparse settlement. Even if no use 
should be made of it save tostock it with domestic 
animals enough to consume its pasturage and 
natural hay, it will support a town of ten or fif- 
teen thousand people, and with the success that 
has attended farming in connection with raising 
stock in a small way it is certain that this region 
is not going to remain an open range country 
long. Where men have paid for their farms and 
machinery with a single wheat crop land will not 
long be anybody’s or everybody’s property to 
range flocks and herds upon. 

There can be no better indication of the new con- 
ditions of prosperity that have come to Mandan 
than the fact that the town has not house-room 
enough for its people and that new dwellings are 
being built to supply a pressing demand. Much 
of this prosperity comes from the increasing dis- 
bursements of the railroad company to its em- 
ployes in the shops and on the road. The com- 
pany now pays out about $20,000 a month in the 
place. Some part of the new growth must also 
be attributed to the stockmen, who have made 
money in the surrounding region. and who seek 
homes in the town for the purpose of educating 
their children. Then, the volume of trade is all 
the time increasing as the country people become 
more independent of debts, and this gives work 
in stores and shops to more people. 

The wheat crop of Morton County this year was 
about 400,000 bushels, which, converted into 
money, would amount to $100 for every man, 
woman and child in the county. Many cases are 
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cited of farmers who have sold their one crop 
this season for more money than their farms and 
improvements have cost them. The sheep men 
show results almost as remarkable. Take, as a 
specimen case, that of a rancher who bought 850 
head last year, sold wool and mutton this year 
to the amount of $2,100 and has 910 sheep left. 
Thus he obtained a handsome income, and at the 
same time actually increased his capital, repre- 
sented by his flock. Sheep are proving so profit- 
able, on account of the absence of the diseases 
which decimate the flocks in other regions, that 
many of the townspeople throughout North Da- 
kota are putting out small ‘‘bunches” on shares 
with the farmers. It is currently reported that 
the profits on money invested in this way are 
from twenty-five to thirty per cent a year. 
Morton County has a very creditable record in 
the raising of blooded stock, particularly of 
horses. A few miles south of Mandan the River- 
side Ranch Company, with a capital of $100,000, 
makes a specialty of Norman draft horses. The 
manager is J. S. Green. John H. Hager, a 
brother of Fred. D. Hager, of St. Paul, is also in 
horse raising, and says there is no more favora- 
ble region for profits in this business and for the 





Michael Lang, who located here in 79, on the 
same spot where is now his large grocery. Mr. 
Lang is naturally proud of the distinction since 
the town has attained its present proportions. 
He is vice president of the First National Bank. 

The traftic in hardware, stoves and tinware is 
taken care of by Messrs. McDougal & Gunn, a 
well known firm whose establishment is located 


on the main business thoroughfare of Mandan. 


Their trade extends over a wide territory. 

In connection with the Inter-Ocean Hotel, 
which is conducted on the European plan, and 
provides acceptable accommodations for the trav- 
eling public, is the Inter-Ocean Restaurant, at 
the N. P. passenger depot. The latter is a 
model of neatness, and is noted as one of the best 
railroad eating houses on the line. Mr. W. S. 
Barrows, the proprietor, has planned and will 
soon complete extensive improvements, which 
will make it without exception the finest. Mr. 
Barrows is the proprietor, also, of the Indian 
Bazaar near by, containing a rare collection of 
articles peculiarly Western, which attracts 
throngs of travelers from every through train. 

Two of the few large flouring mills in North 
Dakota are those of the Mandan Roller Mill Co., 





Morton and adjacent counties west of the Mis- 
souri. It isa highly creditable exhibit, also, for 
the bank itself. 
$218,204. President Lyon stated that the aver- 
age for the fall and winter months would reach 


The deposits are set down at 


$200,000, a fair proportion or which are made by 
Mandan merchants. There were loans out to the 
extent of $15,640, chiefly among stockmen and 
farmers. The bank has a capital of $50,000, and 
The 
The officers 
and directors are H. R. Lyon, president; Michael 
Lang 


—*) 


the surplus and profits amount to $19,000, 
stock is largely owned in Mandan. 
vice president: A. E. Flynn, cashier; John 
D. W. Wellman. The 
menced business ten years ago, passed safely 


Gunn and concern com- 
through the trying times of the past years, and 
is now enjoying its full share of the substantial 
prosperity of the Northwest. The commendable 
conservatism maintained at all times by the 
management doubtless accounts for the bank’s 
uniformly high standing, though they have 
always been prominent in furthering Mandan’s 
commercial interests. 

C. R. Clark & Co., whose advertisement ap- 
pears elsewhere in this number, succeeded some- 


time ago the firm of Carpenter & Cary, whose 





STOCK RANCH OF T. S. 


development of good qualities in the animals 
than this well grassed, well watered, breezy coun- 
try west of the Missouri. E. V. 8. 


MANDAN BUSINESS AFFAIRS. 


The Mandan Land and Improvement Co. 
owns all the available ground in Mandan south 
of the railroad, and offers ample sites for 
new enterprises, with side-track facilities and 
every convenience for shipping and handling 
fuel, grain, merchandise and manufactured arti- 
cles. The present manufacturing concerns area 
flouring mill, a creamery and the extensive shops 
of the railroad. Aspur track nearly a mile long 
runs through the property of the company. The 
company will heartily co-operate in the estab- 
lishment of new industries, and invites corres- 
pondence from energetic men who are seeking a 
field for their efforts in the new West. 

R. T. Carroll supplies Mandan with choice 
meats, and has the cream of the local trade. He 
is a young man of energy and public spirit, who, 
though only a few years in business, already 
ranks among the leading business men of Man- 
dan. 

The first business house in Mandan was that of 





who operate the Mandan and Bismarck mills; 
the former with a capacity of 300 barrels a day 
and the latter with a 200-barrel capacity. The 
Mandan mill is spoken of by those in a position 
to know as the most complete in the State in the 
way of machinery and general construction. It 
grinds the wheat of Morton, Oliver, Stark and 
Mercer counties and ships the flour to Montana, 
to the Pacific Coast, to England, Seotland and 
Holland. There are regular markets for each of 
the various grades. Montana buys the ‘‘patent,” 
the Coast States the “family” grades, and Eu- 
rope the ‘“‘bakers’.” The brands are, for the 
patent, ‘‘Gold Heart;” for the family flour, ‘‘Sil- 
ver Heart; for the bakers’, ‘‘Red Heart,” and 
for the low grades, ‘*Missouri.”” These brands 
are famous the world over for reliability, and the 
demand is steadily increasing. The mills are 
managed by J. M. Turner, one of Mandan’s most 
progressive business men. The stock of the cor- 
poration is held mainly in the East, the presi- 
dent, W. S. Crosby, and C. H. Souther, the 
treasurer, being residents of Boston. 

The last statement of Mandan’s principal finan- 
cial institution—the First National Bank—made 
in September, shows a very flattering condition 
of affairs among the farmers and stock raisers of 





UNDERHILL, NEAR ANTELOPE, NORTH DAKOTA, 


extensive real estate 
known to investors 
Clark & Co. 


their predecessors. 


operations made 
East West. 
are sustaining the good name of 


them 
and Messrs. 
They are the only real es- 
tate firm in Mandan, and besides handling choice 
town properties and farms, they have the sale 
of N. P. Railroad lands in this neighborhood. 
They take charge of property for non-residents, 
paying taxes, collecting rents, etc. <A specialty 
with them is placing loans for non-residents on 
approved real estate. They are offering some 
very attractive bargains at this time in acre 
property near Mandan. 

The extensive and varied stock of McGillic & 
Simpson, of Mandan, has recently been increased 
to meet the demands of a tremendous trade— 
greater, in fact, than was ever known in this 
region. The line is groceries, crockery, flour, 
feed, provisions and green fruits. Besides sup- 
plying their share of the local trade, this firm 
do considerable jobbing business in Morton, 
Stark and Billings counties. ‘‘There is more 
money in this section now than there has ever 
been,” remarked Mr. McGillic, ‘tand the people 
are going to live accordingly. You might add 
there a word about the firm’s 3,000 head of sheep, 
which are leased in small lots to farmers and 





yrreeders of Morton County. This plan enables 
a man of small means to secure half the profits 
‘ising from increase and wool product without 


f 


the outlay of adollar. Itsimply requiresa portion 


and the results are always grati- 


of s time, 


Tubbs & Cummins supply a considerable por- 
tion of the clothing, furnishing goods, boots and 
shoes used DY the employes of the Missouri 
Division of the Northern Pacific and the farm- 
ers and ranchmen of the country forty to sixty 
miles north and south. Their trade is most 
ugreeably affected by the great crops this fall. 

Theis are the 


proprietors of a particularly handsome dry goods 


4 


{ ° 
yiessrs 


Morgan, Stratton & 
and millinery advantageously situated 
midway of that long street of Mandan which 
fronts on the N. P. R. R. 
illy brisk trade this fall, and say that a better 


store, 
Chey report an unusu- 


ass of goods is in demand than has heretofore 
They have no fault to find with 
their to be 


essed with a fair supply of money. 


been purchased. 


‘tions, all 


collec patrons seeming 


NEW SALEM. 


\ west-bound Northern Pacific train makes a 
steady climb of twenty-eight miles after crossing 
the Missouri River, through a rather rough 
country, and stops at New Salem, in the midst of 
a rich grain and grazing region. The immediate 


outlook is not particularly inviting, the best 
ands being hidden from view by broken ranges 


f 


of low hills. These landsare not remote, by any 


means, as might be imagined, but lie chiefly 


within easy distance of the town. The cultivated 


sections are more or less scattered. Though a 
fair percentage of the lands are productive in one 


form or another, the desirable spots are far from 
wing generally occupied by either crops or live 
stock. A colony of Germans from Illinois settled 
down in the neighborhood eight years ago, made 
cood farms of the virgin soil and are now almost 
vithout exception in comfortable circumstances. 
hese Germans still form the largest portion of 
the inhabitants of the region. Some Americans 
are located here and there who have been equally 
prosperous, this season’s crops alone making 
them is hardly possible that 
iny of these will ever leave the country which 
has been the source of their wealth, even though 


independent. It 


iany of them have met with disheartening ex- 
periences before gaining a substantial footing. 
\nd now that the 
reached their doors, it may be presumed that 


high tide of prosperity has 


their friends and relations in the East and in the 
‘Fatherland” who are struggling along on worn- 


‘ 


out soil, will join them before another year rolls 

Every farmer in this part of the country has a 
few cattle and sheep—some handling herds of 
These have all been “raised 
‘at ustle or no expense, and in un- 


onsiderable size 
on the place 
favorable crop seasons have been the chief source 
of revenue. Hardly a farmer of those who came 
here a few years ago would be seriously crippled 
tinancially now even in case of a total failure of 

ops. Thousands more cattle and sheep could 

‘grazed within a few miles of New Salem, and 
very animal have plenty of grass to feed upon. 

Fine vegetables are grown in the vicinity of 
New Salem, and the extent of the dairy product 
remarkable, considering that it 
comes altogether from farms. This product goes 
A small flouring 


is something 


almost entirely to Montana. 
mill does a local business sufficient for all the re- 
qu.rements, and furnishes a cheap, convenient 
exchange market for the grain growers, who get 
therefor a good quality of-flour. There is only 
one other mill between Mandan and Montana. 
Well stocked general stores, a lumber yard and a 
pretty nearly 


farm machinery house supply 


everything that isneeded by their patrons. New 
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Salem needs an elevator; the nearest approach 
to such an important concern being two store 
houses, owned by the Mandan Roller Mill Com- 
pany and a farmers’ union. This want is not 
likely to remain long unsupplied, considering 
the extent of this year’s crops. There will be 
something like 150,000 bushels of wheat marketed 
from this point during the fall and winter, if 
sufficient help can be secured to thresh it. The 
grain has suffered but little from wet weather in 
this locality. According to an authority who 
may be considered reliable, nearly the entire 
crop of this market will grade ‘‘No. 1 Northern,” 
and a small per cent will rank as ‘“‘No. 1 Hard.” 

A church and a brick school house speak for 
the religious and educational advantages, and 
show that the community is not lacking in this 
respect. Settlers are offered strong inducements 
to locate in the neighborhood, and parties wish- 
ing information of a more definite nature are 
invited to address any one of the gentlemen 
whose names appear in the advertisement printed 
in this number of THE NORTHWEST. Plenty of 
good coal is found on nearly every farm, furnish- 
ing excellent fuel for the mere trouble of get- 
ting it out from near the surface. 


It is not claimed for Sims that it is the most 
attractive place in the world, but the residents 
of the town and vicinity maintain, and certainly 
show conclusive reasons for maintaining, that in 
many respects the immediate locality offers in- 
ducements to settlers not found elsewhere in 
North Dakota. A great stretch of country, ad- 
mirably adapted for grazing, extends ‘o the 
north and south of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road in Oliver and Morton counties, which should 
be made productive. An abundance of Govern- 
ment and railroad land is obtainable anywhere in 
the neighborhood of Sims, which is well watered 
by three running streams, emptying into the 
Little Muddy, which in turn delivers its waters 
into the Heart River fifteen miles south. Almost 
any number of sheep or cattle ranches could be 
located on these lands and made highly profitable 
by careful management. The railroad lands are 
offered on terms which anybody could comply 
with, and in many sections they would produce 
grain. 

The town of Sims was built principally in 1883 
by the N. P. Coal Co., who developed that year 
the coal mines which were opened in ’78. Since 
then the North Dakota Coal Co., the Sims Coal 
Co., and Wadeson Bros. have opened and are 
now successfully operating mines, shippi:.g, dur- 
ing the winter season, from 200 to 250 cars a 
month. It is the chief industry of the town, the 
four mines giving employment to more than fifty 
men in the busiest time of the year. The coal is 
a superior quality of lignite, easily mined from 
veins seven feet in thickness. It is shipped east 
to Mandan, Bismarck, Jamestown and interme- 
diate points, and to towns on the Jamestown & 
Northern and the James River Valley branch. 
[It can be delivered at those points so much more 
cheaply and quickly than eastern coal, that a 
steady demand exists for it, and a reliable, profit- 
able market is found near at hand. This lignite 
burns steadily, makes an intense heat and creates 
no soot. There is reason to believe that the use 
of this coal in North Dakota tow.s will increase 
greatly as the communities increase in popula- 
tion. Even now the only competitor it has as 
stove coal within 150 miles of Sims is the anthra- 
cite. 

A very marked peculiarity of Sims, and one 
that distinguishes it from all other towns west of 
the Missouri, is that the buildings are, with but 
one or two exceptions, constructed of brick. 
Some of these are vacant, which gives the place 
a deserted appearance at first glance and causes 





passengers on the Northern Pacific trains to 
make disrespectful remarks about it being ‘‘a 
dead town.” Butif one of these passengers wlll 
stop over for a few hours and watch commercial 
proceedings closely, he will come to the con- 
clusion that he has discovered the liveliest 
corpse to be found between the two oceans. 
There is a steady and frequently brisk trade at 
the two general stores and the lumber yard, and 
the customers have money. The ‘wheels of 
commerce” are kept well greased at all times in 
this little community. The trade is constantly 
increasing in vo!ume, which can hardly be said 
to indicatea backward movement. Sims is prob- 
ably better equipped in the way of public buiid- 
ings than any place of the size in the State. 
There is a handsome .brick school building that 
cost an even $5,000, and a thrifty Norwegian con- 
gregation have a substantial structure of their 
own, with a regularly employed pastor. The 
merchants and mine operators are progressive 
men, who show a disposition to push Sims’ inter- 
ests rapidly forward, this winte-, and it would 
not be surprising if they succeeded in bringing 
in a number of rancnmen with large herds of 
cattle and sheep to fatten on the grasses of the 
hills, and increased largely the output of their 
mines and working forces. These thinys are 
pretty certain to happen in the near future. 


GLENULLEN. 


This town is situated on the main line of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad. Daily mails are re- 
ceived the year around. The people of the sur- 
rounding country are about equally engaged in 
farming and stock raising. Both pay well, yet 
the two combined, perhaps, prove the more profit- 
able. All kinds of small grains such as wheat, oats, 
corn, etc., grow to perfection, as do also all kinds 
of roots, such as potatoes, beets, cabbages, 
onions, etc. 

Victor Shauf came to Glenullen last November, 
bought a team, wagon, plows, etc., seed, grain 
and provisions for the winter for $800. Last 
spring he sowed his grain and this fall threshed 
over $800 worth of wheat alone. He had several 
other crops in beside wheat which did well. 
This is only one instance of what has been done 
and what can be done in this section. This man 
filed on a piece of Government land, the cost of 
which was #18. He lives on it five years and 
gets a deed, free, from Uncle Sam, for his farm. 
What do you who live on high priced farms or 
on leased farms think of this? Stock raising is a 
very favorable industry here on account of the 
abundance of good water, good range and 
peculiar qualities of the grasses. These grasses 
cure on the stalk early in the fall and remain 
cured hay all winter long. Frost and snow do 
not hurt them. Horses live and remain fat feed- 
ing on them all winter and require no shelter. 
A great many also allow their cattle to do the 
same, but conservative men put up hay and 
shelter for cattle and sheep, as once or twice in 
the past four or five years some cattle and sheep 
have been lost in unusually severe storms in 
the winter time. Horses have never had any 
trouble; thus any one can see how profitable 
atock-raising really is when he takes this into 
consideration, together with the fact that diseases 
of any kind are almost unknown. Quite a num- 
ber have made starts in the stock business who 
had no capital to begin with. They took flocks 
of sheep or herds of cattle or horses on shares, 
(any good, reliable man can get plenty of such 
chances here) for a term of years and thus at the 
end of the term their share of the increase makes 
them quite a bunch of their own. Some young 
men work out by the month or year and put 
their savings into live stock, and are rapidly be- 
coming independent in that way and every season 
sees numerous young men who announce to their 
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HARVESTING SCENES ON THE J. M. TRACEY FARM, ADJOINING TAYLOR, NORTH DAKOTA. 


employers that they cannot work out any more 


as they have to look after their own stock now, | 


they are getting so much on hand. All of these 
are facts, and the prosperous living witnesses 
can be and will be gladly shown to any one who 


wishes. This is a prosperous country, good 


climate, good schools, good churches, plenty of | 


free fuel for the digging, telegraph and railroad 
facilities, good roads, good times, everybody 
happy, healthy and contented. Think of a 
country where there are no stumps in the way of 
plowing, yet, dear reader, don’t think we have no 
trees, for we have, A country where coal is so 
abundant that all you have to do is to dig it, and 
haul it to your store. Think of this and then 
think whether you would not like to live there. 
Geo. A. Breckenridge, Eugene Denzel or D. 
P. Barnes will furnish you with detailed in- 
formation regarding the country around Glen- 
ullen, any one of whom can be relied upon for an 
accurate statement of facts regarding that region. 


HEBRON. 


Notwithstanding its youthfulness—it is the 
youngest town in the West Missouri Country— 
Hebron is one of the most important business 
points in that region, and the settlement is pro- 
portionately prosperous. It is advantageously 
located in the extreme western limits of Morton 
County, surrounded by the finest of hard wheat 
lands and an abundance of range for grazing. 
The agricultural prospect from Hebron station 
is not promising, the farms lying beyond the 
hills, on which cattle may be seen here and 
there. 

Drouth caused a shortage of crops the past 
five seasons, but the farmers in this section of 
country were not idle. There were other inter- 
ests to look after. During the present year 
alone nearly 200 cars of stock cattle and sheep 
were brought in, along with ten car-loads of farm 
machinery and twenty car-loads of lumber. The 
shipments in the same time amounted to thirty- 
five cars of cattle, sheep and horses, though con- 
siderable more will go out before this season 
closes. When the wheat shipments are figured 





in, the total business of the station will aggre- 
gate 400 cars. This is a remarkable showing for 
a new and small community, in which there has 
been no effort made to create an unnatural 
growth. Then, in addition to the live stock and 
wheat, an immense quantity of oats and potatoes 
was grown, which must reach a market through 
the Northern Pacific, as do the other products. 

A modest estimate of the wheat that will be 
marketed from this point is 75,000 bushels. Ac- 
cording to a Mandan buyer who visits frequently 
every wheat growing locality west of the Mis- 
souri, Hebron farmers have produced more 
‘‘No. 1 Hard” than those of any other section, 
and all have grown more or less this year. 
The cash returns for this crop of first quality 
grain will give them all sufficient working capi- 
tal to increase their holdings of land and stock 
And there is no question but that these thousands 
will be used to the best advantage by the thrifty 
farmers of this neighborhood. 

A gentleman who may be considered an au- 
thority on the farming and stock growing inter- 
ests of Hebron was asked to express himself on 
the situation in a general way. He is a member 
of the widely-known firm of Krauth & Leutz, the 
extensive live stock growers and Northern Pa- 
cific land agents, who for eight years handled 
the heaviest general merchandise business in the 
West Missouri region. ‘‘The figures you have 
there are the clearest indication of the prosper- 
ous condition of our people,” he said. ‘*Many in 
the East think persons without means should 
not come to North Dakota. That is an entirely 
wrong idea. I could name scores of families and 
single men who didn’t have a cent in the world 
when they came here; some, indeed, were in 
debt for money advanced them to come. They 
are to-day independent owners of farms and live 
stock. Of course they had to hire out and work 
for others, or take live stock on shares; but 
where they were industrious and economical it 
did not take long to lay by enough to start for 
themselves. And once fairly started in this 
way, their possessions increase rapidly. It would 
be a blessing if more wage earners would come 
to this country to fill the places of those who 





have embarked in farming and stock growing 
for themselves. They are needed very much, 
and the right sort will not be obliged to work 
long for others. By simply taking advantage of 
the opportunities that are always offered, any 
young man of energy and common sense who 
knows the first thing about stock or farming can 
gain for himself a competence in a short time.” 
Conversations with other gentlemen wel) ac- 
quainted with the situation here corroborated 
the foregoing in every particular. Hebron will 
grow. 


RICHARDTON. 


In the eastern part of Stark County, to the 
north and south of Richardton, are a number of 
prosperous settlements of Russians, Germans and 
Scandinavians ; the latter having farms north of 
the N. P., principally, and the former living 
some distance to the south. Mr. De France, a 
merchant of Richardton who knows personally 
every one within trading distance of the town, 
gives some very pleasing information in regard 
to the condition of these settlers. They are all 
well-to-do, he says, though most of them had 
nothing to speak of when they came, a few years 
ago; and even those who have held lands long 
enough to put in and harvest one crop are out of 
debt and have something to begin with next 
year. A narration of the experiences of some of 
these people since they took up claims or bought 
railroad lands, with a statement of their present 
situation, would read like a fairy tale. Others 
who landed here with a moderate sum of ready 
money and practical ideas of farming might re- 
cite equally remarkable stories, but the contrast 
between the “‘then”’ and ‘‘now” would not be so 
striking. Any of these incidents, however, serve 
to show the possibilities in North Dakota, and 
refute the slanderous yarns of certain non-pro- 
ductive and useless settlers from the East, who 
would prefer living on charitable contributions 
to making their way by hard work. 

A Russian bought a farm near Richardton last 
spring for $1,200, a portion of which he put in 
wheat, yielding 4,000 bushels. That part of his 





22 THE N¢ 


farm alone ht m enough to pay for the 
whole tract and have some ftec hundred dol 


this portion of the 


lars left The average n 


county was about thirty bushels to the acre, 


mostly hig grade, and no failures were re 
ported Oats, barley, flax and corn were grown 
in the neighborhood, this year, the yield being 
exceptionally good; and, like every other point 


from the Missouri River to the Bad Lands, ‘the 


finest potatoes in the world” were raised in 
abundance Chere will be thousands of bushels 
of these fine potatoes remain in the ¢ round, from 
lack of time to dig them and room to store them 


Large, sound, excellent flavored 
potatoes can r] ought at severa 


f 


points tor fifteen cents a bushe 


though twenty cents Is the pre 


vailing price 
Over in the Heart River 


region 


t great deal of 


to the south is a 


Government land, unoccupied, and 
here and there are many desirable 
Northern Pacific 


tracts ol! Rail 


road land which can, and and 
doubtless will, be bought up soon 
at the present prices, but there 
will be for a long time yet plenty 


of open rane for prazing. Nearly 


every farmer hereabouts has a 


small lot of cattle or sheep or both, 
which forms one of the chief 
sources of revenue 
TAYLOR. 
Within radiu f miles 
vith Taylor as a central point, 
there were (00 acres in wheat this year. The 
average yi « somewhere near thirty 
sushels, which would bring to the Taylor market 
from this crop 1! ess than 125,000 bushels. 
\ great part of the grair prod iced is of the 
highest grade ‘No. 1 Hard” and ‘‘No. 1 North 
ern The gently rolling land is peculiarly fit- 
ted for wheat growing. One farmer said that 
he had averaged more than a dozen bushels to 
the acre for the nine years he has -been t ng 
Stark ( ty so It i estion if more than 
one or two localities could show such a record, 
of even ex ptional cases—as the one mentioned 
Oo ‘ ~ >U at such a th ng 1s possible 
rough a series ¢ incommonly dry years, goes 
to prove that careful cultivation is profitable at 
any time The greatly increased acreage in crop 
that is a certainty for next year will in some 
measure ré ve the impression that exists in 
the country east of the Missouri and elsewhere, 
hat thes Ow inties”’ are non-productive, in 
al iwricuitural sense ihis yt ar’s fine crop 
oes ( n¢ é but another ordinary 
Op W ind the result may be seen in a rush 
I the lands that w then be leit unoccupied. 
or’s situation in the eastern half of Stark 
County, contiguous to botl the grain and stock 
producing sections, gives the piace decided ud- 
vantages as a trading and marketing point 
There is pl of good water and cheap fuel 
near the town. [Three miles northwest is a 
cheese factory, which commenced operations last 
year and has now a capacity of 60,000 pounds an- 
nually Two general stores owned by J. M. 
Tracey and L. L. Lewis supply acceptably the 


demand for everything in the way of food and 


clothing, and the itter merchant carries on a 


lumber and farm machinery department to his 
An excellent hotel provides accommo- 


Dbusiness 


dations for guests, and is a conspicuous, attract- 


ive structure. It is the property of L. N. Cary 


who is also the owner of the townsite. 


One of the prettiest illustrations in this num- 
ber isa view of the Tracey Farm, near Taylor, 
through whict ins the main line of the North- 
ern Paci (his model farm comprises 1,760 
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acres, and is equipped with all the best machin- 
ery that has been invented for cultivating soil, 
gathering, preparing and storing crops. Five 
wagons were in use in October, hauling wheat to 
the thresher. 


were valued possessions this year. 


An engine and thresher of his own 
Mr. Tracey 
favors wheat as a steady product, thougha large 


field of oats yielded sixty-five bushels to the acre. 


GLADSTONE. 


Very near the geographical center of Stark 
County is the thrifty little village of Gladstone. 





STARK COUNTY COURT HOUSE 














are several large springs, flowing from the high 
banks of the Heart River, one of which, at least, 
would be sufficient to run a woolen mill. It is 
hoped, by the business men of the town, that a 
company with a fair amount of capital and ex- 
perience will see and appreciate the advantages 
of this location, some time in the near future, 
and build a woolen mill here. There is plenty of 
wool in the country tributary to Gladstone, at 
least one-half the farmers handling sheep. This 
water power could be improved at no great ex- 
pense so as to become valuable. The 
scarcity of water power in all that stretch of 
country between the Missouri in North Dakota 
and the Gallatin Valley in Montana makes a 
manufacturing plant of any description valuable 
property, that is conveniently located. The mill 
here finds a good, profitable market in Montana 
for all the high-grade flour it can make. 

A fair quality of soft coal is found on nearly 
every quarter-section that affords an abundance 
of good fuel for home use and for the flour mill. 
Most of the farmers here pay for their flour in 
coal taken from their lands. 

Gladstone has a trade that extends thirty miles 
north and south and about ten miles east and 
The country is settled principally by 
Americans and Germans, the majority of whom 
came here with little or nothing in worldly 
goods, but with an all-abiding faith in Dakota 
soil to do the right thing when it had a chance. 
This season’s experience has shown that their 
faith was not misplaced. More than that, it has 
shown Americans, Scandinavians, Germans and 
Russians that it pays to wait a year or two for a 
good crop. Most of them were poor last year. 
Now, they have their debts paid 
and a bank account of comfort- 
able proportions besides. The 
winter holds no terror for them. 
They have always managed, how- 
ever, to keep their credit good, 
because they did not buy more 
than what was actually needed. 
All of them handle cattle, gener- 
ally in small lots, which bring 
large profits. There is a great 
quantity of fine hay raised in the 
neighborhood, which finds a good 
market at Gladstone; R. J. Turner 
buys all he can get, presses it into 
bales and ships it to various 
points in North Dakota and Mon- 
tana. The farmer receives a price 
that makes it very profitable to 
him, and the shipper makes a 
reasonable per cent. More than 
1,000 tons will be shipped this 
season. Wheat shipments will 
reach, probably, 75,000 bushels, 
grading No. 1 Hard and 1 and 2 
Northern. The yield has ex- 
ceeded that of any previous year, 
averaging about thirty-five bush- 
els. One man threshed forty-five 
bushels of No. 1 Hard to the acre 
from a large patch. 


very 


west. 





DICKINSON. —THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


Here, the Heart River, a goodly sized and relia- | 


ble stream, receives liberal contributions of water 


from Green River and Antelope Creek; the 
three streams making this probably the best 


watered section in that part of North Dakota 
River. Gladstone enjoys 
the distinction, also, of having one of the two 
flouring mills between Mandan and the Gallatin 
Valley, in Montana. It is a substantial stone 
structure, equipped with the newest machinery 
employed im the roller process, and capable of 
turning out more than eighty barrels of flour a 
day. Almost within a stone’s throw of this mill 


west of the Missouri 





Gladstone has a hotel, half a 
dozen general stores, two churches 
and an exceptionally good public 

school. It shows symptoms of growth in the im- 
mediate future. Much desirable land isstill open 
for settlement, in the neighborhood, that can be 
bought for from $2.50 to $6 an acre. 


DICKINSON. 

Between Stark County’s western boundary and 
Dickinson is the limit, practically, of North Da- 
kota’s tillable soil. But there is no limit to the 
grazing lands. Stock growers thrive everywhere 
west of the Missouri River—in the grain sections 
of Morton and Stark and in the Bad Lands of 
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GENERAL VIEW OF DICKINSON, NORTH DAKOTA, 
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country round about Dickinson 


part of the land has been cultivated, 


sto raising having always been the chief occu- 
ition of the residents W heat growing, how 
er, has this year been given an impetus that 
result in much more plowed land next spring, 
hough the stock interests wl receive no less 
attention \ county official estimates that three- 
Hitt tf Stark Cour ty s tillable soi is yet un- 
roket! \s a rule, when a man has taken up a 
le sectior or 160 acres. a fourth of it is 
rroken and the rest used for grazing [It may be 
it this land has not been given a fair trial: 
possibly, were these forty-acre tracts to receive 
eir fu hare of the ranchers’ attention, they 
would be more productive and consequently en- 
courage the owners to greater efforts in this 
direction But there will be new people to culti- 
ite the soil next year, and of these perhaps a 
majority will depend upon crop growing mainly 


source of stock ralsing as a 


th 
It will be interesting 


revenue, W 
ry occupati nm 


success of this reversal 


to note ne ym parative 
of the present order of things. 
Dickinson’s position in Western Dakota is com- 


to that of Missoula, in 


largest town between 


parable, in some respects, 
Western Montana. As the 
Missouri River, and Miles City 


\T 


\ilandan, on the 
n Montana—a stretch of country nearly 300 miles 
n extent—and with no visible competition to the 
south, it is and must remain a conspic- 
No claim 


| center of this vast area, but it is 


north or 
is made that Dickinson is 


uous 


point 


the commercia 


true that a much greater volume of trade is 
concentrated here than at any other two points 
in the region named. The population in the 
country immediately tributary is scattered. 
There are few localities that can boast of any 
considerable settlements. The small proportion 

rmers may account to some extent for this 
condition, though there are quite a number of 


prosperous farming communities in the eastern 


half of the county. These people, as a matter of 


rse, make periodical trips to the county seat 


ind draw therefrom a portion of their supplies, 


hough there are three good trading points 
tween Dickinson and the east line and two 
others just over the line in Morton County. 
While the acreage in wheat in Stark County 
was small, the average yield was not far from 
enty-five bushels, of excellent quality. It was 
isurprise to many of the growers near Dickin- 
who had not before considered it worth 
i while to devote much time to the crop. 
‘hey will profit by the experience, but whether 
ey W extend their land possessions for the 
purpose of growing crops remains to be seen. 
( J lands can be bought for five dollars per 
wre for improving or for grazing Railroad 
inds, desirably located, are obtainable on very 
sy terms, and there are yet Government lands 
| or settlement not a great distance from 
lickinson Raneh owners and others of this 
inty have evidently not undertaken too much 
ive continued uniformly accumulative, if 
ict that mortyage sale notices seldom appear 
the Dickinson Jre indicates anything 
tainly does. Merchants spoken to on 
subj gave their patrons credit for prompt- 
paying bills, almost without exception, 
wl would show a flattering state of affairs 
nancia The local bank is carrying no farm 


\ll nationalities that are represented 
Norwegians, Russians, Germans and Americans 


41038 


seem to be thrifty The public schools—and 
there is one in nearly every district—are well 
patronized and American ideas and customs pre- 
vail to the limit of their acquaintance. They 
are all good citizens 

The full-page bird’s-eye view of Dickinson, 
printed in this number, is a faithful representa- 


tion of the town as it is to-day, and conveys a 


clearer idea of its growth and principal features 





than could be given in twice that space filled 
with reading matter. The Northern Pacific 
shops, round-house, coal-shute, yards and depot 
stand out prominently, and the three streets of 
the compactly built business portion are compre- 
hensively sketched. The somewhat scattered 
residence district, with its five churches, neat, 
tasty dwellings, imposing court house and hand- 
some new $10,000 public school building, is faith- 
fully portrayed. Among the residences are many 
occupied by the families of railroad employes. 
[It is not an expensive place to live in, the taxes 
averaging less than two per cent. Lignite coal 
can be bought for little more than the cost of 
hauling from the mines near the town. Mer- 
chandise, though usually transported 560 miles 
by rail from the Twin Cities, costs but little 
more than if purchased there. Fine brick clay 
is found in abundance, which is being made into 
brick at the rate of several thousand a day to 
meet an increasing demand. C. H. Klinefelter 
is at the head of this enterprise, which has sup- 
plied the material for the bank building, school 
house, the new Episcopal Church, the Northern 
Pacific round-house, and is now proposing to 
manufacture fire-brick for smelters and to make 
earthenware, tiling and other articles of that 
nature. 

There are some notable features in the country 
round about Dickinson. To the south are several 
buttes, or precipitous, lofty hills. The north 
and south forks of the Cannonball flow eastward 
from this region, receiving meanwhile contribu- 
tions from smaller streams. The Heart and 
Green rivers run near by, while to the north- 
east is Knife River. There is also a small but 
thrifty growth of timber a short distance north 
of Dickinson. Altogether, it is a region most 
admirably adapted for growing cattle, sheep and 
horses, and this is being done to an extent few 
people outside the county are aware of. 

a 

An extended article on the stock-growing in- 
dustry in the region tributary to Dickinson would 
be necessary in order to show its importance and 
the progress that has been made. For brief in- 
formation an interview was sought with Mr. T. S. 
Underhill, owner of the Spring Vale Stock Farm, 
Stark County, shown in one of our illustrations. 
In substance Mr. Underhill said: ‘The breed- 
ing of high grade stock is now a principal fea- 
ture, full blooded and imported animals being 
in the improvement of the 
herds and The agricultural section of 
Stark County is particularly adapted to diversi- 
fied farming, stock and dairying, the 
numerous springs, creeks and rivers furnishing 
not only abundant water for stock, but admirable 
facilities for the last named industry. Knife River 
on the north the Heart and Cannonball 
rivers on the south offer desirable ranges beyond 
the cultivated portions for either horses, sheep 
There are in round 


extensively used 


flocks. 


raising 


and 


or cattle. 
numbers in the region of which 
Dickinson is the shipping and 
supply point, 100,000 head of 
cattle, 30,000 sheep and 10,000 
horses.”” On farm Mr. 
Underhill has a number of im- 
ported draft and a 
Holstein dairy. 

The president of the First 
National Bank of Dickinson 
believes sheep raising to be 
the most profitable industry 
than can be engaged in in this 
section. His faith in this theo- 
ry is shown by the fact that he 
is the principal owner of a 
flock numbering 12,000 head. 
‘There are sheep ranches in 
this county that have paid for 
themselves in one year,” said 


his 


horses 





Mr. Hilliard. ‘‘The high, dry land and pure air 
is favorable to rapid increase, as the sheep are 
much healthier than ordinary. The wool pro- 
duced isa medium, combining the qualities of 
the Cotswold and merino, as a result of crossing 
the two, and brings the highest market price.” 

An estimate of the shipments of cattle for the 
current year, made by the accommodating sta- 
tion agent at Dickinson, places the total at 1,000 
cars, or over 20,000 head. These will bring in 
market not less than $1,000,000, and probably 
much more. According to an item in the newsy 
Dickinson Press, some weeks ago, one firm had 
up to that time shipped to market 191 cars of 
cattle. Some of these, it says, are driven up 
from Texas, kept on the North Dakota ranges 
two years at an expense of one dollar a head per 
year, and sent to market at four years old. Mr. 
Ayers, the editor, said that one car was reported 
to have averaged $65 a head. This is not at all 
improbable, as the beeves from this section gen- 
erally bring the top price. 


THE DAKOTA LAND AND COLONIZATION CO. 


This corporation is doing a great deal toward 
building up Dickinson. Soon after the town was 
platted they purchased something like half of 
the townsite, considerable land adjoining it on 
the west, and large tracts of other land adjacent 
to the town. The new addition, which has just 
been platted,—and which is a prominent feature 
in the full page sketch of Dickinson—is being 
rapidly sold to parties who propose building 
residences of the better class. Already a num- 
ber of the finest dwelling houses in Dickinson 
have been erected on this addition and are occu- 
pied by the owners, who are generally leading 
citizens of the piace. The property lies beauti- 
fully on a gentle slope toward the Northern 
Pacific tracks. The eastern portion has been 
the most extensively built upon, being nearest 
the business and older residence district; but the 
lots that are really the most desirable for dwel- 
lings are those lying to the west and north. 
They are all sufficiently removed from the rail- 
road tracks to avoid any unpleasant features that 
might arise from that source. The fine High 
School building just completed occupies a prom- 
inent place in the addition, as will be noticed in 
the engraving. 

The sale of this and all other property in 
North Dakota belonging to the Dakota Land and 
Colonization Company is in the hands of Leslie 
A. Simpson, an able and pushing young attor- 
ney of Dickinson. Being the only real estate 
agent in the town, Mr. Simpson endeavors to fill 
that important position acceptably by making 
use of every opportunity to forward the varied 
interests of Dickinson and Stark County; and 
through his energetic help some gratifying re- 
As the representative 


sults have been secured. 
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of a big corporation whose aim is to encourage 
immigration and promote affairs local in com- 
munities where they are interested, Mr. Simpson 
has been able to do much for the town in which 
he resides. His services in this direction are 
thoroughly appreciated by his fellow citizens, 
who recognize the substantial nature of the 
company’s improvements and what they may do 
for Dickinson in future. 


GUARANTEE INVESTMENT AND TRUST CO. 


What may be very properly termed a new 
enterprise for Dickinson makes practically its 
initial appearance before the public in this issue 
of THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE. With such a 
well known financier as Thomas Bromley, of 
Philadelphia, at the head of the organization, 
and George W. Lee, of Dickinson, and T. F. 
Marshall, of Oakes, North Dakota, as prominent 
stockholders, there ought to be no question as to 
the stability of the new organization. Their 
efforts will be directed towards building up 











stockholders of the Guarantee Investment and 
Trust Company big dividends. 

At Dickinson eighty acres adjacent to the 
original townsite of Dickinson on the north have 
been platted and placed on the market for sale 
within a few weeks, known as ‘‘ North Dickin- 
son.” It is plasantly situated for a residence 
addition, being on the main thoroughfare to a 
large and prosperous farming and stock raising 
community. The company will improve this 
land, build houses, develop a coal mine which 
they own within one-fourth of a mile of North 
Dickinson 

Their plan for purchasing town lots is this: 
$5 down and $2 monthly until paid, or ten per 
cent discount for cash down. To parties build- 
ing at once a discount of fifty per cent is allowed. 
The prices of the lots -ange from $35 to $125, and 
already a considerable number have been sold. 
The company will assist its purchasers in build- 
ing and otherwise. 

For profitable investments, either in stock of 
the company or its lands, we know of none more 


PE ae 
~ 
net mente 


SHELDON. 


Forty-two miles southwest of Fargo, near thi 
junction of the Fargo & Southwestern and the 
Soo Line railroads, is acknowledged to be the 
most substantial, most wide-a-wake and best 
business town of its size in the State. It is 
located midway between the Maple and Sheyenne 
rivers, in the very heart of a region unsurpassed 


for fertility and adaptability to all kinds of agri- 


cultural pursuits. The land in the immediate 
vicinity of the town is level and of excellent 
quality, mostly given up to the raising of wheat 
and other small grain, while to the south and 
east at adistance of ten to twenty miles extend 
great ranges of hilly land which are rapidly being 
converted into sheep and cattle ranches. Being 
just within the western limit of the Red River 
Valley the soil is not so susceptible to the effects 
of extreme wet or dry seasons, anda good, fair 
crop is always looked for as assured, regardless of 
the season. In the hilly land east and south 





good stock farms can yet be had for about $5 per 




















North Dickinson, and by developing the 
natural resources of that region add much to 
the wealth of Dickinson and the western part of 
North Dakota. 

In the spring of 1891 the Guarantee Investment 
and Trust Company was incorporated under the 
State laws of North Nakota with a capital of 
$150,000, having an office in Dickinson, North 
Dakota, and one in the city of Philadelphia. 
The incorporators and directors of the company 
comprise some of the solid business men of Dick- 
inson, who have had practical experience with 
and are owners of Western realty, and of capi- 
talists of the Quaker City who are prominent 
and successful business men. The objects of the 
company are to buy, improve and sell land, se- 
cure title to and operate paying coal mines in 
Western North Dakota, loan money on first-class 
securities, etc. Its directors are men who know 
the worth of real estate and have made conserva- 
tive investments in promising sections of North 
Dakota, where they cannot help but make quick 
and profitable returns, such as will make the 





A BUSY DAY IN SHELDON. 


inviting and promising of good returns Further 
information can be had by addressing the com- 
pany at Dickinson, North Dakota, or Philadel- 
phia, Penn Mutual Building. 


COUNTIES SOUTH OF THE NORTHERN PACIFIC. 

The following articles describe two excellent 
agricultural counties lying south of the tier of 
counties through which runs the main line of 
the Northern Pacific. These counties are Ran- 
som and La Moure. They are reached from 
Fargo by the Fargo & Southwestern branch of 
the Northern Pacific. 

An interesting article on Emmons County, 
which lies on the Missouri south of Burleigh 
County, written by the editor of the Williams- 
burg Record, will appear in our December issue, 
having been crowded out of this number by the 
pressure of other North Dakota matter. Ar- 
ticles on several of the Red River Valley coun- 
ties are also in course of preparation for the 
December number. 


acre, and the immense profits in cattle and sheep 
are attested by many farmers who located on this 
land five to ten years ago, with little more than 
their hands to start with and who to-day are sur 
rounded with large and thriving flocks and 
herds. Of the immense tracts of wheat lands 
lying tributary to the town about one-third are 
yet unoccupied, and good wild land, virgin 
prairie, can be had at from seven to fifteen dol- 
lars per acre according to location. Very reason 
able terms can be made with eastern holders of 
this land and men who are willing to work and 
have money enough to procure stock and 
machinery can very easily become possessed of 
as fine a farm as lays out of doors. 

Many instances can be given of farms sold on 
time to men who had not one dollar in cash, but 
with pluck and good hard work have paid for 
their farms out of a single crop. 

A notable instance is that of P. P. Goodman, 
who purchased 640 acres a few miles south of 
town in May, 1890, paying $10 per acre upon a con- 
tract giving the sellers one-half of all the crops 
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raised on the land until paid for. 
finished marketing the crop of this year which 
brought $24 per acre, one-half of which paid for 
the land, paid all expense of raising it and left 
besides the 
farms in this locality, ‘‘The 


him $5,000 clear land. 


Among the larger 


over profit 


Carfrae” farm, owned by Geo. A. Taylor, from 
Edinburgh, Scotland, is noticeable. Its hand- 
some buildings, sleek, well fed stock, and, more 


lds of wheat indicate that 


North 


than all, its immense yie 


Mr. Taylor has become a success as a 
Dakota farmer. The following yields of wheat 
came under the writer's observation this year 


and can be vouched for as correct: 

T. J. McCully. 300 acres. 34 bushels per acre. 

A. F. Price, 100 acres, 38 bushels per acre. 

C. B. DeLabere, 200 acres, 35 bushels per acre. 

George Lillicrop, 10 acres, 45 bushels per acre, and 200 
acres 32 bushels per acre. 

J. Goodman, 250 acres, 28 bushels per acre. 

H. Schultz, 200 acres, 36 bushels per acre. 

C. Lindeman, 240 acres, 3? bushels per acre. 

G. A. Taylor, 500 acres, 32 bushels per acre. 

It noticed that these yields are not 


from small receiving 


will be 


tracts extra care or cul- 
tivation in order to produce a phenomenal yield, 
but are the yie lds of entire farms, selected in 
different localities, east, north and south 
of Sheldon and from two to fifteen miles distant. 
It seems incredible, but the lands upon which 


west, 


these crops were raised were purchased from one 


to five years ago at from five to eight dollars per 


acre—less than one-third the value of one crop. 

Thousands of acres just as good can yet be had at 
J 4 

very little in excess of these prices and will no 

be 


They will increase in value fifty per cent within a 


doubt picked up during the comiag winter. 
Much of the success of the people of this 
f the fact that 
a start in a flock 


year 
vicinity can be accounted for in 
almost every farmer has made 
of sheep and a herd of cattle and thus they are 
provided with ready money at all times instead 
of being supplied with money in the fall only, as 
is the case where everything is given over to the 
About half a 


marketed in Shel- 


exclusive production of wheat. 


million bushels of wheat are 
don every year and farmers at a distance of ten to 
fifteen of 


their produce that distance find ample markets 


miles, instead being obliged to haul 


and shipping facilities at trading points along 


both lines of railroad, such as Coburn, Buttzville, 
Lisbon, Anselm and Enderlin 
the 

system, which is unequalled in any town of twice 
the size in the State. T! 
capacity of 50,000 bushels and the product of the 
Mills, 


“aAdy 


The accompany- 


ng illustration shows elevator and mill 


ie elevators have a daily 
six 


only 


Roller in operation 


in 


Sheldon 


months, is alre famous two continents. 


Social, religious and educational advantages are 
} 


degree 


older 
of 


traveller through the 


unsurpassed much 


the 


Sheldon, the 


to a in 


localities Besides excellent systems 


schools in 


surrounding country is never out of sight of one 


more white towered school-houses, while the 


or 

neat little churches of every denomination at 
intervals all over the prairie with their sur- 
roundings always keep in evidence the fact 


that in their prosperity the people are of a class 


who do not fail to render due recognition to Him 
all. 
improvements 
f 


who has given them 
Public 


demands o 


the 
roads and 


keep pace with 
the 


Another great advan- 


the community and 
bridges are unexcelled. 
tage 
the water, which is easily attained at depths of 
f rom fifteen to thirty feet and is never of that 
the Red River. 


of this particular locality is the purity of 


akraline character found near 
To the proximity of the Maple and Sheyenne 
rivers, which thoroughly traverse lothiscality, 
and to the fringes of timber on each is also at- 
tributed the fact that frequently while other parts 
of the State are suffering from drouth this im- 
mediate locality receives numerous showers, and 
in the memory of the oldest inhabitant has never 


suffered from extreme dry weather. There are 


He has just | two creameries 





and one cheese factory in the 
county and half a dozen more could be profitably 
operated. The to blue 
grass and remain green until very late in the fall, 
making the best food on earth for butter making, 
and the product of the local creameries, mostly 
marketed in New York, finds a ready sale at the 


wild grasses are akin 


highest market prices. 

On a few farms cousiderable attention has been 
devoted to the raising of draft horses and a drive 
through the country would bring to the visitor’s 
view colts that would do credit to many large 
East. Several 
have come under the writer’s notice 


breeding establishments in the 
instances 
where native four-year-olds have been sold at 
$400 to $450 for work in the Minnesota pineries and 
the parties who raised them claimed that they 
would have been well repaid for their time and 
Another im- 
portant item is the progress that is being made 


expense at one-third of that price. 


in the cultivation of trees. 
trees thrive here with 
attention and the ten-acre groves of trees three 
to ten years old which dot the prairie are already 


Unlike the gumbo or 


alkali soils, little or no 


making their presence felt, not only in adding to 
the beauty of the country and as a protection 
against storms in winter, but as rain producers in 
summer, for the frequent showers that visit the 
neighborhood of these groves when other sec- 
tions are dry attest the fact that they have much 
to do with the rainfall. Almost every variety of 





timber is successfully cultivated and marvelous 


results are attained in the cultivation of white 
and which in 
groves five to seven years old are found to have 


willow, box elder cottonwood 
attained a height of twenty-five to thirty feet. 
Good, reliable ténant farmers find many oppor- 
tunities to rent valuable and productive farms 
from parties whose business requires their pres- 
ence in the towns or cities more or less distant, 
and on such terms that with good management 
they soon become owners instead of tenants. 
There is also a scarcity of farm labor, and a 
of 


steady employment at wages greatly in excess 


number reliable hands could always have 
of those paid on Eastern farms, with much less 
hardships to contend with. 

Coming in from the country and looking over 
the town, the visitor’s attention is first called to 
the The Northern 
Pacific is the largest and is also the pioneer, 
coming in with the advent of the railroad in 
The Duluth, & Dakota Northern 
Dakota, all owned by foreign companies, with 
headquarters in Duluth or Minneapolis, and the 


mammoth grain elevators 


1882. and 


Sheldon elevator, a local enterprise, all are under 
active and capable management, and the ever 
present spirit of rivalry insures the grain raiser 
the topmost price for his product. 


The Sheldon roller mills, owned and operated 


by Messrs. Sorenson & Fitzgerald, is a mam- 
moth enterprise for a city of Sheldon’s calibre, 
but the success attained evidences the sound 


judgment of the proprietors in selecting their 
location. 
The lumber, wood and coal business is con- 


trolled by the Gull River Lumber Company, and 
to their credit it can be said that unlike monopo- 
lists in general they have always kept the price 
of these necessaries at such figures that no rival 
has felt encouragement sufficient to enter the 
field against them. 

The furniture and carriage trade is supplied 
by Messrs. Fowler & Banks, and the quality of 
the goods handled by them is an index of the 
prosperity of their customers. Their warerooms 
are always neat and attractive, and in quality 
and prices their goods are not excelled north- 
west of Minneapolis. Both gentlemen have large 
landed interests, and are keenly alive to every 
movement calculated to benefit the town or 
country. 


Among the 


pushing, 


enterprising business 


men, none are more so than Aylen & Aylen 
physicians and surgeons. They are young and 
active business men, natives of Montreal, thor- 
oughly Americanized, physicians of the modern 
school, and within the past three years their 
remarkable successes have given them a practice 
extending all over the eastern part of the State. 
While their entire time and attention is given 
up to their business, they are always found with 
open purse and shoulder to the wheel when any 
enterprise is afoot calculated to benefit the city 
of their adoption. 

The general mercantile trade is supplied by at 
least a dozen stores, more or less pretentious, 
two of which at least deserve especial notice. 
The establishments of A. D. Walter and of A. B. 
Rudd are models of their kind. Everything a 
possibly need is found in their 


customer can 


and while the casual observer wonders 
where on earth the trade comes from to warrant 
the keeping of such stocks, the steady stream of 

that the 
Both gen- 
well 


stores, 


customers 
supply does not exceed the demand. 
farmers as 


coming and going shows 


tlemen are pioneers, are as 


merchants, and have done much for the pros- 
perity of Sheldon. 

The drug and notion business is monopolized 
by P. J. Hoff, formerly of Zumbrota, Minnesota, 
who came to Sheldon in 1883, without money 
enough, as he says, to run a soda water fountain, 
but by strict attention to business and an eye to 
the wants of customers he has kept control of the 
business, until now he is the proud proprietor of 
one of the finest stores of its kind in the State. 

An enterprise, small but worthy of note, is the 
photograph establishment of E. R. 
Specimens of his work exhibited to the writer 
evidenced his ability as an artist, and the lively 
trade he enjoys shows that the people of Sheldon 


Roesler. 


and vicinity appreciate his ability. 

Messrs. Goodman & Grange are owners of a 
very metropolitan stock and dressed meat estab- 
lishment, and scatter many dollars among the 
farmers during the season in exchange for sur- 
plus stock. Both members of the firm are old 
pioneers, and are deserving of the success they 
have achieved. A large livery and sale stable, 
by George Fowler, does a rushing business and 
sports some nobby turnouts. As in every pros- 
perous community, there is more or less litiga- 
tion, two attorneys, Mr. Robert J. Mitchell and 
Mr. Ed. 
ces, and apparently both have large and paying 
Mr. Mitchell has been in Sheldon for 
three years past, having spent several years pre- 
vious in important positions in the Treasury 
Department at Wastington, D.C. Mr. Pierce is 
almost a native of North Dakota, having been 
Both are public spirited 
and 
vicinity at heart. real 
estate, and parties looking for hemes in this 
favored locality will be furnished with much 
by addressing either of 


Pierce, are proprietors of neat law ofti- 


clientages. 


here since boyhood 
gentlemen and have the welfare of Sheldon 
They also deal largely in 


valuable information 
them. 

An institution in which much pride is mani- 
fested by the citizens is the State Bank of Shel- 
don, one of the strongest financial institutions 
in the county. Nearly every business man in 
town is a stockholder, and its organization and 
success indicates the way in which the people 
of Sheldon pull together. 

To the reader of this article we can only add 
that many inducements are held out to intending 
settlers, and inquiries addressed to any of the 
parties whose names appear herein will receive 
courteous and truthful replies. 


LISBON AND RANSOM COUNTY. 





Among all the North Dakota counties there is 
none that possesses more natural beauty than 
Ransom, and very few that can equal its record 
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of steady progress and unbroken prosperity. The 
county lies southwest of Fargo, and consists of 
twenty-four townships. Its special beauty comes 
chiefly from the Sheyenne River, which, enter- 
ing the county in its most northwestern town- 
ship, flows southwest until it touches one of the 
townships of the southern tier and then bends 
to the northeast, its course taking it through 
ten townships. Everywhere the Sheyenne forms 
an exceedingly picturesque valley, wooded for 
the most part with a fine growth of sturdy oaks 
and graceful cottonwoods. <A young artist, who 
made his first efforts in landscape painting in 
well established in his 
profession in New York City, found in the grace- 
ful windings of this river and in the 
which shade its valley the inspiration for many 
The river has its useful as 


Lisbon, and who is now 
groves 


beautiful paintings. 
well as its picturesque phases, for it furnishes 
water power to run five flouring mills that are of 
to the farmers. 
ley are many stock farms and dairy ranches 
whose location was determined by the waters of 
the stream and the sheltering bluffs. 

There few small lakes 
ponds in the county, but the river is 
the great landscape feature. On both 
sides of the bluffs that the 
narrow and winding valley the sur- 
face of the country spreads out in 
vast stretches of gently undulating 


decided benefit 


are a and 


buttress 


and highly fertile prairie. 


Ransom County is traversed by 
two lines—the 
Southwestern branch of the North- 


ern Pacific, beginning at Fargo, run- 
g g g 


railroad Fargo & 


ning through the county from north- 
east to southwest and terminating at 
Edgeley, in the neighboring county 
of La Moure, and the new extension 
of the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault 
Ste. Marie 
affiliated with the Canadian 


road, which is closely 
Pacific. 
This road, popularly known as the 
*Soo” Line, has just completed its 
track through five townships in the 
eastern part of Ransom County, and 
terminates for the present at Valley 
City, in the next county north of 





Ransom. These two roads give to 
the people of Ransom such good fa- 
cilities for transportation that no 
farmer in the county lives further 
from a station than he can conven 
iently haul a heavy load of wheat and 


The SeC- 





Along the val- | 


Oregon Fully 10,000 head have been 
brought into the county during the past two 
years. These flocks have taken kindly to the 
country, and have, without exception, yielded 
very handsome profits. The wool clip has aver- 
aged in many cases as high as ten pounds, and 
the average for the whole county is stated to be 
eight pounds to the head. The Dakota climate 
is especially healthful for sheep, and they stand 
the dry, cold winters without loss. 
that sheep not only pay handsomely for them- 
selves but that they increase the profits of wheat 


sheep. 


Farmers say 


raising, as they can be turned into the stubble 
fields, cleaning up the land and enriching it, and 
eating the growth of weeds. 

A prosperous beginning has been made in the 
dairy business, a cheese factory having been in 
successful operation at Lisbon for three years, 
demonstrating that the industry is profitable, 
and that the county could 
factories. Many of the farmers make a good 
grade of butter, which is shipped to the stores in 
the Twin Cities and to Duluth and Superior. 


sasily support more 











on which there were 90,259 acres tilled. There 
are sixty-eight school houses in the county, cost- 
ing an average of $640 each. ‘ 
debt is about $40,000. 

The town of Lisbon, county seat of Ransom 


The total county 


County, has an exceedingly attractive situation. 
It is built mainly in a bend of the Sheyenne 
River, and has a natural park on two sides of it 
consisting of a fine growth of timber which fol- 
lows the of the stream. There is a 
luxurious growth on these riverside forests of 
Dakota that is almost tropical; it seems 
though Nature was striving to make up for her 
failure to provide trees on the broad expanses of 


course 


as 


the prairies by adorning the river courses with 
a great profusion of vegetation. Lisbon people 
have wisely preserved their natural park since 
the encroachments upon it by the early settlers 
The 
groves now afford pleasant resorts for picnic par- 


who cut down trees for building and fuel. 


ties and agreeable walks for summer evening 
strolls. There is not room in the river bend for 
the entire town, so the best residence streets claim 
the gentle slope of a hill that ascends 
to the general level of the prairies. 
The main bodyof the town is quite 
compactly built and had obtained a 
good start when the railroad reached 
it. The its station 
three-quarters of a mile distant, and 


railroad made 
an effort was made by new comers to 
draw trade away from its old location 
business 
To 


stores were built 


create a 
the 
hotels and 


and new center 
this end, 
but the 


task was too great for the enterpris- 


around station 


ing real estate men engaged in it. 
The old business center was main 


tained, but as the town grew it was 
found that all the ground was needed 
down to the station, and although 
many of the stores ia the new district 
were compelled to remove to the old 
business center, all the buildings are 
now utilized for some purpose, and 
new Ones are found necessary year 
by year. 

Lisbon never grew excited about 
imaginary prospects of becoming a 
large place, and has always been con- 
tented with a steady growth based 
upon the resources of the country 
around it. It has now a population 
of about 1,500. It has five 


tial church buildings, one constructed 


substan- 


of prairie boulders. Four elevators 





return home the same day. 
tion of land most remote from a rail- 

road is less than twenty miles dis- 

tant, while the majority of 

the farmers of the county live within ten miles of 
railway stations 

In dry years and in wet years Ransom County 
has always raised a profitable wheat crop from 
the date of its first settlement. This year from 
an acreage of about 80,000 the county harvested 
about 2,000,000 bushels. Many fields yielded 
from thirty-five to forty bushels to the acre, and 
the average yield of the entire county was not far 
from twenty-five bushels. There is an enormous 
profit in wheat culture when the farmer gets a 
big crop, and the Ransom County settlers now 
find themselves in good financial condition, with 
money to pay off their mortgages, tv make im- 
provements in their buildings and to greatly 
increase their operations next year. In fact, 
this one crop has made them comparatively rich 
for settlers in a new country. The entire crop 
was saved in good shape, and nearly the whole 
of it grades ‘‘No. 1 Hard.” 

Next to wheat culture the leading industry is 
the raising of sheep. As in most of the Dakota 
counties, there has been a great movement in 
Ransom in the way of introducing Montana and 


great 





COURT 


COOPERSTOWN.—GRIGGS COUNTY 
Dairy interests have increased in the past two 
years more than tenfold, and there is still ample 
room for their further development 

More than 100 cars of cattle have been shipped 
from the county during the past year. Farmers 
are constantly paying more attention to stock 
raising, for which the land is admirably adapted. 
There are said to be more miles of running water 
in Ransom than in any other county in North 
Dakota, and that is a great point in favor of 
stock raising. The raising of horses is also a 
steadily increasing business, and some stockmen 
make a specialty of blooded animals. 

With all 
grain, sheep, cattle and horses, and with lands of 
great fertility, with mill powers and with con- 
siderable timber, it is no wonder that 
County has become one of the most prosperous 
communities inthe new State. The number of 
acres of land the present was 
431,270, ata value of $1,756,196, the average as- 
sessed value of each quarter section being $650. 
The rate of taxation was 26.1 mills on the dollar. 
The total number of farms cultivated was 2,695, 


these various sources of wealth in 


Ransom 


assessed year 





HOUSE. 





find plenty of business in handling 
the heavy grain crop of the neigh 
There is 


house, built last year and handsomely fitted up 


boring farms. an opera 
with modern theatrical conveniences, and good 
and the 


Two weekly newspapers, the Stur and 


dramatic musical companies visit 
place. 
the Gazette, are well sustained. The Dakota Col- 
lege, a Baptist institution, was recently estab- 
lished Lisbon under the presidency of the 


Rev. G. H. Davies and is now in its first term of 


in 
school work. The tuition and cost of living are 
very low, and it is the object of the faculty to 
offer a free education to the young people of 
both sexes under such conditions as to attract 
the sons and daughters of farmers as well as of 
the parents of more ample means’ fooms are 
rented to pupils at $1.00 a week and the price of 
table board is $2.00 a The institution 
occupies a commodious building constructed for 


week. 


another purpose, and is thus very comfortably 
housed until it shall be able to erect an edifice of 
its own. 

A local institution of which Lisbon people are 
proud, is the military company, Battery A, 
North Dakota Artillery. This is the only artil- 
lery company in the State; it has fifty members 
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to accomplish all they undertake. 





COOPERSTOWN SAPTIST CHURCH. 





OOP! sTOW > I BLA SCHOOL BULLDIN 
int i } or efficiency and drill among 
the military orga tions of the Northwest 

he st Regiment Band, a fine musical organ 

ition s also a Lisbon institution 

The banking capital of the town is about $150,- 
(4), and there are two banks, one national and 
ne State She ‘ tl same county, 
nere Ss also a ur 

Lisbon is a ex nt point for general mer 

indise siness on account of its central situa 

tion in the midst of a fine farming country. The 
annual sales amount te about $650,000 Business 
houses have always been rather more solid here 
than in many of the new Western towns, for the 
reason perhaps, that there has never been much 
speculative character to the place and trade has 
never beer overdone 

A useful organization is the Business Men’s 
Association of Lisbon It is of local membership, 
but is intended to promote the interests of Ran- 
som County in general, and Lisbon’s entire 
trade regior (he members are representative 


men with plenty of energy, means and influence 





The Lisbon public school employs six 
teachers and occupies a spacious build- 
ing. The people of the town have always 
been ambitious in the way of education, 
and now with their new college and their 
excellent graded school, they have rea- 
son to be very well satisfied with their 
etforts. 

A State institution which will in time 
become of considerable importance, was 
located at Lisbon by the last session of 
This is the North Da- 
Righty acres of 


the Legislature 
kota Soldiers’ Home. 
ground were given to the institution and 
it is the purpose of the board of man- 
agers to begin next year their active 
work by erecting, in a modest way, a 

The 


State is not able to appropriate a large 


few buildings on the cottage plan. 
sum at once for expensive buildings, and 
itis thought best to make the institution 
North Dakota 
has a remarkably large number of vete- 


one of gradual growth. 


rans of the civil war. This arises from 


the fact that when the Territory began 





to attract se'tlement by the construction 
of the railroads in the latter part of the 
‘70s, ex-soldiers, who were scarcely more 
than boys during the war, were in the 
prime of life, and retaining something of 
the spirit of adventure and hardihood 





acquired in their military service, they 
migrated in large numbers to the new 
regions of the West. In many portions 
of North Dakota it is almost the excep- 
tion to find an American born citizen of 
from forty-five to fifty-five or sixty years 
who was not a soldier in the civil war. 
These men are now growing old, and a 
large number of them will soon find 
themselves in such a situation as to in- 
come and home surroundings, that they 
will gladly avail themselves of the gen- 
erous provision made for them by the 
State. It is therefore probable that the 
Lisbon Old Soldiers’ Home will grow 
during the next ten years into a very 
important institution. E. V. S. 


LA MOURE. 


Nine years ago the writer called upon 
a drygoods merchant at his store in Dela- 
ware, Ohio. The gentleman was a lead- 
ing business man of that old and wealthy 
community, but in the course of a con- 
versation it was developed that he had 
become dissatisfied with the slow going, 
monotonous progress of affairs in the 
Buckeye State, and was considering a change to 
the newer vineyards of the West. That was the 
last the writer heard of him untilone day in Octo- 
ber, when talking with Editor Potter,of the Chroni- 
cle, in La Moure. In looking over the newspaper 
files his name was noticed in a half-column arti- 
cle describing the magnificent grain crop raised 
this year on the gentleman’s farm south of La 
Dickey County. He had migrated 
become a farmer on a large scale, and, ac- 


Moure, in 
and 
cording to the newspaper account, has grown 
2,700 acres of wheat alone this season, from which 
it was estimated he would gather 60,000 bushels. 
The instance is notable as showing what can be 
accomplished by bringing brains and money into 
a new country, and as a very unusual change of 
occupation. 

La Moure County has an assessed valuation of 
$2,606,000, and does not owe adollar. The first 
settler located in the county in 1881, or about 
ten years later than the first general settlement of 
the Red River Valley. Within twenty-five miles 
of La Moure are now six lines, viz., the North- 





ern Pacific’s two lines, the James River Val- 
ley and the Fargo & Southwestern; the Great 


Northern; the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 
the Chicago & Northwestern and the ‘Soo’ 


Line. All of these are great systems, and their 
advent within a few years could not but produce 
an inflow of population. But La Moure County 
seems to have secured the better class of the im- 
migration that poured into this section, and 
these have made the best use of their opportuni- 
ties, if one may judge by appearances 

As to the crops this season, THE NORTHWEST 
can get nothing more definite and reliable than 
the following, clipped from the columns of the 
La Moure County Chronicle: 
Corn, 1,018; wheat, 56,670; oats, 6,599; 
rye. 2,566; barley, 1,720; flax, 5.466; potatoes, 
1,395; millet and Hungarian grass, 2,251; other 
tame grasses, 40—a total of 77,725. These figures 


Acreage 


show an increase over last year of 4,521 acres in 
cultivation. ‘here are 6,693 more acres of wheat 
than a year ago. There are 1,528 more acres of 
rye and 270 more of barley. In flax the increase 
In potatoes it is 1,113 acres; in 
millet and Hungarian grasses, 1,211 acres; and 
in other tame grasses, 14 acres. Wool clipped 
last year was only 16,211 pounds. As the wool 
clip of the present year was after assessment, 
there is no chance to compare it with that of the 
The number of sheep, however, 


is 1,217 acres. 


preceding year. 
is nearly trebled. 

La Moure County has 57,000 acres of wheat. 
Twenty bushels to the acre would be 1,140,000 
bushels; 174 bushels would, in round numbers, 
amount to 1,000,000 bushels. Ata dollara bushel 
La Moure County’s wheat crop will be worth 
from $1,000,000 to $1,140,000. The entire crop 
will be worth from $1,250,000 to $1,500,000, and 
the former figure is an average of $400 to every 
man, woman and child in the county. 

Below we give a resume of all yields we have 
been able to get by personal inquiry. The 
figures given in these reports are near enough 
correct to rely upon—they don’t vary from exact- 
ness sufficient to speak of, as the editor made it a 
point to see every farmer possible to see person- 
ally. The Chronicle is not gathering the best re- 
ports and leaving out the poor ones. It takes 
every field that can be heard from reliably. It 
may be that the best wheat is the earliest, and 
therefore is threshed first. 

The school section operated by the Downing 
farm—390 acres—was finished Saturday night. 
The actual yield, in Mr. Downing’s own elevator, 
by weight, was 9,633 bushels. The hail loss on 
this piece, as adjusted, was 600 bushels. The 
total realized, therefore, was 10,233 bushels, an 
average of 264. Every bushel of this crop is No. 
1 Hard, weighing 60 pounds to the bushel, in the 
dirt. Samuel Glover, at Glover, had 14+ acres 
marked off to see what it would yield—the piece 
having a remarkably heavy growth. He tells 
us he was astounded to get 686 bushels, or an 
average of a trifle over 47 bushels to the acre. 
The nice stand of wheat on the Carpenter home- 
stead just north of town—operated by C. A. 
Boynton—will give interest to an exact report 
about the yield. There were 140 acres in crop 
The yield was 3,401 bushels, elevator weight. or 
an average of 242-7 bushels. The N. P. folks 
took the whole crop for No. 1 Hard, with a dock- 
age of but one-half pound to the bushel. Ellison 
Brothers pounded out 70 acres last week, and 
the bushels numbered 1,863, an average a little 
over 264 bushels, No. 1 Hard. Eight acres of this 
was on stubble, which reduced the average. Iver 
Tvete had a 30-acre field east of the river. The 
average was 284 bushels. C. F. Evers tells us 
that the Evers machinery found 250 bushels of 
wheat on a 10-acre piece of his—a 25 bushel 
average. On L. H. Evers’ 73 acres, divided up 
into rye, oats and barley, there were 350 bushels 
of rye, 900 of oats and 937 of wheat. Mr. Evers 
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also had oats in another place. On the two oat 
fields 37 bushels were sown, and the yield was 
1,525 bushels. The average per acre was a little 
over 70 bushels. The Messrs. Evers also threshed 
the wheat on the Dallas quarter. The yield was 
421 bushels, just a 20-bushel average. Chris. 
Hartman, north of town, had 30 acres and got 20 
bushels to the acre. Jas. Larson, at Berlin, had 
33 bushels of barley, 30 of rye, and 40 of oats, per 
acre and his 65 acres of wheat netted only 4 
bushels short of a 20 bushel average. Geo. 
Forean sowed just 18 bushels and got a return of 
606—33 for 1. 

In the northeastern part of the county are two 
very prosperous settlements, one of Germans and 
the other of Norwegians. They own small 
farms, which have been under their careful cul- 
tivation from five to eight years. In the western 
part is a new settlement of Swedes from the Old 
Country, who have located on the lands that ap- 
proach a hilly country, well adapted for sheep, 
which are both shipped in and raised in large 
numbers. The sheep in the county have in- 
creased three-fold within a year, and the hand- 
ling of them is a very lucrative occupation. 
There are more or less cattle on all the farms, 
the slightly rolling uplands, drainage and abun- 
dance of pure water affording the finest grazing 
lands. There are numbers of cattle ranches, 
horse ranches and sheep ranches, where each are 
handled exclusively, and are all money making 
concerns. A splendid variety of flint corn is 
raised in sufficient quantity to make the crop an 
important one, and furnishes the best kind of 
feed when ground. No Government land to 
speak of is unoccupied, and but little railroad 
land. Much can be bought of speculators and 
non-residents, however, On crop payments or at 
low cash prices. Another year will hardly find 
many of these chances open. 

La Moure, the county seat, has many good 
buildings, including a particularly handsome 
three-story brick hotel. There are Methodist, 
German Methodist, Baptist, Catholic and Pres- 
byterian churches—the latter having a fine 
structure. There is a good graded school, em- 
ploying three teachers; attractive stores, and a 
200-barrel flouring mill which competes with the 
two elevators located here. Among the more 





. 


A VIEW IN COOPERSTOWN, NORTH DAKOTA. 


prominent business men is C. A. Boynton, of the 
lumber firm of McCulloch, Boynton & Co., who 
owns and operates a farm of 800 acres adjoining 
town, 600 of it being this year in wheat. The 
place is a model one in every respect. Mr. 
Boynton says the wheat crop will pay him more 
than fifty per cent on the investment, over 
10,000 bushels of No. 1 Hard having been gath- 
ered, or 12,000 in all. He thinks a 
small farm more profitable in an average year. 
Cattle will also be handled extensively after 
this year. His firm has a big trade in La Moure 
and Dickey counties. 

Lockman & Lloyd are heavy dealers in lumber 
who report a growing trade that is expected by 
spring to reach large proportions. Mr. Lock- 
man is a powerful and energetic advocate of 
La Moure’s interests. Moer & Harris are attor- 
neys with a general practice in the county and a 
collection department. They bear a most ex- 
cellent reputation as business men. Valentine 
& Price are an old firm who carry a line of 
drugs, stationery and wall paper in a well ar- 
ranged store, and speak encouragingly of the 
business outlook. ‘Lloyds, Bankers,” hardly 
require any introduction. John W. Lloyd, the 
president, and Wm. M. Lloyd, vice-president, 


bushels 


are bankers of Jamestown. Henry L. Lloyd 
manages the local concern as cashier. H. 


Lloyd, Sons & Co., of the Pittsburg, Pa., Iron 
Works, are also interested relatives. The 
La Moure banker reports a very gratifying re- 
newal of confidence in all money transactions, 
and says that two-thirds of the farmers will be 
out of debt thisfall. Manyof them are buying 
stock and lands with the surplus from this crop. 


COUNTIES NORTH OF THE NORTHERN PACIFIC. 


A branch of the Northern Pacific leaves the 
main line at Sanborn and runs thirty-six miles 
north to Cooperstown, the capital of Griggs 
County. Although the road runs through six 
townships only, it will haul out this season over 
six hundred car-loads of wheat; and not one of 
these townships is at all densely settled. 

Foster, Eddy, Wells and Benson counties are 
reached from Jamestown by the Jamestown & 
Northern branch of the N. P. This branch runs 














NORTHERN DAKOTA 
ELEVATORCO 


past the west end of Devils Lake to Leeds, on 


the Great Northern 
has still a great deal of fine land for new settlers. 


main line. [Foster County 
In the western and central parts it is nearly 


level, and the soil is excellent for wheat. Here 
are the old, successful Carrington-Casey farms, 
and here are the towns of Melville and Carring- 
ton. Inthe eastern part of the county the surface 
is brokenand hilly along the course of the James 
River, and there are many excellent locations 
for sheep and cattle ranches still to be had, with 
hay meadows along the river, and good springs. 

Eddy County, north of Foster, is rolling prai- 
rie, with a good record for wheat, and with con- 
stantly increasing flocks and herds. Its capital 
is New Rockford. 

Wells, a newer county, is reached by a short 
The 
largest farm in this county is owned by Richard 


branch road from Carrington to Sykeston. 


Sykes, a genial and public spirited Mnglishman, 
who comes out once a year to look oyer his Da- 
The of Wells that 
skirts the base of the Coteaux contains some of 
the finest land in al] the State. 
settlers tind homes 
claims in this big county. 

Benson, the county which embraces the west 
end of Devils Lake, will be described in our next 
number article prepared by the 
editor of the Minnewaukan Siftings. 


kota possessions. portion 
Five thousand 


could good on first-class 


in a careful 


COOPERSTOWN. 


The geographical situation of Cooperstown 
possesses some peculiar advantages. The ter 
minus of a branch of the Northern Pacific that 
runs due north thirty-six miles, from Sanborn, 
it is the nearest railroad and trading point for a 
scope of country that extends some forty miles 


east and west, nearly that distance to the north, 


and comprises altogether not less than 1,500 
square miles. 
A vast amount of good soil is yet unoc- 


cupied, a great deal of it within a few miles 


of Cooperstown. Some of this was Govern- 
ment land that was taken up by boomers 
and land-grabbers who had no intention of 


staying when they came and returned to their 
homes as soon as the requisite legal formalities 
placed them in possession. Their coming and 
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was a matter of little importance, except 


roiling 
n that the lands they secured were some of the 
choicest and their occupation of them prevented 


on the 


ame by bona fide farmers who 


the 


the county 


settiement 


cultivate and become 
prod itive citizens of 


would remain to soil 

It is a matter 
ass should be so privi 
the fact 
many of these have not been able to 
and the 


Relin 


of regret that sucha cl 


ged, but there is some consolation in 


a great 


that 


hold their from various causes, 


clalms, 


ands have been placed on the market. 


quishments can be secured now without much 


difticu 


impie 


ty These lands are becoming more val- 


every year, and will not long remain 


within reach of the farmer of moderate means. 
The count 
ing, but much that is perfectly level 


round about Cooperstown is roll- 
A settler 
the topographical feat 


ry 


can take his choice If 


ires of one loca ity do not suit him he can find 
something entirely different not faraway. There 
are immigrants who would not attempt to exist 
in other than a hilly country, and there are oth- 
ers in plenty who could not be induced to locate 
to 


variety. A 


anywhere near ahill big enough cast a 


shadow Griggs county offers a 
group of settlers of the same taste in this respect 
could be nicely located on lands exactly suited to 
them, with plenty of room to till the soil and 


With this 


object in view a colonization scheme has been 


graze their herds of cattle and sheep. 
talked of by the leading business men of Coopers- 
ecal 


ilonies of from ten to 200 families 


town, which may develop into an organi 


effort to induce ec 


to settle in communities on the unoccupied lands 


of the county. They need not go farther than 
tive miles from Cooperstown to find the right 
ocality An abundance of good land, suitable 
for either tilling or grazing, can be obtained 


within that radius at from $4 to $8 an acre. A 


t thousand dollars can 


farmer with one or two 
place himself in independent circumstances at 
the start, and a good sized settlement of such 


would become at once a wealthy community with 


nfluence and social advantages. They could 
irrange, for that matter, to live in a compact 
body, with their lands surrounding them. Nu- 


as suggest themselves 


th this si 


other ide in con- 


merous 


ibject which are no less prac- 


ticable than attractive 
\ great portion of these lands were bought up 
speculators before the county was settled, and 
» special effort was made until recently to dis 
pose of them \fter waiting all these years for 
he ten-fo ncrease in values they expected, 
tl are now generally content to part with 
t tar Sol ye pr on the investment 
I es as 1 are still very low The 





farmer who secures a small tract at this time 


and cultivates it properly will reap the benefit 
the speculator sought, within a few years, and 
establish himself in a position where he will be 


independent. The temptation to buy more land 


than he can handle profitably will be great— 
but that will constitute his chief danger. 


Should he decide, after a time, to go more ex- 
tensively into stock raising, he can buy good hay 
in any ordinary year of his neighbor at fifty cents 
a ton,in the field. If he cares to go into dairying 
ind a market at the 
the milk he can 


produce, and a good cow will pay for herself in 


to a limited extent, he can 


f 


Cooperstown creamery for all 


this way in eight months. He can buy oak, elm 
and ash wood for fuel at a dollar a load, cut from 
the timber that the Sheyenne 
River, or he can burr coal mined in Morton and 
Stark counties that costs $3 a ton at Cooperstown. 


grows along 


With these important advantages, a clear head 
and some energy, the Griggs County farmer who 
does not succeed should embark in some other 
line of business. 

Rollin C. Cooper, one of North Dakota’s great- 
est wheat farmers, and whose thousands of acres 
fairly groaned under their burden of golden 
grain at harvest time, was asked what one man 


could accomplish, unaided, in wheat growing, 


with just enough capital to makeastart. His 
reply, after a moment’s hesitation, was to the 
effect that an able-bodied man, with three 


horses and necessary machinery. could handle 
150 acres alone, profitably. The outlay in such 
a case is very small, and the expense far less, 
proportionately, than on large farms. Figuring 
the yield at thirty bushels to the acre—a fair es- 
timate of the average in Griggs County—the sol- 
itary farmer would get from his land this fall 4,500 
His 
entire investment need not represent more than 
half that sum. 
who bought quarter-sections recently paid for 


them with half the proceeds of the present crrop. 


bushels, or about $3,000 for his year’s work. 


Inciden‘s are related where men 


One farmer bought a quarter-section last spring 
and rented it on ** half-crop” terms, and his share 
paid for the land. Another man raised and har- 
160 acres of his own—and sum- 


The wheat from 


vested 200 acres 
mer fallowed 175 acres besides. 
hisown land will probably amount to 4,800 bushels, 
at 
Forty acres of oats and barley will bring 
him $540 more: in all nearly $4,000, out of which 
have nothing to pay whatever, his out- 


worth, say, seventy cents Cooperstown, or 


$5,560 


he will 
side labor clearing all expense and more. Another 
man bought 160 acres, broke 150 of it and sowed 
to He gathered 
paid for his land, with all the expense of 


3.995 bushels from it, 


wheat 


hich 








HOTEL 


AT COOPERSTOWN. 





raising and harvesting, and left him well equipped 
for next year with $800 cash in his pocket. A 
remarkable story is told of a German boy who 
came to Cooperstown four years ago without a 
dollar, but evidently with plenty of good qual- 
ities. The first season he worked on the Cooper 
farm for $25 a month and saved most of it. That 
fall he took a Government homestead, bought a 
yoke of oxen in the spring and began breaking. 
The two years succeeding this were unfavorable 
for crops on account of drought, but our German 
friend managed to get along somehow. This 
year was the one he had been looking for and 
he gathered a fine crop. He has not less than 
$3,500 in personal property, a valuable home- 
stead, health and debts. Buta 
whole page might easily be filled with simiiar 


excellent no 
stories. 

Griggs County’s wheat crop will aggregate 
1,000,000 bushels, gathered 
This is a splendid exhibit for 
one of the smallest counties in the State. Of 
this immense product, at least 700,000 bushels 


considerably over 


from 40,000 acres. 


will be shipped from Cooperstown station, and 
the proceeds from the latter alone will be up- 
wards of half a million of dollars. 

Cooperstown wants a flouring mill. 
no question as to its being an excellent point for 
such an institution, and it is strange that one has 
not built. This is a grain and trading 
center, and there is no mill worthy the name 
nearer than Valley City, in Barnes County. It 
is estimated that 4,000 barrels of flour is shipped 
to this station A 
supply this trade and much more, and would 
ship away to other markets many times that 
amount. 

There large located 
the town, a loading platform and other shipping 
facilities for stock and grain. Mercantile pur- 
suits are all well represented, some few very 


There is 


been 


each year. mill here would 


are four elevators in 


large general stocks being carried, one house 
handling on an average $40,000 the year round. 
There is a good newspaper, the Griggs Courier. a 
weekly publication faithfully devoted to the in- 
terests of the county, and a bank and two hotels. 
The court house and jail is an imposing brick 
three stories, with in 
One of the best graded public schools 


structure of interior 


keeping 


an 
in the State has for its use an expensive building, 
and three churches—Methodist, Baptist and Con- 
gregational—with regular salaried pastors, are 
provided with edifices above the average, show- 
ing refined taste in every feature. Cooperstown 
is quiet and undemonstrative, as a general thing, 
but there is a solidity in the appearance of the 
stores and the movements of the people that im- 
presses one directly. There is an air of confi- 
dence about them that a stranger likes. They 
are content to be fairly prosperous and to im- 
prove their town as opportunity offers 

For extended 
Griggs County 


information regarding 


than is contained in the forego- 


more 


ing. the reader is recommended to address any 
one of the following at Cooperstown: J. E. War- 
ner, J. T. Odegard, R. C. Cooper, William Glass, 
First National Bank, John O. Oie, David Bart- 
lett. 


CARRINGTON. 


Foster County makes a very modest appear- 
ance on the map, and would not ordinarily be 
credited with marketing 600,000 bushels of wheat 
in one But that is what is being done 
by the energetic tillers of Foster County soil. 
More than that, the wheat sold prior to the 
middle of October graded not less than eighty-five 
1 Hard.” 
of it which are averaging twenty-five bushels. 
Altogether, 37,000 acres were in crop in the 
county. Stories of phenomenal yields are not 
scarce around Carrington. A few patches gave 
up forty to fifty bushels, and quite a number 


season. 


per cent ‘‘No There were 25,000 acres 
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thirty-five bushels to the acre. Early in October 
a German farmer in very poor circumstances 
told a Carrington business man that if his wheat 
averaged twenty bushels, he would be able to 
pay every cent he owed and have a thousand dol- 
lars cash left. His wheat went him ten better— 
thirty bushels—and his gratitude to North Da- 
kota intense that some of it 
moistened with his tears. Many a poor farmer 
of this great State has felt such a flood of emotion 
sweep over him since harvest time, and mani- 
fested his appreciation of these blessings as well 
as he could in a prohibition community. Another 
Teuton took up a Government claim eight years 
ago. He had barely enough money when he ar- 
rived to buy a yoke of ‘‘hat-rack”’ oxen, and he 
of necessity retired to a hay-stack the first few 
nights of his residence in the neighborhood. He 
worked steadily along through all the different 
varieties of seasons, and prospered. He had 
everything a year or two ago that a farmer could 
wish for in the way of fine teams and improved 
machinery. He was independent then, but now 
he is rich, his acres yielding among the heaviest. 


soil was so was 


A banker of Carrington mentioned the case of a | 


German who was poverty stricken a few years 





A VIEW 


ago—in fact, in pitiful circumstances. Calling 
to his bookkeeper, he asked, ‘‘How much has 
Old Glutenfelter got credited there?” In acouple 
of minutes the answer came, ‘Fifteen hundred 
and seventy-one dollars.” ‘‘Remember,” said 
the banker, ‘that he has not yet received the 
money for this year’s crop, which will amount in 
wheat alone to 10,000 bushels.”’ 

The county is settled largely by Americans 
from Eastern States, who came here with little 
else than energy and a practical knowledge of 
farming. They met with many reverses, but 
finally secured a firm footing, and are now per- 
manent fixtures in the country, which few of 
them will ever consent to leave. The last crop 
will leave them clear of debt with good sized 
bunk accounts,as a general thing. From this time 
these stout-hearted, persevering pioneers 
will be able to live more at ease; watch their 
herds increase; work with their heads more than 
with their hands and have less fear of a crop 
failure. This is not an unpleasant prospect after 
the severe trials many of them went through. It 
is the history of most farming and stock raising 
communities in the Eastern and Middle States; 
though there the farmers of early days worked 


on, 





| consin. 


till they were bent and gray ere they were 
situated as are those of North Dakota to-day, 
still young men. The few patriarchs who yet 
remain to tell the story recite tales of hardships 
which the Dakota pioneer will not attempt to 
parallel by imagination or by truth. 

Not until a couple of years ago did Foster 
County farmers attempt to handle sheep to any 
extent. Through the efforts of Carrington busi- 
ness men many of them were induced to give it 
a fair trial. So successful were they that both 
sheep and cattle are now being shipped in and 
extensively bred. The sheep come principally 
from Eastern Montana; a few are shipped from 
Oregon and Washington, and some from Wis- 
They invariably produce from one to 


| two pounds more of wool to the fleece here than 


in their native country, and this industry has in 
other ways proved to be very profitable. Some 
cattle have been sent to market from Carrington 
already, and these represent just so many head 
from the actual product of the region. The few 


animals scattered over the country have in- 


| creased so rapidly in numbers that the annual 








shipments now reach a quite presentable figure. 
The profits on cattle have also been found to be 








IN THE BUSINESS DISTRICT OF CARRINGTON, NORTH 


large—large enough, it seems, toencourge grow- 
ers toship in all they can conveniently look after. 

Carrington has a number of business men who 
will some day in the not far distant future secure 
for the town recognition as one of North Dakota’s 
principal commercial centers. As the develop- 
ment of the country in Foster and Wells counties 
continues, Carrington will grow in size and im- 
portance. These watchful citizens will see that 
sufficient inducements for the holding of the 
trade are not lacking. Their time and capital 
will be liberally and effectively used in the 
furtherance of any laudable project. They will 
guard the town’s interests, jealously, perhaps, 
but with a zeal that will benefit not only them- 
selves but the community at large. Individual 
interests seldom spur men on to action that is 
worthy of public commendation. 

The town is rather peculiarly populated, in 
that nearly every man isafarmer; some of whom, 
to be sure, are conducting mercantile establish- 
ments while managing the operations on their 
conveniently located farms. At least a fourth of 
the county’s population, or some 300 souls, re- 
side in Carrington, where they have pleasant, 
well furnished homes and the social advantages 








that the ordinary country dwellers are to a great 
extent deprived of by reason of their isolation. 
Few new communities can show a social condi- 
tion that will compare in excellence with Car- 


rington’s. There are two churches, and other 
denominations as yet without buildings. A very 


promising lodge of Knights of Pythias was or 
ganized recently, and other great secret orders 
will doubtless be represented in time. A good 
weekly newspaper,the Foster County Independent, 
is a popular social and business medium of gen- 
eral circulation in this and adjoining counties 
which carries much more than the average in- 
fluence. The county court house, a substantial 


and rather more cheerful looking building than 
the 
inently in the center of the town. 


blocks of business 


ordinary county structure, stands prom- 
On the oppo- 
two 


site side of the street are 


houses, flanked on the west by a big three-story 
hotel which dwarfs even the court house by its 
proportions. 
stores offer questionable protection against the 


Flourishing prohibition-state drug 
epidemic snake-hite, cholera-morbus and nervous 
prostration which threaten to depopulate North 
Dakota. 
culated to supply an extensive 


The general stores carry stocks cal- 
, and 


retail trade 








—e TEE Cota, 


MCEPENOEWT 


DAKOTA, 


with the three elevators, a lumber yard and ¢ 
banking 


n 
Car 


unusually active concern, give 
rington exceptional facilities for handling the 
traflic of the region. The 
October averaged $35,000. 
large amount, when it is 


entire country contains not over 


bank’s deposits in 
This is a remarkably 
that the 


1,200 people: 


considered 


and the fact may be taken as proof of the claim 
of Foster County to a superior general financial 
condition. 

The thirteen-mile branch of the Northern 
Pacific that to Sykeston, in Wells 
County, gives Carrington some additional ad 
Then there is the Carrington & Casey 


runs west 


vantages. 
Land Company, thousands of whose acres lie 
near the town on the south. 
4,000 acres in crop this year, of which 3,000 were 
in the county 
would give the concern 75,000 bushels, or half-a- 
dozen solid train loads, with a 
It is the only large farm in Foster 
County, and is likely to remain so, as experience 
has demonstrated the fact that not one farmer in 
a thousand is capable of making a ‘‘bonanza’”’ 
farm pay, and also that small and moderate sized 
places are invariably more profitable, 


The company had 
wheat. The average yield of 


market value of 


over $50,000. 
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»AIR ELCKI 
Down ca the rain as it could come down 
owhere else n the great State of Washington 
down us it could come only a Sq uahomis! 
The rau t is true, could make itself felt in days 
cwone by in oO a Or or when ¢ 
i is a é { ld Wish to about nine so 
the lum But Washington | one to, ch 
oO stand proudly alone, for by no means di 
DO adown at Astoria } the fherce, persistent 
earnest, reckles and relentiess inner i! nie h 
it did at Squahomis} 
It ur sed to n before her climat 
‘ ing 0 oO iny aays, for SO MAny wee S 
sO mal mon ehind Astorias ds tha 
hen era erate gle, it did su en 
orming its iv slowly through the oul 
I ve on ountenance n ¢ press 1 oO eing 
ashamed of itse or ha ven so long van 
quished, ) hardly had the hardihood to 
00 it Sq ahomis it a and when it ‘ t 
is With n expressior ve deliined onder 
oO 1d it ther t 
On account of th itent floods, held in suspen 
sion as a sort of damp purgatory between Astoria 
nd that iven to which its earliest inhabitants 
were destined to go, those people of a supersti 
tious nature who are to be found in « ery com 
mun have informed the world, as we know, 
that the ghosts formerly dws ng in Astoria’s 
haunted houses had at times—us was seen by th: 
noon’s light—a glittering and fish-like appear- 
ance t times a web-like sound to the move 
nts of their ghostly feet; and that the figures 
which were formed in the clouds, borne so ofte: 
mut s oht Y above he oofs of her houses by 
the fierce ind roaring iles of winter, were at 
mes salmon-shaped, or duck-like; and yet all 
this was as nothing to the high nks of nature 
h wer performed at Squahomish lor it 
ifact related on good thority, and founded 
ipon those inclent tr ons out of which his 
te mi ‘ days now long past chil- 
( were orn at oq thomish having bodies 
por wi n ere the we aeve oped SCAaILCS of 
. Of course in any other locality such chil 
‘ vould have been looked upon as, and would 
oO ess have considered themselves to be 
eaks ut the old men of Squahomish who 
grave spoke of them and told such marvelous 
tiles about ther seemed to see nothing at a 
astonisnitr n tne tales ch Lhey told These 
raditions seeme to be looked pon by them 
ibn as Herodotus would have looked on them, 
‘ s would the court or state historians of times 
past, quality and quantity of whose meals 
was deper nt on the tale which they told, 
r n dist ection is, perhaps, that of the 
I orlans, espe¢ y of the earliest Of Sq 1a 
omish it « e said that they knew on 
h side ‘their bread was buttered,” for it is 
doubtf is to whether they had ever seen bread: 
more doubtful as to butter 
t if the people of Squahomish ever did have 
or m ns Oo sh scales, their fins were not 
t d | eir fish scales were useless ap- 
pendages;, for throughout all of that period of 
time to which her history relates they had been 


ible to move about her pathways without them, 


and even to breathe without gills in her atmos- 


phere 


Is not this the wonderful 


which Nature adapts us to our sur- 


nother example of 
manner in 
roundings?’ lakers have, in some instances, by 
being constantly in the presence of fire, acquired 
ifficient to 


it is as true that 


the capa ‘ity to exist in heat almost si 


roast a bird or boil an egg: and 


without having developed 


at least in every in- 











stance—upon their bodies the feathers of a 
canvas-back duck or the fins of the cod or sal- 
mon of the neighboring waters the people could 
ve happily and did live contentedly in this 


rain be spatt red. 


moist, damp, watery, wet, sun- 


drenched, half drowned, mud-covered town 


ess, 


of Squahomish. 

jut of these rain bespattered parts of Wash- 
ngton and Oregon this is now to be said: that 
since its oldest old inhabitants have, because of 
their defiant natures, both remained there and 
nduced hosts of other defiant Eastern people to 
oin them, the rains—except those disposed to 
be reasonable—with a worthy respect for such 


almost 


to fall 


formidable foes have riven up the battle; 


have, to a great ex- 


ceased 


thi 


have almost 


tent, abandoned locality, and the climate is 
aryer, 

Of this Squahomish, which rested at one time 
the gigantic forests of Wash- 


first it would 


tskirts of 


which at 


ton, there s nothing 


seem worth while to say, for Squahomish has 


ceased to exist. And yeteverything which lives 


and dies is a story acted; every leaf, every blade 


of grass is a symbol; every insect has a voice in 
the formation of earth and heaven: the life of 
every worm has in a meaning as deep as—or 
possibly deeper than—the thoughts of a wise 


man; and the intent of this life, the object of 


this symbol, the conclusion of this story, is its 


moral—and Squahomish had hers. For not only 


did the rains pour down upon her as they did in 
Washington State, but in win- 


no other town in 


ter her inhabitants were but poorly protected 


from the cold. 

Squahomish was, in that long time ago, in- 
habited by Indians first and then by white men. 
Ex-jail birds these white men were and men 
vho had changed their name Preachers who 


preached no longer, doctors who had left home 
between dark and daylight, and lawyers who 
practice which had become 
that, strange as it may 
In 


fact, they were of the class of men found always 


had ahandoned a 


suddenly so lucrative 


seem, they had been forced to give it up. 
pioneers who constitute the 
until the hardy 


among the hardy 
advance guard of civilization,- 
pioneers, seeing that their characters need ele- 
vation, and having no Sunday-schools at hand, 
use a rope instead—upon which conquered peo- 
ples look with so much astonishment. 

It is of Squahomish, canoes 


drawn up from the waters of the Columbia, and 


when a dozen 
lying bottom upwards, covered with mats, on 
the bank, showed that winter was approaching, 
of Squahomish, when geese sailed in two lines, 
‘V” shaped, through the leaden atmosphere, 
Before white men inhabited it, 


; 


ths 
Liat 


we speak. 
it 
made by poles which were crossed and fastened 


together at the top and covered with closely 


and when consisted of ten or fifteen lodges 


woven Indian mats. Upon these lodges, from 
the wide-spreading branches of the spruce trees 
above them, or the greener alders or the dark 
hemlocks, the heavy globules of water dropped 
with a dull, monotonous drip. This sound was 
varied only when a ghostly gust of wind shook 
from these branches a perfect waterfall, which, 
with a roar like the muffled roar of a drum play- 


ns 


g a dead march, would come down upon them. 
Behind this village, in the vast depths of the 
woods, roamed bears and prowled wild beasts. 
heard wandering 
beneath their silent 


Panthers and wolves were 


about, and twigs crackled 
steps in the night time. 
Day after day on the dark and swollen bosom 
of the river were borne stumps, logs and trees 
which were living still, their green branches 
rising high above the surface of the water, all 
moving like a mighty funeral train, a silent and 
endless procession to the vast ocean beyond. 
Ducks stood sometimes on the logs and drenched 
birds in the branches of the trees, taking their 








part in the continuous monotonous movement. 

Along the black bank of the shore opposite, 
ducks were at times seen struggling upwards 
against the current and passing the driftwood 
which Inside of the 
lodges, through the roofs of which the smoke 


was borne downwards. 
curled slowly upwards, or standing statue-like at 
were black-haired, black - eyed, 
bucks and 


Pieces of whitewood fastened to the lower lips 


their doors, 


brown-faced papooses and squaws. 
of the younger women, the arrangement of their 
black hair so as to form an angle above their 
glittering black eyes on their low foreheads, and 
the large rings passing through and pendant 
them to be belles of 
having that love 


from their noses, showed 
society—Squahomish society 
for the admiration which personal adornment is 
to bring to them; in 


supposed other words, 


showed them to be human. Exaggerated stories 
of their own prowess and untrue stories which 
the bucks mingled with true accounts of their 
combats with wild beasts and with human foes, 
showed that they might some day become civil- 
ized—showed the Conduct on 
the part of the papooses, which brought looks 
of alarm to the faces of the older women, showed 


that boys, whatever the color of their skin, ‘‘will 


bucks to be men. 


be boys,” and that girls, even when the color of 
their skin is brown, are as likely to be girls as 
when the skin is white; and the 
which they caused in their mothers showed that 
they are born, regardless of the color of their 
skin, to much care, worry and distress of mind; 
and that, too, on account of an offspring which, 
as a rule—whether as the 
can make them or as white as the white man is 
worth less than the loss of one good 


looks of alarm 


red as school books 
not—is 
night’s sleep. 

This history, then, of Squahomish is of her 
when she was a chinook village, having about it 
an all-pervading fish-like odor and the odor of 
smoke from lodges; when in 
having occasionally chinook delights, but oftener 
chinook woes, disappointments and distress; in 
ita part of that race which, seeing that it had 
nothing to look forward to, had lost all ambition 
and was dying—wasting away from that deadly 
disease called want of hope, which is more fatal 
to individuals and to races than any disease of 
which physicians are cognizant. 

No wonder that these inhabitants of Squahom- 
ish could live in it, notwithstanding its lack of 
sunlight. People who have lost the disposition 
to smile grow fond of darkness. 


it were Indians 


People who 
have grown taciturn seek the valleys and woods. 
whem the power smile has 


People from to 


grave there to rest, 
where there is no more light. 

You ask what there could be in Squahomish 
which is worthy to be described. The reply is: 
much which it would well be worth the while of 
a more able pen toexplain. In this village was 
often displayed a generosity, a self sacrifice— 
affection which it would degrade no pen to set 
forth. In Squahomish were displayed those 
‘“‘erievances” of which we heard, that 
deviltry of which men have spoken; that ‘‘devil- 
both were to be found 
there, is probable; it is as probable that the 
cause of their “‘grievances” and the of 
their ‘‘deviltry” is as worthy of consideration as 
it will one day be considered to be. 

When the man who robs you calls you a 
demon doubt him. When deviltry is caused by 
despair it is a subject worthy of some considera- 
tion. When a whole race dies of a broken heart 
consider the matter worthy of a brief passing 


passed away lie down in the 


have 
try” and “grievances” 


“aAUuse 


notice. 

Because of these grievances and because of 
this deviltry the bucks of Squahomish made war 
on the whites and during the war barbered 
several Indian agents ir a manner not all to 
their liking. These Indians were shot down in 
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consequence—as some other barbers should be— 
by the soldiers from Fort Vancouver. Some of 
them were captured and imprisoned; and when 
their conduct had been such that they seemed to 
deserve it sent into eternity with a rough hemp- 
en collar about their necks, the starting point 
from which they sought their happy hunting 
grounds being the top of a cask which was jerked 
from beneath them. 

Among the young men of Squahomish was one 
with peculiar traits to whom, as they could not 
pronounce his name, the soldiers gave the name 
of McKlaniken Jack. Jack was the unwarlike 
son of one who had been a thoroughly war-like 
chief. This parent had looked like a red Wel- 
lington;—that is, if a ‘tredskin”’ ever is, or ever 
was red. Like Wellington’s his nose had re- 
sembled an eagle’s beak. Heavy eyebrows had 
projected over fierce black eyes; and his jaw, 
when moving in speech, had shown that the 
words which issued from him were about as full 
of determination as bullets are when shot from 
a gun. He was brilliant, eloquent, intrepid;— 
a born orator and a warrior by proof. His 
military genius brought to him in time, as it did 
to others, an opportunity to make a plea in 
behalf of his race; but with a restriction around 
his neck in the shape of a rope, placed there to 
bring the speech to a short stop whenever his 
audience happened to come to the conclusion 
that it was becoming tiresome. 

During the continuance of his trial not only 
had he asserted that he had had no hand in the 
murders with which he was charged but he had 
sought to gain his freedom by methods well 
known to civilization, but of which less talented 
savages might not have been aware. He tried, 
as a method of inducing his jailer to release him, 
first trickery, cunning, self-abasement, flattery; 
then bribery. He offered him a blanket as a 
bribe; then that microcosm of viciousness, an 
Indian pony,—two microcosms of viciousness,— 
three; a wife next,—two wives, four; then a 
baker’s dozen; all he had. 

But the moment he saw that hope was useless 
his whole nature changed. 
he stood erect,—a monarch and defiant. 

He was guilty, yes; and he was glad of it. He 
was very, very guilty; and his only wish was 
that he had an opportunity to be even but a 
little bit guiltier still, But if his great wish 
could be accomplished he would like to have the 
mighty American public at hand, with but one 
head on its shoulders and be furnished with 
about three minutes of time in which to scalp it. 
He said that he was not considered to be im- 
modest and he thought that he could do it 
justice. He would also be glad to see the United 
States as one man, tied to one vast stake and him- 
self at hand to burn it. Without waiting to have 
the cask upset, after saying this, which was 
beneath him, he sprang from it with a wild yell 
of defiance to die, as he said, not by their hands, 
but by his own. 

Naturally, with such an example before him, 
much was expected of the son. But the race had 
degenerated. When the son grew up, he grew 
to be an untutored botanist,—one fond too of 
beasts, and of birds and of the study of Nature;— 
an untaught philosopher, a scientist in the bud. 
Not only was he, therefore, in the eyes of his 
companions, a disgrace to himself and to his 
family; but he was a disgrace to the whole 
human “‘red-skin” rac&—one whom if they had 
known anything about it, whom they would have 
considered unworthy even of a place in fiction. 
They told him frequently that the mere sight of 
him brought to them sensations of nausea,— 
created in them feelings of unutterable disgust. 
They observed they said, that instead of hunt- 
ing for scalps, he was fully satisfied to search, in- 
stead, for weeds. 

They were right. 


Drawing himself up 


He was. It was his nature. 





He was thoughtful and philosophical. The 
scalps of a dozen jackass rabbits, in his belt, 
would have pleased him as much as the same 
number from the heads of congressmen. He had 
a weak, timid, selfish and highly intellectual 
mind. He was, to state it briefly, a dusky 
Francis Bacon; or perhaps a philosopher groping 
blindly for that grander philosophy which is 
soon to replace all others. If he had been a 
white man he would have been as much beloved 
as most scholars are; and as timid and selfish as 
those ‘‘studies” of which Francis Bacon speaks, 
to the exclsion of all things else, could have 
made him. He was born some thousands of years 
ahead of his people. Intellectually he was much 
like a round pin in a square hole; and as he soon 
found, he did not, and could not fit. In con- 
sequence he was kicked and cuffed as men usually 
are, who have the folly to be born ahead of in- 
stead of behind their times. As a philosopher 
he was so far in advance of his day and genera- 
tion that, as he said, he could see no use what- 
ever for war. As the others, who did havea 
respect for war had none for philosophers, they 
put him,—when they went forth to war, and 
left him behind them—at the menial labor; gave 
him the most degrading of squaw’s work to do; 
and if upon their return they found that he had 
been ‘“‘sogering” at punished 
him as if he had been a squaw for his mis- 
behavior. 

But there is hardly any man, however weak 
base, or ignoble the qualities which we see de- 
veloped in him, who has not some other devel- 
oped or undeveloped characteristics which will 
serve to make a balance in his ledger of human 
nature, as we would see if we were but suffi- 
ciently expert with such books to comprehend it. 

We have referred to the weaker traits of this 
philosophical—this studious ‘‘Siwash”’ McKlan- 
iken Jack. 
man, and, perhaps for this reason, unwilling to 
fight. Such men there have been who have 
been accounted wise. His flights of fancy and 
his meditative nature made him cowardly, very. 
Much study and prolonged study had made him 
adreamer. These things caused him to seem, 
in the eyes of his companions, lamentably weak 
in mind, if not half-witted or mad. His love of 
knowledge had, besides this, made him in some 
respects selfish. Therefore, without a knowledge 
of another factor of his nature, which had been— 
as do nearly all of the characteristics of most of 
us—lying dormant in him for many years, we 
would have to accept the estimate of his char- 
acter made by his companions and contempor- 
aries, who knew nothing of that nine-tenths of 
him which was dormant, and pronounce this 
dusky philosopher McKlaniken Jack to have 
been as mean a man as unremitting attention 
even to books made by book-worms could even 
have made him. 

But this brown—or, as the historians call him 
red—little great man had one quality which 
became developed suddenly, and after it had 
been developed it showed that what had seemed 
altogether contemptible in him at first had, in 
part, been founded on good. 

He had an aged mother who became suddenly 
blind. His fondness for her had been great 
always; but it became now a mania. If she es- 
caped but for a moment from his sight his ex- 
citement would become so intense that it would 
be a subject of rare amusement to the other 
bucks of Squahomish. When he could not find 
her he would rush from lodge to lodge, would 
give utterance to loud, prolonged and peculiar 
cries, and would tear the hair from the scalp of 
his philosophical head. The other Indians would 
then exhibit their satisfaction by giving utter- 
ance to sounds similar to those sometimes heard 
to issue from the mouths of deaf mutes. 

When the sun shone Jack would lead 


his work, they 


He was, as has been observed, a wise 
’ 


his 





mother forth from their lodge to feel it, his own 
face, in the meantime, being wreathed 
smiles. 


with 
They would sit on the bank of the river 
together beneath the green alders and listen to 
the world of music of the birds in the grand 
orchestra of Nature, which is heard in western 
forests as a mighty prelude to the deeds of sum- 
mer or of winter. They would be seen day after 
day, rain or shine,—this philosopher and the 
woman who was blind—fishing together from the 
rocky point below the village; and he led her by 
the hand stumbling after him when he went into 
the woods to gather those berries on which, with 
the fish that they caught and the game that he 
killed, they lived. Perhaps but for this devotion 
he would have been a warrior notwithstanding 
his nature. But when he reached the age of 
manhood, as he had this blind woman to worship 
and watch over, he did not make the experiment. 
He gained, as a result, the credit of being such 
a coward that a brave could bave turned his hair 
from black to gray with a warwhoop. Seeing the 
contempt in which he held 
McKlaniken Jack took his revenge by becoming 
a savage and uncivilized trader—a 
made loans at deadly,compounding, pawn-brokiny 


universal was 


man who 
and determined 
thus to gain for himself that kind of considera 
tion which is shown by savages even, to that un- 


and murderous rates of interest: 


speakable creature who compounds monthly: 
the thing who has in his power to make even 
enemies grateful by compounding something far 
worse than a felony withthem. But those made 
friendly by compulsion became, as was natural 
enough, revengeful. 
eager than ever to see his brave, who showed the 
white feather, in trouble. All respect which 
they had once felt for the calling of a merchant 
they lost when they saw that this pusillanimous 
being, who would his 
could capture, without ever a shout of defiance, 


His enemies then felt more 


run from own shadow, 
the blankets, ponies and wives which they had 
obtained only at the risk of their own scalp locks; 


and they did not at all like the condition of 


society in which such things could be. They 
did not like Jack’s incomprehensible philosophy 
incomprehensible to their duller minds 


which, like Francis Bacon’s, had ‘‘fruits” for its 
object. 

One day his blind mother was sick and he had 
to leave her alone for food. 
friend 


when he went off 


Solemn as our ‘‘Lo” may be, he has as 
keen an appreciation, in a very quiet way, of a 
practical joke as any other savage. He glories 
most in seeing attacks made on the weak and 
defenseless. He is as chivalrous as a sensational 
newspaper. He will scalp a dead man. 

One of the personal wits of Squahomish went 
to the lodge of the old woman and told her that 
Jack was lying on the bank of the river dead. 
She arose, and with a long and heart-sickening 
cry, tottered off in search of him. This bright 
personal wit thereupon took his seat with his 
companions and they, sitting ina row, with their 
legs crossed and with their faces as full of ex- 
pression as if they had been the same number of 
dusky doll babies, waited to see the effect of this 
piece of wit on the youth. The effect was alto- 
gether unexpected. He after a few 
moments’ search, for his mother’s whereabouts. 
They did not know, they said. With 
almost as white as a white man’s he informed 
them that they were liars. As this was by no 
means considered to be an insult it was allowed 
to pass with a grunt which seemed to admit the 
truth of the charge. Jack then picked out the 
personal wit as if with an instinctive knowledge 
of his guilt and asked him where the blind 
woman was. When he replied that he did not 
know, he was not only told that he did know, 
but upon him were heaped by the excited philoso- 
pher all of those choice terms of opprobrium 
without which even the Chinook language would 


asked, 


a face 
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wood damp and hard to find, and the nights will 
ye dark and ic 


rround and wolves prowling, and my old blind 


mother will be all alone, and no Jack any more 
to get her wood and build a fire and keep her 
varm. In her lodge she will be weeping all day 
ke the rain and no one to comfort her; and 
lind, and hungry and cold, waiting, waiting, 


ting, Jistening, and the days are long and the 


ain falls drip, drip, and I never more come. For 


myself itis nothing. But to think of her alone 
and all the time cold, cold!” 

The minister promised himself to look after 
her, and hearing this the face of the Goomed 

, rhted up ‘Now,’ said he, ‘I am ready. 
Open the door.’ 

The door was opened from the outside. In 


front of him were a file of soldiers. Beyond them 
oomed up the scaffold. In front of the soldiers 
stood a heavily built officer having upon his 
shoulders epaulets. Upon his face came a look 
f ++ 

OL recognition, 


‘That 


across the 


man,”’ he said, ‘‘is innocent He rowed 


me river when I started for Astoria to 
take ship for San Francisco. 


of the 


San Francisco and had just 


t seemed that on the murder 


he h 


morning 
ad started for 
returned. 

An hour later J 


was running down the 


had 
river, at the top of his 
When within half 
old 
groping her 


ack, who been released, 
speed towards Squahomish. 
the he 
the the 
with outstretched arms through the woods 


; I 
and half 


a mile of village saw an woman, 


ruided sound of river, 


by 


way 


covered by the falling snow, towards 


the fort. She was in search of her son. Before 
she was aware of it he was in herarms. “Jack!” 
she cried 

Yes, Jac he answered, and their happiness 
seemed almost human. 
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IN NOVEMBER 


BY JAMES BARRY BENSEL. 





Dry leaves across the roadway blown, 

And cornstalks in the brown fields strown; 

4 few dull yellow blooms that stand 

As sentinels at either land, 

And barren sticks of sedgy broom, 

Where two or three late locusts boom. 

Chill winds sweep down the mountain way, 

The skies are laden-like and gray; 

A squirrel on an old stone wall 

Takes easy cognizance of all. 

The vane upon a distant tower 

Twists, turns a hundred ways an hour; 

And on the beech the waves roll in 

With sullen roar and stubborn din. 

The dead vine rattles, and the breeze 

Goes moaning through the swaying trees. 
A stiff blast steadies yonder vane, 
And from the east the driving rain 
Comes dashing on the window pane. 


Let down the shades and light the fire 
That leaps to flame like young desire: 
While from the logs bird-voices ring 
The echoes of some bygone spring, 
When hopes and May flowers bloomed indeed, 
That now have gone alike to seed. 
There comes the sound of childish feet, 
And childish laughter, loud and sweet: 
And little hands stretch eager palms 
To beg the firelight’s golden alms. 
The red lips part in sunny smiles, 
And brown eyes, blue eyes try their wiles 
To win the freedom of a knee 
W here each holds potent sovereignty. 
Then let the winds blow wild outside, 
The clouds grow biack and rise the tide, 
And winter come when storms are free 
To roam at will o’er land and sea— 
My little birds keep spring for me 








icles on the trees, and snow on the 
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SIXTH ARTICLE. 


SETTING TYPE AND GOING TO SCHOOL. 
When I was fourteen years old, having served 
a year of apprenticeship in the printing oftice of 
Fredonia, New York, I went to Painesville, Ohio, 
where my mother intended to establish herself 
as a physician as soon as she could complete her 
studies in New York City, and where she desired 
to get her family around her. I obtained employ- 
ment in the office of the Telegraph, 
one of the oldest papers in the State. My bargain 
was that I should be boarded by the editor and 
should receive $50 a year. I had to the 


office at half past six every morning, summer 


Painesville 


open 


and winter, make the fires, sweep the floor, pick 
up and assort all the type that had fallen from 
the printers’ cases during the day before, and 
then set type steadily during the day when not 
engaged in rolling the forms for printing the 
paper, running on errands or carrying the paper 
around the town on publication days. This was 


hard work for a growing boy whose muscles 
not fully 


good and my ambition was high to become a good 


were developed, but my health was 
printer, and some day to advance to what seemed 
to me to be the highly desirable position of 


editor of acountry newspaper. I remember that 


[ had outgrown my clothes, that my trousers 
were about six inches too short, and that the 
town boys used to guy the newcomer as he 


trudged along on Tuesday evenings delivering 
The editor 
in whose family I boarded was John R. French, 


his newspapers from house to house. 


who subsequently became a member of Congress 
for 
S. Senate 


from North Carolina, and was many years 
sergeant-at-arms in the U in Wash- 
ington, D.C. He died last year in Boise, Idaho, 
in the 


bright, original, kind-hearted and high-minded 


editorial harness. French was a very 
His wife was a daughter of Nathaniel P. 
Rogers, the editor and 
agitator of New Hampshire, and was a woman of 
fine culture and nobility of character. It was 


family. 


man. 


famous anti-slavery 


an education for to live In such a 


They were very poor, as were the families of 


me 


most country editors of that day. 
was plain, but there was a great deal of high 
thinking; The table conversation was always on 
intellectual Mr. had 
library of excellent books and these occupied my 


The living 


topics. French a small 
evenings and Sundays, for I cared nothing at all 
for the sports or the society of other boys, and 
was still too young to take any interest in the 
girls. I was allowed one extra paper to sell, if 
possible, and this brought me weekly spending 
money to the amount of three cents, which I 
always invested in a certain kind of candy. This 
f 


was the extent of my dissipation, I heard a 
great deal of the anti-slavery movement, in 
which our editor was warmly engaged. The 


traveling abolitionist orators who roamed over 
the country preaching the new faith, came to his 
house, and listening to their talk inspired me 
with a youthful zeal to take part in this great 
national reform movement 
become old enough. Painesville was then, and 
still is, one of the prettiest towns in Ohio. Its 
streets are bordered with handsome maple trees; 
a little river with bold bluffs winds around the 
village; the farms are well tilled: the roads good, 
and it is difficult to find anywhere a better type 
of town and country life in America, than is 
presented in the village and the surrounding 
country. The late President Garfield, when he 


as soon as I should 
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determined to make for himself a rural home, | road to keep it alive, settled down into the mud, | vinced that I could not afford to spend many 


purchased a farm about six miles west of Paines- 
ville on what is known as the “Ridge Road,” 
leading to Cleveland. This road runs parallel to 
Lake three back into the 
country all the way through Northern Ohio and 
Western New York. 

After I had worked a year in the Painesville 
Telegraph office, my mother began housekeeping 
in the village and this gave me an opportunity 
to stop work and attend the high school for one 
The principal was an able man named 
who afterwards became prominent in 
work, both in Ohio 
My school experience was 


Erie about miles 


winter. 
Howe, 
reform school educational 
and in Connecticut. 
a constant delight. It was a pleasure to study, 
and I earnestly desired to go ahead and obtain a 
stood in the 
way with grim visage and forbidding gesture. | 
soon felt that I must manage to earn my living, 
and one day in the summer of 1856 I packed a 


thorough education, but poverty 


little carpet sack with my scanty wardrobe, said 
‘‘rood bye” to my family, and with three dollars 
in my pocket started out to conquer the world. I 
walked down to the little harbor of Fairport, on 
Lake Erie, and sat on the dock waiting for a 
A railroad 
had already been built from Cleveland to Buffalo, 


steamboat to take me down the lake. 


skirting the southern shore of Lake Erie, but a 
great many passengers preferred the old method 
of travel by boat, and every little creek that put 
lake had a harbor at which the coasting 
In the afternoon a propeller 
bound for Buffalo put into the mouth of the river 


into the 
steamers called. 
and I invested two dollars of my capital in pay- 
ing fora passage to Dunkirk. From Dunkirk I 
walked to Fredonia, where I had relatives living 
where I knew I find hospitable 
There | that a 
paper had been started in the village of Silver 


and could 


welcome. soon learned new 
Creek, and that a compositor was wanted. I 
walked to Silver Creek, a distance of eighteen 
miles, catching an occasional ride in a farmer’s 
wagon and made my application for employment 
to a fidgety little man who had an old hand press 
and a few cases of type in the attic story of a 
wooden store building. The paper was called 
the Luke Shore Mirror. I could not claim to bea 
full-fledged journeyman printer as I had worked 
only about two years at the trade, and custom 
required that an apprentice should serve three 
years, so | for full The 
editor agreed to pay me ten dollars per month 

[ was obliged to 


could not ask wages. 


and 
share the bed of another printer in an unfinished 


board me in his family. 


attic, and to listen to the continual quarrels at 
table between the editor and his cross-tempered 
They had two children and 
stantly getting into rows about what was good 
for the children to eat and other minor matters 
of the household. I was a sensitive boy and this 
worried me and so preyed upon my mind that in 
a few weeks I gave up my situation and went into 
the back country to the village of Towanda, in 
Cataraugas County, where I found work on a little 
badly printed sheet called the Phenix, which 
was edited by a doctor. If he knew no more 
about doctoring than he did about editing, his 
patients must have had a hard time of it. We. 
had an old font of minion for advertisements and 
a new font of small pica for the reading matter, 
and for job printing a wretched little assortment 
of battered old fashioned type. A young man 
two years my senior and myself did all the work 
on the paper, including the writing of local 
items, excepting the political editorials, which 
were the work of the doctor. We were in the 
political campaign of 1856 and our paper sup- 
ported John C. Fremont for President. We had 
a portrait of the great ‘‘Pathfinder,” with his 
hair parted in the middle, at the head of our 
editorial columns. After the campaign was over, 
the little village which did not have even a rail- 


wife. were con- 








darkness and monotony of the long winter. | 
spent all my evenings in the printing office read 
ing by the light of a tallow candle. Here I first 
with Byron, and used to 
commit whole poems to memory and recite them 
to the bare walls and the office stove in the lone- 
liness of the long evenings. 


made acquaintance 


In the spring of 1857 my mother’s circum- 
stances had so improved that she thought she 
could afford to have me go to school for a few 
terms provided I could doa little while studying, 
towards paying the expenses. In New 
York at the village of McGrawville, there was a 
one-horse college of aggressive antislavery ten 
dencies, which led a feeble existence by the aid 


central 


of some money received from the eminent philan- 
thropist, Gerrit Smith. To this 
determined by correspondence with my mother 
that | should go. The 
tuition were very light, and the catalogue stated 


school it was 


expenses for board and 
that a farm was attached to the institution on 
which the students could work nights and morn- 
ings and Saturdays for a compensation of six 
cents an hour. McGrawville is a few miles from 
the railroad that runs from Syracuse to Bing- 
hampton. 


four or five hundred people, in the midst ofa 


I found the place to be a village of 
fine agricultural country. The school was called 
New York Central College, and had four or five 
professors. It was carried on in a big, white 
wooden building, with ghapel, reception rooms, 
and dormitories, and near at hand was the board 
ing hall in which the girl students roomed and 
where all 
at the very moderate rate of $1.50 per week. This 


who ‘wished to, obtained their meals 
seemed too expensive for my small means, and | 
struck up an acquaintance with a young fellow 
from Pennsylvania, who wanted to board him- 
We found two little attic rooms, furnished 
with bed, table, two chairs and a box stove, and 


self. 


there we began our housekeeping. By living 
principally on potatoes, bread and milk, we found 


we could reduce our eating expenses to about 


seventy cents per week each. We baked our 
potatoes by putting them on top of the box stove 
and turning a tin pan over them. Iggs were 


cheap in that country neighborhood, and we soon 
learned the art of making an egg omelette ona 
sheet of writing paper placed on the top of the 
stove, the moisture of the eggs preventing the 
paper from burning until they were cooked. The 
college was not only strongly anti-slavery in its 
tendencies but also had leanings in the direction 
of woman’s rights and dress reform. Amelia 
Bloomer was at that time preaching her notions on 
the subject of women’s garments throughout the 
Northern States. She had visited McGrawville, 
and the result of her labors was that five or six of 
the young lady students adopted the new system of 
short skirts and trousers. I remember there was 
a division of opinion in the Bloomer ranks, some 
insisting on wearing straight trousers like men, 
while others regarded thiy as rather masculine, 
and adhered to the flowing Turkish cut worn by 
Mrs. Bloomer. There were four or five colored 
students attending the school, and it was at that 
time the only college in the United States, ex- 
cept Oberlin, Ohio, where colored pupils were 
allowed to go. 
bright little mulatto girl named Mary Lewis, 
who afterwards became quite famous as a sculp- 
tress, under the name of Edmona Lewis, studying 
in Italy and producing some creditable works of 
art. Another of the students was a perfectly 
black man of great oratorical ability who was a 
leader in all the debating society contests. I 
forget his name, but I think that he afterwards 
became minister to Liberia. 

I made no attempt at Latin in this school, but 
took up French, English grammar, algebra and 
phonography. I had made up my mind that | 
was going to be a newspaper man, and was con- 


Among these students was a 








years upon Latin. To reduce my expenses, which 


were really trifling, | attempted to work on the 
college farm, but was obliged to give it up on 
account of severe headaches. During the second 


term I abandoned my housekeeping experiment 
and took a room in the top story of the college 


which I had rent free on condition of ringing the 
college bell. This had to be done hourly every 
day, beginning at six o'clock in the morning 


One day, some of the practical jokers among the 


boys stole the clapper of the bell, and | 


was 


obliged to pound it with a hammer for nearly a 


week before they returned the useful instrument 


On another occasion, during the winter, the y 
turned the bell bottom up and filled it full of 
water, which froze solid so that all my efforts 
upon the bell rope produced po response from 
the cupola. The boys, I suppose, were no worse 


than college boys generally, but matters came to 
acrisis when they got the college President's 
old gray mare into the chapel in the night, 
together with a one hors: wagon, and the 
animal was found hitched in that venerated 
apartment when the faculty opened it for morn- 
ing prayers. A number of the livelier spirits 
were suspended for this performance. 

I have never believed in mixed schools for 
young men and young women In looking back 
to my school days at MecGrawville, I recollect 


+¥ 


thatit required constant effort and worry on the 
1 : 


part of the whole faculty to hold the young peo 


ple down to their studies and make them behave 


themselves Fresh flirtations were constant y 
coming to notice Some of the older students 
married DY the time they had reached their 
senior year in the college course It was cor 

sidered quite the ordinary thing for every he 

to have a recognized sweetheart on whom he 
called once or twice a week wit vhom he 
walked evenings on the ba streets to escape 
the eyes of the vigilant professor. Of course 
there is something to be said on the other séde 


of the question and I have no doubt there was an 


extra effort made in class-rooms by both bo 
and girls to appear to good advantage to each 
other in their recitations, but | think on the 
whole, from sixteen to twenty is a pretty good 
time for young people to be kept apart in their 
studies, leaving them to form the serious attach 
ments of life at a period when they are a littl 
more mature. 
om - *@- 
NUMBER OF BABIES BORN ANNUALLY 

It has been computed that between OOO 000 

and 37.000.000 babies are born intothe world each 


therefore, about 


year. The rate of production is, 

seventy per minute, or more than one for every 
beat of the clock. With the one-a-minute ca 

culation every reader is familiar, but it is not 


every one who stops to calculate what this means 


when it comes to a year’s supply. It will. there 


fore. probably startle a good many persons to fin 


on the authority of a well-known statistician that 

could the infants of a year be ranged in a line in 
cradles, the cradles would extend ound § the 
globe. The same writer looks at the matter in 
a still more picturesque light. He imagines the 
babies being carried past a given point in their 
mothers’ arms, one by one, and the processior 
being kept up night and day until the last hour 
in the twelfth month had passed by \ suff 

ciently liberal rate is allowed, but even in going 
past at rate of twenty a minute, or 1.200 an hour 


during the entire year, the reviewer at his post 
would only have seen the sixth part of this in- 


fantile host. In other words, the babes that had 


to be carried when the tramp began would be able 
to walk when but a mere fraction of its comrades 
had reached the reviewer's post. and when the 
year’s supply of babies was drawing to a_ close 
there would be a rearguard, not of infants, but 


of romping six-year old boys and girls 
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O yes, yer right thar, stranger, they ain t much happins 


hyar 
p'rapsa paintererabd'ar 
inter 


*Cept onc't in aright smart spell 
Ets chased by hou 


view 


n's er honger, kems a-streakin’ 


An’ funerals—of co’se they s them,—las’ week they brung 


us two 


But thar like aigs, purt much the same—not much 


variety 
An't takes more’n a hearse er two to break th’ mernotony 
but, I'm easy sadistied, 
mong these long, et 


"Et I'm endurin’, lawzy! 


An’ I've ated graves 80 I'm nigh 
osserfied 
Myse'f, an 
like it tus 
night, I 
dus’. 


sometimes wen they's wind, an’ ts rainin 


Las feel 's I's burried, tew, an’ crumlin’ inter 


What's that yer sayin’, stranger D'l ever hear n'ises 


Wa-all ! 

I can't say ez I hev of late, ‘cept ‘et a funeral, 

But I did one’t, tho—did fer a fact; an’ late ‘et night 
twuz tew! 

You'd like to hev the story, eh!—then wait'll I take a 
chew 

You see wen Briggs wuz fust laid out,—that’s it down 
th’ mounting thare 

An’ miners war ez plenty—wal—ez skeeters ever aire, 

I s'cured this ‘ere persition, an’ setul'’d right down to ‘er, 

An’ in them days, I jes tell ye. it wan't no sinercure, 

Fer funerals, w'y, akcherly, I seen't time 'n’ agen 

W’en ha’f er dozen kem one day, an’ one day they wuz 
ten 

Disease’ w'y, no; ‘tus healthy byar,-mucb healthier in 
fact 

An’ some o’ them air watern towns ‘et's bin so much 
ip cracked 

They died bekase they c’u’dn't shoot e juick € some 


one else 
Er drawed thar knives a bit tew slow outen th 
o’ thar belts 


sheathes 


Fer most on ‘em wuz men,-—er boys—fer wimmin folks 
wuz scars’ 

Out byar them days, yit they wuz some, an’ most on 'em 
so far's 

I've hearn wuz angels ‘et the Lord hed sent to that air 
heil 


To purerfy the atmosphere, w'ich they did fer a spell: 


But massey me! they c’u'dn’t c’ntinner, an’ so they pined 
n’ died; 
An’ all—cept one—ez restin’ now out yender side by side; 


But,—now about them n’ises ‘et I wuz a-tellin’ ye of 


You see I'd been kep’ busy daytimes, up thar on the bluff, 

An’ one day more isyaian’ went plum tired to bed, 

But sleep,—wal, I jes c’u'dn’t with the weight wuz in my 
hed, 

So las’ I riz, an’ lit my lanturn, ’n’ tuck a turn outside, 


W'en sompin sorto got ter pullin’ me, ez though I's tied; 
me, an icin’ o’ my back; 
lissened — 


An’ somepin peared a shovin 
Wal, I kem whar th’ fresh graves wuz an 
wen right smack 


las’ 


I heered the curuses n'ises ‘et a mortal ever heered 


An’ fust I tuck to trem'lin’ like all nation, I's that skeerd, 

But wi’ that n’ise a beggin’ help o' my manhood, 'y gad! 

I. goon wuz stript‘an’ shovellin’ with all the stren'th I had; 

An’ whiles I dug, I listened, but the knockin'’s growed 

re tame, 

An’ last I streck the corfin,but it wan't that ‘cept in 
name 

W'en from a pa’r o’ humin lungs shet up in that air box 

Thare kem sich groans an’ hollerin’s cz w’u'd defy ail 
ocks 


But w'en I pried the lid off it, an’ seen the face inside, 


I kem that nigh ter fallin’, I bruk the glass in the slide, 

Fer atritched out in that livin’ grave a young-like woman 
ay, 

But she didn’t bide no longer thar then, ‘an’t takes a 


mule ter bray 


An’ soon I hed her pit to bed an’ doctors doin’ for ’er,— 

An’ w’en she's well, | married her—ten years ago to 
morrow 

Her husband ?—wan’'t no ‘count nohow,—kem byar an’ 


c’u'dn't behave, 
tried to pull a gun on me,—he okkerpies her grave. 


GILBERT WADDINGTON. 


An 


A Dwelling for the Bride. 
Hart, of 


told a I 
ittle 


Col 
Ne 


an 


manager the Cornucopia mine of 


ttle Fa 


lls Leader representative 
Here it *‘One_of 


ihnart, 


interesting story. is: 
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the principal owners of the Mollie Gibson mine 


of : , had a daughter who was married 


her 


Aspen, Col 


Shortly after return from 
her wedding trip she went to her father and told 
The old 


said: 


a few years ago. 


gentleman, 
“My girl, 
give you one day’s 


him she wanted a house. 
after a few moments deliberation, 
Ill tel [ll do, I will 


work of any two men in the mine 





you what 
you may select 


rhe bride slim allow- 


thought this was rather a 


ince from one who could well afford to be gener- 


and she was not slow to express the disap- 
pointment which she felt. The young lady was 
with the miners and they 
heard of the proposition which their chief had 
they held a meeting and 
two best workmen from among their 


ous, 


very popular when 
made to his daughter, 
relected the 
These two worthies presented them- 
the and after 
amount of preliminary bowing and scraping 


number. 
a vast 
, the 
‘Say Miss, 


selves before young lady 


spokesman addressed her as follows: 


f you will only choose us two fellers you'll never 
be sorry for it. We’ 
will stick the for you. 
bet yer sweet life we will.” She 
and on the appointed 


ll gitan everlastin’ rustle on 


us and we old man like h 


You can just 


selected these two 
day they did 
and the 
the ful 


value of 


men, 
rustle on them,’ 
the old man to 
of their Ore to the 
was taken those two 
and one of the very finest 
the result of their toil 
and the selection made by the young bride.” 


‘git an everlastin’ 
“y succeeded in sticking 
] 
l 


extent promise. 


¥31,000 out by 


miners in one day, 


mansions in Aspen was 


Salting a Mine. 


Mine “‘salting’’ used to be quite common on 
the frontier. When the ferryboat at Thompson 


and its load of human and mule 
into the seething and roar- 
of the falls, an old pros- 
bound for the Coeur 


Falls broke loose 


thrown 
ing abyss at the foot 
pector from the Black Hills, 


freight was 


d’Alene, had $600 worth of gold dust in his 
overall pocket for the purpose of using it to 


‘salt’ mines of no merit. Before the boat struck 
the falls, this prospector found himself clinging 
with bis to the ferryboat, and while in 


that position he managed to kick off his overalls, 


hands 


and along with them the gold dust, which he 
felt would weight him down and cause him to 
drown. 

One man that I knew had a novel way of salt- | 


When he wanted to take ina pilgrim he 
would put a lot of gold dust and tobacco in one of 
While 

he would smoke some 


ng. 


vashing out a pan of gravel 
of that mixture, knock the 
gold dust fall | 


good 


his pockets. 


ashes out of his pipe and let the 


into the and as a result a prospect 


pan, 





would always be found whenever he had a claim 
to show one of the uninitiated; and this would be 
the case even if the would-be purchaser washed 
out the gravel, for in that event the old miner 
would manage to let a little ashes fall into the 
At last a stranger suspected the “‘salter 

and his pipe, and broke out with the remark: 
‘““Young man, you are smoking too much; it may 
turn out to be not good for your health. Now I 
want you to keep away from me, and this pan of 
dirt with your d——d old pi-e. Of course nota 
color was obtained in that pan of dirt, and the 
stranger threw the pan at the salter’s head, 
went to town, told how he had tried to play him 
for a “sucker,” and that ruined the pipe dodge.— 
Editor Freeman in Washington Farmer 


pan. 


The Flight of the Wild Duck. 


A number of gentlemen interested in shooting 
were congregated at Cross’s gunstore last even- 
ing, says the Omaha Bee, when the conversation 
turned on the speed of wild ducks, a subject on 
which there is some diversity of opinion. John 
Petty, probably one of the best shots of wild 
fowl in the West, said: 

‘Tl have hada good deal of experience with 
but what I am going to tell you I have 
gathered in the main from others, and it can be 
relied upon. I tell you within a fraction 
about how much space any one of them can get 
over inan hour. There is nota railroad train 
that can hold a candle to the slowest duck that 
flies. 

‘‘But the canvasback is the racer of them all, 
if he lays himself out to his work. When this 
duck is taking things easy, enjoying a little trip 
around the block, as it were, he goes through 
the air at the rate of about eighty miles an hour. 
If he has business somewhere and has to get 
there, he puts at least two miles behind him 
every minute and does it easily. If you don’t 
believe this just fire square at the leader of a 
string of canvasbacks who are out on a business 
cruise some time. Shot travel pretty fast, and if 
you happen to hit one of the birds see if it is 
not the sixth or seventh one back of the drake 
or leader. A drake does not always lead, but 
generally does if there is one in the flock; 
there are more they seldom take the lead, but 
a wise old hen will be found there. If you wish 
to bring her down you must aim at least 
eight feet ahead of her, and if she falls you will 
find her a long distance off, say several hundred 
yards. 

“The mallard is slower; it is all he can do to 
make a mile a minute, but he can doit if he wants 


wild fowl, 


can 
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to. His regular flight is about forty-five miles 
an hour. 

‘The black duck is a close relative of the mal- 
lard, is also slow compared with the canvasback, 
and the pintail, widgeon and wood-duck are but 
little faster. The redhead can go easy and make 
ninety miles an hour as long as he likes, all day 
if necessary. The blue wing teal, and his beauti- 
ful cousin, the green wing, can fly side hy side 
and make 100 miles an hour without turning a 
feather. 

‘‘And may be you think a wild goose can’t fly. 
But he can. If you seea flock of big Canadas 
moving along so high up that they seem to he 
scraping the sky with their hacks, you would 
hardly think they were making 100 miles an 
hour, but they are. The wild goose is not much 
of a pedestrian, buton the wing he is a hummer.” 


Eating the Octopus. 

‘*Do you know that the octopus or devil fish is 
now a regular article of food on the Sound?” said 
Nick Brown, the Greek fisherman. to the ubiquit- 
ous reporter of the Seattle Press-Times, while 
pointing his sheath knife ata large, slimy, vil- 
lainous looking object hanging doubled up by a 
stout cord in front of his stall on Ocean Dock. 

The octopus in question, of a dark shade of 
streaked. dirty brown, hung seven feet from the 
ground, while its eight snaky, muscular tentacles 
trailed on the floor, each tapering in size from 
three inches in diameter to a whip-like point. 
The under surface of each tenacle was lined with 
a white row of grizzly. cup-shaped, death grip- 
ping suckers, graded in size to meet all emer- 
gencies. from an encounter with a large resistant 
body to the luring of the smallest passing fish, 
with the undulating ends floating out of the 
shadow of a rock. 

The sight was sufficiently disgusting to attract 
the usual crowd of dock idlers, who stood around 
it, swapping morbid tales of horrors and narrow 
escapes connected with the species of the gelatin- 
ous looking mass hanging for sale before them. 

‘This one,” continued Nick, paying no atten- 
tion to the reporter's sneer of incredulity at his 
opening remark, ‘“‘will cover an area of fourteen 
feet, when spread out for business on some rocky 
bottom. 

“This makes the third one captured by my 
men within a week. The others are sold, and 
this one will be soon, for I have regular custom- 
ers for them. 

‘Why! No. Eating octopus is not an inno- 
vation in the food line. It’s as old as Greece. 
Where I came from in Greece the waters abound 
with them. The very name is Greek—octo means 
eight—they have eight legs. Over there it isa 
common article of food among the poor people. 
They catch them, cut them up, and dry them for 
winter use; and, I tell you a piece of dried octo- 
pus is nice eating. 

‘“‘A few years ago they were not known to ex- 
ist in the waters of the Sound. Now they are 
very common and increasing so rapidly that after 
awhile you will see plenty of them, for as a table 
dish they excell any food fish in the market, and 
[ don’t despair of seeing them introduced as 
dainty dishes, and finding such signs as ‘Frizzled 
Octopus,’ ‘Broiled Tentacles,’ ‘Stewed Devil 
Fish,’ or ‘Victor Hugo Salad’ in every first-class 
restaurant. 

“*No.”’ said Nick, laughing, in answer toa ques- 
tion. ‘Our fine people do not as yet call for 
octopus steaks, nor will they do so until Ward 
McAllister shall have been induced to admit it 
as one of the dainty dishes on the menu of fash- 
ionable society. Unfortunately, you see, Victor 
Hugo and other story writers, by making the 
octopus ten times more hideous than it is, have 
given it such an historical black eye that I am 
afraid it will never become very popular, or as 
marketable as brook trout. Look here. That 
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dirty brown color you see is only skin deep, and 
enables the beast to make itself invisible; but 
raise those legs and look at that beautiful ivory- 
white meat underneath. Its so all the way 
through, and is just as tender and juicy as it 
looks. Isn’t it nice and clean? 

‘‘T sell them by the leg, and get about twenty- 
five cents for each leg, which makes a meal for 
a good sized family. The meat is good, any way 
it is cooked—either fried, broiled or stewed. 

‘“The last one I had was a little larger than this 
one. This is an average size, though there are 
much larger ones, who are too wary to allow 
themselves to be caught. The smaller ones, 
however, are better eating, the meat being more 
delicate and tender. 

“Tt’s no trick to catch them. They are pulled 
out with hook and line, from the deep waters of 
the Sound, just like fish, and are found on the 
rocky bottoms of the fishing banks. 

‘Look at this,” continued Nick, raising the 
slimy mass of legs, and pointing to a perfect 
counterpart of a parrot’s black beak. ‘‘Bhat’s 
its mouth. Just like a parrot, only much larger 
and more powerful. When once those jaws 
fasten on the bait, they never let go until landed 
on the deck of the boat. 

‘‘No; they seldom give us much trouble. That 
is part of a Greek fisherman’s early education 
Experience has taught the men how to handle 
them safely. The only care necessary is to pre- 
vent their fastening their suckers on the sides 
and bottom of the boat. If, by accident or care- 
lessness, they should succeed in doing so, the 
octopus is safe, for the suction of those cup-like 
dises is so great that nothing but the knife can 
dislodge them, and, as they can’t be reached, 
they get away. 

‘The men know by the weight on the line and 
its action when an octopus is hooked. Then, by 
means of poles, the line is kept away from the 
boat, and, watching a favorable opportunity, with 
the assistance of boat hooks, the fellow is sud- 
denly yanked on board and left to thrash its life 
away on the deck. Of course the men have 
learned to keep carefully out of reach of its 
tentacles. 

“Of a clear day, and in clear water, you can see 
an octopus at great depths. Their bodies usually 
lie hidden under shelving rocks, leaving only one 
or more of those long feelers visible, moving 
cautiously back and forth. By baiting a hook 
with a white rag, and dropping it close by, it is 
fun to watch their movements. They pretend 
not to see the bait, believing it is a living prey. 
They will advance their feelers inch by inch, and 
gradually their body, and retreat again, as if to 
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draw on its intended victim. Playing the bait 
back and forth excites their cupidity; and, when 
satisfied of the result, the beast makes a spring 
at the bait that, for lightning-like rapidity, beats 
anything on record. Of course, it fastens its 
razor-like, double back-action beak into the rag 
and holds on like grim death, allowing itself to 
be pulled out of the water rather than let go. 

“Tbe octopus isa dainty customer in the choice 
of its food. A dead body may float within reach, 
but it will never touch it. Its victim must have 
life and make a show of resistance; then it will 
attack, kill and eat it. 

‘‘The reason bathers are not attacked by it is, 
I suppose, because the bather never gets down 
deep enough to where the octopus lies in wait. 
Sometimes it occurs that near a rocky shore, 
honey-combed by the action of the waves, an 
octopus will find lodgment in a crevice close 
enough to be reached by some venturesome 
bather. The result has always been in favor of 
the octopus. Some twenty years ago, I believe, 
such a case was reported at Tacoma. Since then 
[ have not heard of any one having been attacked 
on the Sound. 

“The octopus never ventures far away from 
the rocky hole it once establishes as a head- 
quarters. This may be due to the fact that its 
body is the most vulnerable point, and needs the 
sheltering protection of a rock to save it from a 
downward attack. In open water it is utterly 
helpless, and to be effective it needs to have 
several of its spare legs firmly fastened to the 
rocks before the other members of the family 
can earn their daily bread. All that it gets to 
eat must come within its reach. The octopus is 
not arustler, and to that extent would never 
make a successful reporter. What it lacks in 
energy, however, it makes up in caution and 
patience. It will lay in wait days and weeks, 
curling itself closer with each day’s increasing 
appetite, and, if finally driven to the wall by 
hunger and with absolutely nothing in sight, it 
will pick out the fattest one of its own eight legs 
and quietly enjoy a square meal off of it. 

‘*Yes; it sounds ‘loud,’” smiled Nick, watching 
the reporter faintly wipe his massive brow and 
fan himself with his useless note book; ‘‘but it’s 
the gospel truth, just the same. You need not 
wonder at it, either, because no sooner is the leg 
eaten off than it commences to grow on again, 
and, should the octopus have another run of 
bad luck and be forced to resort to another leg, 
the dismembered member will have grown long 
enough to report for duty by the time another 
member is called on to be sacrificed for the good 
of the cause of ‘octo.’ See?” 
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VINING FOR GEMS IN MONTANA 
A creat de ( vork has been done this season 
on the ppl elds which extend along the 
Misso from French Bar to Eldorado 
sar t cinity « Helena, Montana. This 
S ( Dp some insettled questions 
oncernit the ilue of these gem discoveries. 
There is is enthusiasm on the subject 
3s there w st spring, but there is no longer 
any estion as to the existence of the stones in 
‘ rab mbers on the high bars along the 
xr a distance of about ten miles, nor is 
the ’ oubt as to the rea haracter of the 
stor ‘he principal mining operations have 
Cel ( pon claims held bya syndicate 
W h is endeavoring to float a stock company in 
on with a ipital of $2,000,000 At last 
counts the company was on the eve of success- 
‘ tion. An effort has been made by 
i representatives of the syndicate to 
cover all the best gem territory with mining 
iims, and thus monopolize the business. Most 
of the claims filed by this syndicate are valid, 
umber are placed upon railroad land, and 
, the recent decision of Judge Sawyer of the 
ted States Circuit Court these will not hold 
od he most important territory held by the 
ite is Eldorado Bar, an oid gold mining 
property covering about 1,000 acres, and French 
bar, S¢ en miles up the river and near Can- 
yon Ferry, where it is claimed that a matrix in 
which the ystals are formed has been dis- 

covered in a ledge of tale rock. 


Between these two main points of interest lie 


nearly a hundred claims held by the same par- 


ties, and perhaps twenty or thirty others which 


have been filed by individuals or small companies 
and upon which a little work has been done. 
The stones always found in the dirt and 
rravel lying immediately on bed rock. In some 
localities it only necessary to go down a few 











feet to reach bed rock but in others shafts thirty 
and forty feet deep have been sunk. The syndi- 
cate properties have been worked during the 
under the 
Other claims have been operated 


past summer only for “‘representation”’ 
mining laws. 
rather more vigorously. The general result is 
about the same on all the territory where mines 
have been worked. Crystals of corundum have 
been found in what would be regarded as remark- 
ably large quantities in any other gem field, but 
the proportion of fine colored stones without 
flaws or cloudiness is very small. Scarcely one 
stone out of one hundred is worth cutting for a 
sapphires have been 
found. The dominant color bluish 
green, but some very fine gems of straw color, 
light blue, light purple and strawberry 
color have taken out and sent to Eastern 


gem. Very few dark blue 
is a pale 


pink, 
been 
lapidaries. 
Where the stones are free from flaws their 
exceeds that of the standard 
The weak point in the whole 
rarity of stones having colors 


brilhancy far 
oriental sapphire 
business is the 

sufficiently prominent to make them salable at 
good prices for jewelry. The value of all jewels 
Buyers want a blue 
a red one for aruby, a green 
for a 


depends upon public taste. 
stone for a sapphire, 
one for an emerald, and a white one 
diamond, and the people who buy fancy-colored 
under which term the jewelers include 
all gems that are not of standard popular colors, 


No use has yet been 


stones, 
ure very few in number. 
found for the stones which are not fine enough 
for cutting. 

Some inquiries recently made at the instance 
of this magazine among leading dealers in gems 
in New York City lead to the conclusion that 
Montana 
sapphires can be marketed unless the popular 


only a very small percentage of the 


taste should change so that diamonds will not be 
so universally demanded for jewelry, and colored 
Some of the 
already a ten- 


stones will come more into request. 
gem merchants think they see 
dency in this direction. Before the diamond 4 
craze began, they say, certain gems, such as the 
topaz, the tourmaline and the oriental amethyst, 
which are seldom seen now, were very much 
Worn Diamonds have almost driven out all 
other stones except very costly sapphires, eme- 
ralds and rubies, which are usually set in circlets 
of small diamonds. 

A syndicate of St. Paul gentlemen recently 
sent a competent man to makea careful examina- 
tion of the entire known gem field along the 
Missouri. His conclusion was that the 
are not found above French Bar and that there 
is a matrix at that point which, however, he was 
not permitted to examine, as the tunnel run into 
the hillside is boarded up, locked and guarded. 
All the stones he examined below that point bore 
evidences of having been washed down with the 
gravel, and presented only in exceptional cases, 
a perfect crystal form. The dominant color is 
every where the vague greenish blue which the 
Jewelers do not valuable, but 
stones of handsome colors have been found on all 
the claims that have been worked. Probably 
the deposits reach as far north as the Gate of the 
Mountains, but no exploring appears to have 
been done further down than the lower end of 
Eldorado Bar. In the opinion of this investiga- 
tor, the business of mining for sapphires, to be- 
come profitable, will have to be carried on in 
connection with washing the ground by hydraulic 
processes for placer gold. The gems, he says, 
must be regarded as a by-product, the gold being 
the main reward for the expensive operation of 
bringing water from long distances in flumes 
and washing the ground down to bed rock 
Searching for sapphires alone may pay individ- 
uals here and there who are satisfied with a 
moderate reward for their labor, but it is doubt- 


stones 


consider some 


| posed for sale. 





ful whether it will be found profitable for com- 


panies which are not prepared to bring water 
upon their claims and take out the gold that is 
known to exist in small quantities all through 
the gem field. 
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TACOMA OR RAINIE 

One of the grandest mountains in any country is Mount 
Rainier, the greatest snow peak of Washington. The 
reason that Mount Rainier is grander than many other 
summits which €:,ual or exceed it in beight is because its 
base is only a little way above the sea level, and the 
whole superb mountain from base to summit is seen in 
all its symmetry and majesty. The mountain can be 
seen from almost any part of Puget Sound on clear days 
but the best view of it is from Tacoma, which lies on 
Commencement Bay, from which extends eastward the 
Puyallup Valley, whose head is at the base of the great 
mountain. While Mount Rainier is only a littie higher 
than Mont Blanc, there is not a peak of the Alps that can 
be compared with it in apparent altitude and in strong 
individual grandeur and beauty. There are no summits 
around it to dwarf its stature. From near the level of 
the sea it rises till it pierces the clouds, and for thousands 
of feet down its rugged flanks the snow lies all the year 
round. A well known writer says that Mount Rainier is 
adding millions of dollars to the wealth of Tacoma, and 
he believes it will add many millions inthe future. As it 
can best be seen from the terraces of Tacoma, the noble 
mountain certainly adds to the pleasure of residents in 
that brisk city. 

In many of the shop windows, both in Tacoma and 
Seattle, a large variety of views of the mountains are ex- 
Itis observed that all the pictures of the 
mountain seen in Tacoma are labeled ‘Mount Tacoma,” 
while those seen in the Seattie stores bear the name 
“Mount Rainier.” This is one of the most ludicrous 
features of the rivalry of these two citits Tacoma will 
not use a geography in its public schools in which the 
mountain is called “Rainier,” and Seattle declines to use 
school books which apply the name ‘ Tacoma” to the 
mountain. The result is that the same book publishers 
furnish the same geography to both towns, each having 
a special edition with the mountain named as they 
desire it. 

Rainier was the name of oneof Vancouver's lieutenants 
who first saw the great mountain, and it was named for 
him, just as Puget Sound was named for another of his 
officers. The Tacoma people, however, say the proper 
pame of the mountain is its Indian appellation, and that, 
having been known to the Indians by the name of a 
famous chief, Tacoma, it should be permitted to retain 
that name. 

How the question will finally be settled can hardly be 
predicted, but the chances are that Seattle will win. 
The Board of Geographic Names have given their ad- 
hesion to the name “Mount Rainier,” and the infiuence 
of this board is likely, in the long run, to perpetuate that 
name, by which it is without doubt most widely known. 
But it will be long before Tacoma will consent to discard 
the name which she says the mountain should bear. It is 
a pity, under the circumstances, that each town cannot 
have a mountain and name their own particular summit 
to suit themseives.— WN. Y. Sun. 

The active controversy over the 
magnificent mountain that dominates the whole 
Puget Sound basin dates back to the year 1882 
Prior to that date the Tacoma newspapers and 
such authorities on early Washington history as 
Judge Elwood Evans, had from time to time pub- 
lished statements that the original name of the 
great peak was Tacoma or Tahoma, the signifi- 
cance of which as nearly as could be made out is 
‘the mother of milky rivers, or the nourishing 
breast.”” Their appeals for a restoration of the 
beautiful Indian name made no impression, how- 
ever, outside of their own town, which was at 
that time little more than a sawmill village ina 
wilderness. In the summer of 1882 two Eastern 
magazine writers met at Tacoma and made the 
tour of the Sound together. One was Helen 
Hunt Jackson, the famous poet and novelist who 
died a few years ago. She was at the time 
traveling with her husband and was writing a 
series of articles on the new Northwestern re- 
gions for the Atlantic Monthly The other, now 
the editor of THE NORTHWEST, was then a con- 
tributor to the Century Magazine. They talked 
over the nomenclature of the region and agreed 
that it was a pity that the old, musical name of 
the chief mountain peak of the Cascade Range 
should have been abandoned for the name of a 
British lord of the admiralty, who never saw it. 
In their articles they told the story of the 
naming of the peak by Vancouver, the discoverer 


name of the 
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of Puget Sound—how he sought to compliment 
the ruling powers of the British navy by assign- 
ing a mountain to each of the three lords of the 
admiralty—Hood, St. Helens and Rainier—and 
they made a plea for the restoration of the 
old name. When these 
articles were read by Thomas I. Oakes, then 
general manager and president of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, he directed that in 
all future advertising literature and maps issued 
by his company the mountain should be called 
Tacoma. This has been done ever since, with 
the result that the 
tain is generally known as Tacoma, and Eastern 


genuine American 


now 


throughout East the moun- 
tourists usually hear for the first time when they 
visit the Sound that it has another name. The 
old settlers of Washington outside of the city of 
Tacoma still call it The 
Seattle have always strenuously opposed a change 
in the They call their principal hotel 
‘The Rainier,” and their leading club and many 


Rainier. people of 


name. 


minor local institutions bear the same appella- 
tion, in protest against the effort of the rival city 
of Tacoma to attach its name to the peak. 
- *@- — 
STATE INSURANCE. 

DID you ever reflect on the idea of State insur- 
for ? Why should we send 
millions of dollars every year out of Minnesota 


ance fire losses 
in the form of insurance premiums to enrich 
people in Hartford and New Haven and other 
Eastern cities? All this money would be kept 
at home if the State would furnish the insurance. 
Of course we get back a part of the money in 
payment for fire losses, but probably not less 
than one-third of the gross amount of premiums 
paid goes to pay the insurance officials in the 
East, or becomes the profit of stockholders in the 
companies. We wish it were possible to get a 
statement of the total amount of premiums paid 
in a year in this State to foreign companies and 
the total sum that is paid by such companies' for 
losses in the State. We believe it would furnisha 
very striking argument in favor of State insur- 
ance. There are no practical difficulties in the 
way of the State going into the insurance business. 
There would be no need of buying out the compa- 
nies now operating or of driving them out by law. 
They would be gradually superseded by the new 
system. 
be renewed with the State; county auditors, with 
the help of clerks, could act as local agents of 
the State insurance bureau. 
penditure which the companies must now incur 
for agencies and for the expenses of securing 
new policies would be saved and the rates for 


As fast as policies expired they would 


The enormous ex- 


insurance would be considerably redueed. 


SEMIAHMOO SPIT. 


One long, low, narrow strip of glistening sands 
F.ung out into the Georgian Gulf; one wide, 

Blue sweep of sunlit waves on every side. 

Around it reach the hills, like emerald »an.s, 

And further, higher, more majestic, stands 
Mount Baker. chaste and white—the ocean’s bride. 
How noiselessly the pearl-topped waters glide, 

Pushing each other up the black tide lands; 

Here wild, sweet roses, like an amethyst cloud, 
Make pink the air and scent the languorous breeze 
Tha: wantons over these far, western seas; 

And when the sun drops downward, flaming, proud, 
This stretch of water, petaled fold on fold, 

Seems one great crimson poppy, fleck’d with gold. 
—Ella Higginson in Pacific Magazine 
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SYMPATHY. 








Worth is never absolute. 

What to-day has .ove for fruit 
On the morrow wins but scorn. 
Noi the golden tents of morn, 
Nor the sunset’s ruddy dyes 
Are so dear to sorrow’s eyes, 

As the unobtrusive hue 

Of the clouds that hide the blue. 


Lewis W. SMITH. 
Alexandria, Neb. 








LAST month I spent two days in Washington, 
now the most beautiful city in America, a vast 
park and flower garden, with little quiet currents 
of business running through it here and there 
on broad, asphalt-paved, shaded streets. I went 
to the White 


to recall old memories of former Presidents and 


House, with no motive other than 


to see again the place once familiar in the ten 
years of my service as a newspaper correspodent. 
The old doorkeeper at the front entrance, who 
dates back to Hayes, shook hands, and the usher 
who guards the door to the President's office, 
whom I knew in Grant’s time, now shook hands 
and said President Harrison was then receiving. 
[ had no business with so big a man as the chief 
magistrate, but friendly 
interest from old acquaintance led me to send in 


curiosity and some 
a card and to follow it into the big square room 


now used as the President’s office. A dozen ex- 
pectant, anxious men, each with some personal 
aim, sat in leather cushioned chairs around the 
room. Atalarge desk on which stood a huge 
bouquet of fresh flowers stood a portly, stocky, 
grisly little man with a short neck and a big 
head almost flat on the top. 


rison in ten years, and while waiting my turn to 


I had notseen Har- 


go forward to the desk noted the changes time 


had made in his appearance. Next I observed 





his patient way of hearing people who had no | 


right to bring their applications or their griev- 
ances to him at all, and his polite but peremp- 
tory manner of disposing of them, always ex- 
plaining for a minute in his clear, low and 
pleasing voice why he could not examine busi- 
to He 
only lost his patience a little once, when two 
men persistently urged him to order the promo- 


tion of aclerk in the Pension Office because the 


ness that belonged the departments. 





clerk was from Indiana and was a good Repub 


lican worker in one of the close counties of that 


state 


MY most interesting visit in Washington was 


to Mrs. Gen. Logan, who lives in an old-fash 
ioned, spacious brick house, standi: n the 
midst of ample grounds on a hill nortl f the 
city. From the piazza you can see all the monu 
ments and public buildings of the cap unk 
can look across the Potomac to Arlington and 
see the spires of Alexandria in the distance 


Gen. Logan bought this place 


fore his death and had made only one payment 
upon it, but his Chicago friends generous y pre 
sented a deed of it to his widow. No man was 


ever blessed with a wife more d: 


voted to alding 


him in his career during his lifetime or to cher 
ishing his memory when dead than was Logat 


Mrs. 
built as a wing to the 


Logan has gathered in a memoria 


house a wonderfully ex 


tensive and interesting collection of re es and 


mementoes of her gallant husband’s 


career, be- 


} 


ginning with a painting of the house where he 
was born and a 
the 
down to his pictures and bh 
the Enfie 
Run. He 


hurryir 


portrait of him when he was a 


lieutenant in Mexican War and 


ists 
[It contains 


years. d rifle witl 


he fought at Bull was a me 
Congress at the time, and 
he heard 


in his customary broadcloth 


the cannon 


battle-field when 
and stoveplpe hat 


he fell into the ranks of a regiment going into 


action and fought all day with the soldiers It 


contains the swords he wore at Vicksburg 
Atlanta—stout cavalry sabres, both of them 


his | 


headquarters flags, and a'most countless 
other mementoes of 
filled 


Logan’s careful 


his army life \b 
with 


case is scrap-books made by 


hands, in which are pasted an 
immense amountof biographical n 
the 


career, 


from newspapers during his 
The of the room 
with emblematic designs and scrolls containing 
the the great 
which part, begin 


cornice 
names of all events of the war in 
Logan took 
Run and ending with the grand review of the 


stuined 


army at Washington, and the 


iss Wil 
dows show the badyves of the societies, military 
and civil, to which he helonges The niluenes 
of this memorial hall and its contents, it seemed 
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to me, will be to make Logan stand as the typical 
volunteer general of the war to future genera- 
tions even more than he does to this, for no 
where else is there iny coli ction of war relics 
directly associated with the memory of any one 
commander that is at all comparable with this. 
His tomb is in the grounds of the Soldiers’ Home 
at Washington in a beautif 


erected by the loving care of his wife 


memorial chapel, 


IN his interesting talk to the St. Paul Cham 
ber of Commerce on October 17th, Henry Villard, 
who is chief executive of the General Edison 
Company as well as the financial head of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, gave a clear account 
of Edison's recent remarkable inventions in the 
line of electric transportation. The tro'ley and 
the overhead wire are soon to disappear from 
street car lines, the new method being to pick 
ip the current from the tracks. This method 
Idison has now perfected, and in recent experi- 


} f 


ments his cars ran with four inches of mud on 


the rails; yet the current so mild that it has 
no effect on people or animals stepping on the 
track Of still greater importance, Villard 
thinks, are Edison’s inventions for using elec- 
tricity instead of steam on railways generally, 
both fog freight and passenger trains. His plan 
is to have supply stations about twenty miles 
apart to carry the current in wires on poles be- 
side the track and to pick it up for the motors 
by inverted trolleys, running in a conduit rest 
ing on the ties midway between the rails. It 
may still take a few years to perfect this plan by 
actual application to the working of some road, 
but Villard said that he firmly believes that 
people who live to see the year 1900 will ride 
from St. Paul to New York in electric cars. 


Strong feat 


res of the new Edison transporta- 
tion system are that no important changes will 
have to be made in railroads to introduce it, and 
that steam can still be used as long as the loco- 
motives are serviceable without extensive re- 
pairs, and electricity applied to only a few of 
the trains at first. ‘Ihe advantages claimed for 
electric transit Over steam are economy in the 


cost of power, increased speed and greater safety. 


rHeE irrigation convention lately held at Salt 


Lake City appears to have been unanimous in 
favor of the plan originally advocated by Maj. 
lowell, the Chief of the Geologic il Survey, that 
Congress should give all the arid lands to the 


several States within whose borders they lie. 
This would unquestionably hasten the work of 


reclamation, for the State Legislatures would be 


free to make grants of land in aid of important 
canal enterprises, and could devise regulations 
and methods adapted to local conditions. I 
doubt, however, that Congress will ever give up 
its hold on the public domain, which it has man- 


aged with the stupidity that comes of ignorance. 
What wisdom can we expect from a body that 
still insists, after half a century of knowledge of 
the interior of the continent, if newspapers and 
books ever convey knowledge to the average 
Congressman, upon still applying to vast vacant 
areas Of sparse pasturage or sage brush desert 
the old quarter-section homestead system origi- 


nally devised for the fertile prairies of Illinois? 


At a hotel in Jamestown, North Dakota, last 
month, I noticed a drummer take two pint bot- 
tles of malt extract from a package and give 
them toa waiter to draw the corks. Then he 
and his friend proceeded to drink with, evident 
satisfaction at their success in beating the pro- 
hibitory laws, a beverage that looked a good deal 
like porter. I learned on inquiry at a drug store 
that large quantities of malt extract are sold in all 
the North Dakota towns. Lately acaseinvolving 
the legality of a sale of this article came up be- 
forea Fargo court. Prof. Ladd, of the State Agri- 





cultural College, made an analysis and testified 
that by weight the extract contained 4.69 per 
cent of alcohol and by volume 5.86 per cent. He 
further testified that the amount of alcohol in 
beer varies from 1.8 to 8 per cent. I have not 
heard how the court decided the question of 
whether malt extract comes in the category 
of intoxicating beverages or not. If this be the 
decision, the prohibitionists should next take up 
the various medicinal preparations of which 
alcohol is the base. These include not only the 
bitters but almost every form of medicine put 
up in a fluid state. 


IN Chicago lately I noticed that before the 
municipality interfered with its ten-story limit 
ordinance four or five new buildings were started 
with the right to go upas high into the heavens 
as the architects and owners pleased. One of 
thes structures is fifteen stories high and two or 
three are of sixteen stories. A granger recently 
compared them to corn cobs set on end. They 
reminded me of the couplet by some English 
poet: 

* Here Nelson's column, towering to the skies, 
Like some tall bully, lifts its head and lies.” 

| forget what the lie is in the inscription on 
the column in Trafalgar Square which provoked 
the poet’s wrath, but certain it is that these 
preposterous Chicago buildings lie when they 
pretend to be the acme of taste and comfort 
attainable by our modern civilization. They are 
hideous monstrosities born of the greed of capi- 
tal, which would like to turn the very air of 
heaven into rentable property. The ethics of 
building statutes and customs should be that no 
citizen should do on one lot what all might not 
do without detriment to the public health and 
comfort. Now, imagine a street of sixteen story 
buildings. It would be a dark crevice, damp, 
obscure and unwholesome, and only in the upper 
stories of the edifices would sufficient daylight 
penetrate even at high noon for reading or work. 

WHERE is the sense in talking about hard 
times when the railroads cannot provide loco- 
motives and cars to haul the freight offered 
them, when the jobbing houses are selling more 
goods than ever before, and when there is a lack 
of labor to do the work of the country? This is 
the condition that now prevails in the North- 
west. The only class of people that is depressed 
is that of the speculators, who can no longer in- 
duce other people to furnish them with the 
money to float their schemes, and the holders of 
vacant lots in cities and towns who get no reve- 
nue from them and are burdened with taxes and 
with interest on mortgages. The truth is times 
are good. We have an enormous crop, which is 
all wanted at fair prices; trade is brisk, and 
there is plenty of work at good wages for every 
industrious man and woman. Speculators, whose 
business is based on the eagerness of people to 
make large gains without much effort, are the 
only class not doing well. They will have to 
wait awhile for a revival of the gambling spirit, 
which makes their harvest. 

oe eee = 

A LANGUAGE OF SEALING-WAX.—Visitors to 
Paris may have noticed in the windows of fashion- 
able stationers rows of sealiug-wax of all hues 
and shades, and ranged in order like the colours 
of the spectrum. It appears that a meaning att- 
aches to each of these colours. Thus, white seal- 
ing-wax means a proposal of marriage: black, a 
death; violet, condolences. Invitations to dinner 
are sealed with chocolate colour; vermilllion is 
used for business letters; ruby colour by fortunate 
lovers. Green means hope; brown, melancholy 
derived possbly from ‘‘ brown study;’’ blue, con- 
stancy; yellow, jealousy. Pale green conveys a 
reproof; pink is used by young ladies; and grey 
betwee friends. 





MISSOULA. 


Prominent Business Interests of the Garden City of 
Montana 


BY RICHARD MARSH. 

The early settlement and growth of Missoula 
as the financial and commercial center of West- 
ern Montana was not pre ordained by any set or 
combination of long-headed townsite promoters. 
It was not the result of land speculators working 
in conjunction with the inside ring of a great 
railroad corporation, and with tips as to the 
location of depots, side-tracks, etc. It became a 
village and then a city from the fact that it was 
the point at which the natural highways leading 
from the east converged, and from thence di- 
verged to the various portions of Northwestern 
Montana and Northern Idaho. 

On the Government road that was pushed by 
Capt. Mullan from the plains across the moun- 
tains toward the Western ocean, it was the point 
where the tired traveler, after crossing the 
Rockies from the east, first felt the balmy 
breezes of the Pacific and encountered a climate 
sapable of producing the flowers and fruits of 
the temperate East. 

It was natural, then, that it should have be- 
come a trading post for the early pioneers. The 
first set'lers of Montana were not long in discov- 
ering that the Bitter Root and Missoula valleys, 
in addition to fertility of the soil, were free from 
the cold blizzards of the Eastern plains, and that 
while abundantly watered, were not visited by 
the long months of rainy weather that prevail in 
some of the more western sections. It was soon 
designated as the garden spot of Montana, and 
Missoula, at the junction of the two valleys, as 
the Garden City. As naturally, the village be- 
came a supply point for those who made their 
homes and tilled the soil of these valleys and 
the distributing market for the bounteous pro- 
ducts of their fields. 

The pioneers were not alone in recognizing its 
advantages in being the center from which all 
portions of the surrounding country were most 
accessible. The War Department of the United 
States perceived its strategic importance and 
here constructed Fort Missoula, one of the larg- 
est military posts of the Northwest. In accord- 
ance with the adopted policy of abandoning 
useless and superfluous positions and concen- 
trating the troops at central locations, it has 
continued to maintain and improve this post. 
In the army it is known as one of the most desir- 
able at which an officer with a family can be 
stationed, and those who have been so fortunate 
as to be located here form a very pleasant addi- 
tion to the social circles of the city. 

The growth of Missoula has kept pace but 
not gone beyond the development of the sur- 
rounding country. Its buildings and commercial 
enterprises are owned and operated by its citi- 
zens. It is not mortgaged to Eastern capital. 
The profits of its industries and institutions do 
not go to the pockets of Eastern loan companies, 
but are devoted to the building up of the numer- 
ous and varied sources of production. 

It is not not the object of this article to de- 
scribe in detail each business firm and enterprise 
in the town after the manner of a city directory, 
but there are some the growth of which has been 
so intimately connected with and so much a part 
of the commercial history of the city that to write 
it without a full description of them would be to 
play Hamlet with the part of Hamlet left out. 
Foremost among them is the Missoula Mercan- 
tile Company, a business institution unique in its 
character and almost without a rival in the West 
as regards the amount and variety of goods 
handled and in the far-reaching extent of its 
trade. Prepared as it is to supply everything 
from a needle to a sawmill, it has reduced the 
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supplying of Western trade to a scientific sys- 
tem, in which young men of push and energy 
have been trained in the many departments, and 
each is an expert in the line of goods over which 
he individually presides. The store at Missoula 
consists of eight departments, occupying two 
stories of a large and commodious building con- 
structed on plans adapted to the purposes for 
which it is used. 

The whole is under the general management 
of H. B. McLeod, who is also vice president. 
He has under him some two hundred employes, 
one hundred of which are in the store and ware- 
houses at Missoula and the balance in the 
various branch stores in different portions of the 
county. Mr. Gust Moser is the treasurer, and 
ably handles the finances of the concern, with 
with H. C. Keith as secretary. 

The store is divided into eight departments, 
which with their managers are as follows: 


While the M. M. Co., as it is popularly styled, 
is one of the strongest in Montana, there are in 
Missoula many other prosperous business firms 
whose business has grown with the rapidly in- 
creasing productive power of the State. 


carries one of the largest jewelry stocks in Mon- 
tana. Mr. Donley is quick te detect and inter- 
pret the taste and ornamental instincts of his 
customers, which he is prepared to satisfy in the 
latest and most artistic designs in his line of 
goods. His stock has kept pace with the growth 
of the city, and now amounts to about $50,000, of 
which about $16,000 is in diamonds, including 
some of the largest and finest stones in the State. 

Mr. G. N. Hartley may also be mentioned as 
one of the rising young business men of the city, 
and in addition to his retail confectionery trade 
is rapidly extending his wholesale business in 
the surrounding country. 





Among | 
the many may be mentioned N. B. Donley, who | 


Mr. Hartley is also | 


re) 
| Cashier’s checks outstanding’ 70.00 
| Due other National banks..... 1,893.26 
Due State banks and bankers..... 515.89 


The C. P. Higgins Western Bank is a solid 
financial institution established by the late Capt. 
Higgins, one of the first settlers of Missoula. It 
is now under the management of his sons, Frank 
G. Higgins, president, and George C. Higgins, 
cashier. 

The Western Montana National Bank is at 
the corner of Higgins Avenue and Main Street. 
Ferd. Kennett is president, .J. H. T. Rymond vice 
president, G. A. Wolf cashier, all well known 
business men and old residents of Missoula. 

In addition to these are several building and 
While 
Missoula growth has been less rapid than that of 


loan associations in successful operation. 


some other cities on the Pacific Slope, it has 
been based on the actual development and pro- 
duction of the surrounding country, and not on 
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MISSOULA, MONTANA.—THE UNION BLOCK, OWNED BY HIGGINS BROS. 


Clothing, C. A. Barnes; dry goods, W. S. Settle; 
boots and shoes, Fred Jones; furniture, T. J. G. 
Jenkins; groceries, Tyler B. Thompson; hard- 
ware, F. T. Sterling: agricultural implements, 
J. P. Menard; wines, liquors and cigars, W. A. 
Mentrum. There is also a large tin and plumb- 
ing shop, where most of the household utensils in 
tinware can be manufactured. 

The company is incorporated, with a paid-up 
capital of %600,000, and carry over $500,000 
worth of stock. The annual sales amount to 
$2,000,000. 

A. B. Hammond is a gentleman whose finan- 
cial ability and business sagacity has constructed 
from a small general supply store such as is seen 
in every Western settlement a powerful mercan- 
tile company. The system by which many lines 
of goods are handled, each independent in detail 
of the others but all united under one head, is in 
a large measure original with Mr. Hammond, 
and is a most happy thought when the exigen- 
cies of Western taste are considered. 





catering to the public as the manager of the 
opera house. 

There are many other business houses not less 
important to the commercial interests of the 
city, which to describe would prolong this be- 
yond reasonable limits. 

The banking institutions are prosperous and 
rank high in financial circles. The First Na- 
tional Bank of Missoula is the oldest in the city, 
having been opened in 1873 with a paid up capi- 
tal of $50,000, which has been increased to 
$150,000. The officers are A. B. Hammond, 
president; A. G. England, vice president; John 
M. Keith, cashier. Directors, A. B. Hammond, 
T. C. Marshall, E. L. Bonner, A. G. England, 
John M. Keith, S. T. Hauser, Thos. L. Green- 
ough. The bank statement made September 25, 
1891, showed 


Paid in capital... . 
Surplus fund.......... 50.000.00 
Undivided profits........ 249,063.76 


.8150,000.00 





Individual deposits, subject to check........... 207,399.78 
Demand certificates of deposit.............-.5+++ 239,648.44 





AND WM. 


HOUSTON. 


extensively advertised and well manipulated 
booms. With the wonderful progress recently 
made in the mining industry in the surrounding 
country, its increased importance as a financial] 
and commercial center is assured. aes: 

Complete and reliable information regarding 
the various resources of Missoula and surround- 
ing country can be obtained by addressing any 
of the following named firms or persons: 

Stoddard & Low, and Geo. F. Brooks, 
estate, insurance and civil engineers. 

J. H. Fairchild, secretary and manager Mis- 
soula Realty Company, and W. H. H. Dickinson, 
mining expert. 

M. E. Rutherford, mines and mining stocks, 
real estate and loans. 

Frank G. Higgins, president, and George C. 
Higgins, cashier, C. P. Higgin’s Western Bank. 

Cornish, Winstanley & Tower, real estate, in- 
surance and loans. 

McConnell, Cook & Co., real estate, loans and 
insurance, 


real 
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just the people who 


Little Folks East and West” are 
»y having the book so named read to 
original and winning prairie, 


will thoroughly er 
them. It contains simple 
Mother G ose, fairy and true stories written in a charm- 
Sbattuck and fully illustrated. 


ne atyle by Harriette 
Lee &\ She pard, put lishers 


Still another child's story book, also issued by this 
well known houee. is J. T. Trowbridge’s ‘‘Scarlet Tarager 
and Other Stories The story which gives its name to 
the book is really the poorest in it, and none of them are 
equal to the usual bright entertaining style of the wel! 
known story writer Still, boys and girls will welcome it 

Oliver Optic is still to the fore with bis tal°s for boys 
The last is his “Stand by the Unicn’ of “The Biue and 
the Gray” series. It is a rather impossible tale of a 
precocious eighteen-year-old commander of a ship in the 
late unpleasantness. Optic’s books are always eagerly 
read by boys, andif they are without any real talent, at 
least it cannot be said that any boy ever gained anything 
but manly sentiments from them. “Oliver Optic” is 
father-in-law to Sol Smith Russell, which popular actor 
isa resident of Minneapolis. “Stand by the Union” is 
handsomely illustrated and bound appropriately in blue 
and gray with the grand army and confedera'te veteran 
badges on the cover in gold Lee & Ssepard, B ston, are 
the publishers 


Effie Merriman of Minneapolis is out with another 
child's story, much better than its predecessors and not 
80 amateurish, though she still shows lack of study of the 
decided characteristics of the gamins she strives tode- 
pict, and considerable ignorance of the language. For 
euch astory to be artistic and really true t» life, one 
muat be constantly in touch with the children of the 
street. Thesceneof “The Little Millers” is laid inthe 
flats ‘long shore in Minneapolis. There is a considerable 
field for Western stories with local coloring that Mrs 
Merriman is wise in entering. Her bocks have a good 

yraltone. This is, like the former ones, the record of 
the privations and plucky endeavors of two small 
children toward respectability and education. If the 
author spent more time and study on her work, she 
might become a good child's story writer. “The Little 
Miiler,”’ Lee & Shepard 


rhe Heirs of Bradley House” is Amanda M. Douglas’ 
twentieth novel, and as clean, interesting and whole- 
some as its predecessors. The opening chapters are 
rather dull, but when finally into the book, one wants to 
thuish it The plot, aod truth to tell, the characters, in 
it, much resemtie those of her late ‘(Osborne of Ar- 
rochar The heroine, Kegina Halford, is a beautiful, 
aspiring, rather disagreeable young woman whom we 
should be glad tu turn from as oot sufficiently interest- 
x tO Know, were itnot that the author makes her study 

#0 exact and finally gives hera semblance of the sweet- 
nees ol hers have all along claimed for her. The lover is 
& manly, unselfish, loyal fellow, a positive relief from the 
complex roues of mcdern erotic novels, deserves success, 
Cynthia, the un-abstract, the 
ily, the practical, is the sort of girl one likes to be with, 


and finally attains it 


even in books. “Tne Heirs of Bradley House” is pub 
ished by Lee & Shepard of Boston. That’s one reason 
why its hideous red cover is the more inexplicable; 
nothing could be homelier; ‘tis a relapse into book 


barbarism 


[wo Girls on a Barge’ is much sunverior in style of 


binding, at least, and many of the forty-four illustra- 
sut somehow the matter itself falls 
short of the witty, breezy style it attempts. Yet there 
were possibilities in the rambling account of how two 
iris determined to fit out a salt barge and be towed 
along the canals of Eogiand. They were English girls 
and it seems rather odd that two young men, onea 
Cc, usin, accompanied them 


tions are delightful; 


If the four were not more 
eutertaiping usuaily than their detailed conversations, 
how bored theyall must bave been! Yet the portrait of 
Mr. Gershom, the philanthropist, whom they ran across, 
is well touched as he explains the brotherhood he has 
formed: “And ever afterwards,” he said, ‘Brothers only 
salute with the left hand, in token that though the left 
hand sid» of society is sti!l unheeded by others, we clasp 
its poorest and itS meanest in the kindly grasp of 
friends"’ And, too, the chapter on the quaint towo of 
Coventry is delightful; so is that which depicts the old 
school there where George Eliot studied, and the dear 
old lady who remembered the shy, sincere girl. “She 
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said in Coventry there was always time, and ail George 
Eliot’s characters were faithful portraits of the people 
she had known, and here in Warwickshire one could 
trace them all.” “Two Girls on a Barge’ was written by 
V. Cecil Cotes, illustrated by F. H. Townsend and pub- 
lished by Appleton & Co , New York. 


One of the late important books is Part LV of the “Prin- 
ciples of Etbics,”’ by Herbert Spencer. In his preface, he 
;uotes from the preface to his ‘Data of Ethics” pub- 
lished over fourteen years ago. “Hints, repeated of late 
years with increasing frequency and distinctness, have 
shown me that health may permanently fail, even if life 
does not end, before I reach the last part of the task I 
have marked out for myself.” Mr Spencer goes on to 
say that this breaking came gradually and a complete 
collapse in 'S6untila year ago when he again resumed 
work. “What to do first?’’ He decided upon completion 
of “The Principles of Ethics,’ and the question was, what 
part should take precedence. There is something pathetic 
in his furtber explanation: “‘Led by the belief that my 
remaining energies would probably not carry me through 
the whole, I concluded that it would be best to begin 
with the part of most importance;” so he passed over 
parts Il and I[] and “I devoted myself to Part IV, ‘The 
Ethics of Social! Life, Justice,’ and have now, to my great 
satisfaction, succeeded in finishing it.’’ Mr. Spencer 
goes on to say that he hopes for improved health and life 
space in which to finish the large task he has set him 
self; and surely everyone says Amen. So seldom is it 
one is seen living to a purpose, any purpose, that all are 
interested in his attaining toit. This last of Spencer’s is 
in his usual thoughtful, exhaustive, lucid style, and, 
besides, thoroughly interesting. In several chapters he 
discusses human and sub-human justice, rights to 
physical integrity, free motion and locomotion, property 
and incorporeal property, free belief and worship, speech 
and publication, rights of women and children, and kin- 
dred subjects. Taere are also interesting appendices, 
one especially, upon “‘Conscience in Animals,’’ contain- 
ing examples of that oft-noted quality in our humbler 
friends. To philosopher or to ordinary reader the book 
is a welcome one. It is published by Appleton & Co, 
New York. 


In the general dearth of anything really good in late 
American literature, a story like Sophie May’s ‘In Old 
Quinnebasset”’ is a decided windfall Her books are 
always eagerly seized upon by girls, perhaps the more 
delightedly because she is wise enough to heed their 
liking for the same settings and familiar characters. In 
this dainty story, they, and we older ones, too, are treated 
to an introduction to the “grandmadams” and “grand- 
sires’ of the Quinnebasset nineteenth century people we 
know, through her, by heart. The book is Elizabeth Gil- 
man's “Diarium,” written in a charming, talky style 
which makes us quite intimate in the family circle. We 
learn, quite incidentally, much of life a century ago, 
even to such trifles as what they woreand ate. Whom 
do we know and love better than little ten-year-old 
Davy, who considers “original sin so interesting?’ His 
father thinks the floggings poor Davy receives at school 
too easy,and insists “What David needs is a good, old- 
fashioned cow-hiding.”” Yet we agree with sweet 
Elizabeth who adds: “Davy is the Joseph of all father’s 
sons and he doesn’t want him neglected. But Master 
Prescott likes the boy and I do think means to be faithful 
with him. He whips him with a birch switch regularly 
three times a week, and it seems to me this ought to 
satisfy father.’’ The dear old “Mammy,” sitting placid 
and sweet in the chimney corner is dear to our hearts, 
though we must needs reverance the other grandmother, 
*“Madam,”’ the aristocrat, who ‘knows she is more looked 
upon than any other woman in meeting, were it only for 
her wondrous shining mantle of richest plain black satin 
with these solemn words wrought in it with white silk, 
‘The fashion of this world passeth away.’”’ In fact the 
family must have been a pleasant one to see as they 
“started for meeting, double file, according to our ages, 
first waiting for E\eanor, who must needs roll herself in 
the camomile bed to give her clothes a fine scent.” 
There's a “leaning,’’ she laments to add, ‘‘towards vanity 
in Eleanor, but it’s mostly winked at on account of her 
youth.” Weall rejoice that sweet, patient Aunt Phyllis 
is finally allowed to marry her lover, after her lady 
mother’s caprices have denied her twenty years of 
happiness. Sally, the beauty, with her wit and her 
lovers, Elizabeth herself at the ball given George Wasb- 
ington, both are girls fit to associate with ours, and the 
latter's true and noble lover, Master Prescott, is a very 
healthy ideal to put before them. The book is witty and 
well illustrated. It will give much more than $1.50’s 
worth of pleasure and profit. “In Old Quinnebasset”’ is 
published by Lee & Shepard, Boston. 


TWIXT PAPER COVERS. 


A keen interest attaches itself to everything Ignatius 
Donnelly writes, in this part of the country where the 
man is 80 well known. “Doctor Huguet,” his lavest novel, 
is a unique production, and in some respects a powerful 
one, a plea for the negro in astory of an elegant, learned, 
aristocratic young Southerner, who, more for the sake 
of talking than because of any real conviction at the 
time, Cummicted himself before his flancee’s father and 





friends in behalf of the black men. But, as is often the 
case, the spoken words grew into real things binding 
him to their issues. They made him enemies, and his 
lady-love begged so hard for him to abjure the whole 
thing and accept political preferment, tbat for love of 
her he sinned, though, as he told her: “The people need 
prophets, not panders, bold-hearted men ready to fight 
the surging torrents of popular error, rather than ihe 
mealy-mouthed, sweet-tongued, empty-hearted dema- 
gogues who will float, like rotten driftwood, along the 
ill-smelling, turbid current of the world’s common de- 
lusion.”” Yet he sacrificed his opinions: “*And something 
away within me—a hundred miles within me—sneered at 
and reviled me, yea, spat at me. And in my heart of 
hearts I stood at the altar of my soul, with downcast 
head and shamed face, sore and sorry, humiliated and 
wretched. It seemed to me that I was an outcast from 
myself, that my conscience spurned me out of its doors 
into the wilderness.’’ He slept, and dreamed of the 
Christ surrounded by millions of supplicating black 
hands, and waked, to find his soul in the burly body ofa 
“nigger chicken thief.’’ The story of his horror and 
despair is graphically told, especially when he sees the 
disgust inspired by the low and brutal negro whose soul 
has gone into the doctor's clay tenement. There are 
many complications, as might be guessed, and after the 
renegade has atoned through his hateful new body by 
teaching his brothers, the negroes, has suffered persecu- 
tion and pain, at last his soul returns to his own white 
body just as that of the negro passes to judgment. That, 
in brief, is the story which holds one till it is done, yet 
raises many thoughts it does not satisfy “Doctor 
Huguet” is of the “Ariel Series,’’ published by F. J. 
Schulte & Co., of Chicago 

“The Signboard and Other Stories” is an enjoyable col- 
lection of tales by Michel Masson, Emile Louvestre, 
Theophile Gautier, and Andre Theuriet, Frenchmen all, 
yet the storiesare clean. “The Signboard” is the pitiful 
story of a little orphan girl who found no real love in her 
Paris world, was an object only of advertisement and 
gain all her young life, and died of its realization. 
Gautier’s ““Mummy’s Foot” is an odd story. Rand & 
McNally have published the book in good shape. 

Another thoroughly interesting novel is ‘Fontenay, 
the Swordsman,” by Fortune du Boisgobey, from the 
same presses. "Tis the story of the war fortunes and ad- 
vancement of a young West Indian, befriended by 
Josephine, in Napoleon’s army. That subject is always 
fascinating, especially when treated, as in this, by one 
who writes as though from the inside, with dash and fire. 

The “Evolution Series" of pamphlets, being the pub- 
lished lectures and discussions before the Brooklyn 
Ethical Association, is a fortnightly publication by 
Appleton & Co., which always contains matter interest- 
ing to the general reader and is, says Herbert Spencer, 
“admirably adapted to popularize evolution views.” 

Of the other books of the month, generally, the less 
said the better. It is simply astonishing the amount of 
rot the American public read, for that they are published 
argues they must be bought. No one could accuse such 
writersof working for fame. For instance “A Mistaken 
Identity,’’ published by the Price-McGill Co., of St. Paul, 
who seem to uniformly bring out worthless books. It is 
adull story with an improbable, disjointed plot, and its 
only chance to be read is its low tone and streaks of in- 
decency. Itis utterly without wit or literary style. The 
only worth-while sentence in the book is its dedication, 
“To these hustling men who do more toward running the 
world than ail the soidiers and statesmen of the universe, 
the much abused newspaper reporters,”’ by the author, 
himself one, Oscar F.G. Day. The book is covered in an 
appropriately tasteless cover. 

Another novel brought out by the same company, 
“Albany Stark’s Revenge,’’ is something on a reformed 
dime novel order, the moral being fifty cents’ worth, 
though the heavy villy-unis foiled. The story, if one has 
time for 450 pages of it, is rather well told, though it is 
amusing to compare it, for a moment, to Dickens and 
Thackaray, as some accommodating friend has done. 
The writer is the deceased father of Mrs. 8. L. Presbrey 
of St Paul who publishes it from the original manuscript. 

“Elsie,”” by W Heimburg, is a moral but colorless 
story,neither good nor bad, simply indifferent. One would 
be better employed simply looking out the window than 
reading it. Rand & McNally, Chicago. 

Jobn Haberton’s latest, ‘Mra. Mayburn’s Twins” is by 
no means, as it asserts on the cover, “equal to ‘Helen's 
Babies.’’’ It is a well depicted single day of the trials of 
a young mother, written with rare sympathy, considering 
the author is a man, but, though a realistic picture, 
neither particularly amusing nor instructive. It is issued 
by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia 

A book which muet decidedly be excepted from the 
several foregoing is Edmund Pendleton’s “One Woman's 
Way,” a thoughtful, interesting story, or rather study, 
of two lovers, a careless, clever rover whose career “‘has 
bred the habit of taking short-hand annotations as I 
follow the proceedings of the convention called life;” 
and of a deeply religious, loving, but rather exasperating 
martyr to duty, so called, Agatha Floyd. The scene is 
laid am-ng the uncbanged Virginians; the characters 
live, have bright things to say, and are very individual. 
The book is a real addition to novel reading. It is pub- 
lished by Appleton. PALMER HENDERSON, 
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Furniture, Draperies, Carpets, Wall Papers 


The LARGEST and most varied stock of Superior Goods to select from in the West at 


The BRADSTREET-THURBER CO-3, 
MINNEAPOLIS. 


Out of town orders receive prompt attention. Estimates furnished for taking complete charge ot Homes, Hotels, 
Restaurants, Offices, Theaters, Halls, Churches, etc., in any part of the country, and satisfaction guaranteed. 


Northwest THOMSON-HOUSTON ELECTRIC C0. 


Arc and Incandescent Electric Light Apparatus, 











ilectric Street railways, 


Motors and Generators. Electric Supplies for all Systems. 
WESTERN OFFICE: PRINCIPAL OFFICE: 
Pront and A Sts., Portland, Oregon. 403 Sibley Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


“VVE ARE IN IT!” 











If you care to know it, and will study the situa- 
tion, you will learn that 


GLA DS'TON E, 


SAE GCO., 
a7. D., 


Is the only manufacturing point on the N. P. R. R. between Mandan and the Gallatin 
Valley, in Montana. A splendid unimproved WATER POWER awaits the coming of capital. A fair quality of 
Soft Coal is obtained within a few minutes’ drive of town. Three streams run through Gladstone---Heart River, 
Green River, and Antelope Creek. It is the best watered section west of the Missouri River. Wheat averaged 35 
bushels to the acre---much of it No. 1 Hard. There is plenty of good grazing and grain land left, which can be 
bought very cheap. 
If you want to know more about it, address 
R. J. TURNER, A. B. ROBINSON, ANDREW JOPP, or THOS. EVANS, 
Gladstone, Stark County, North Dakota. 
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Wisconsin. 


AN assay of some ore taken from the copper range, 
fifteen miles south of West Superior, shows 8326 of silver 
to the ton. W.C. Tonquin, a miner from New Mexico, 
made the discovery and owns the claim on which the 
vein is located. He has arranged for the shipment ofa 
carload of the ore atan early date to the smelting and 
refining works at Superior. Considerable excitement 
prevails over the discovery, and the contiguous country 
is being prospected for the precious metal 


Minnesota. 


DULUTH has a good prospect of securing a huge flour- 
ing mill which the projectors promise to make the largest 
in the world. 


THe St. Cloud street railway system has passed into the 
hands of the Thomson-Houston Company of St. Paul 
The present system will be changed to an electric plant. 


Firty families of the exiled Russian Jews will shortly 
be established in their homes at Mille Lacs, on the Great 
Northern Railroad. President James J. Hill of the road 
has just had completed fifty houses of a neat and com- 
fortable appearance, which, on behalf of the company, 
he has presented to the committee in this city having 
charge of the Baron Hirsch fund. 


Tue Minneapolis millers are turning out 100,000 barrels 
of tlourevery week, the largest production on record 
This involves the grinding of 500,000 bushels of wheat 
weekly, costing in round figures half a million dollars: 
Even this great output is steadily increasing and the 
mills will presently be running 100,000 bushels every day. 
The increased production is stimulated by the export 
demand, the enlarged output all going abroad. 


GREAT is the Vermilion! A census bulletin on iron 
mining, just issued, shows that considering the small 
number of mines in operation, Minnesota makes the 


best showing for mining of any State in the country. 
When the census of 1880 was taken, Minnesota did not 
appear in the list of iron producing States, yet to-day she 
stands fifth, led by Michigan, Alabama, Pennsylvania and 
New York, in the order named. And all the Minnesota 
product is from the great Vermilion.—Duluth Herald. 


“CAN tobacco be raised in Minnesota? There is not the 
slightest doubt of it,” said Maj. A. G. Postlethwaite toa 
group of prominent Minnesotians in the lobby of the 
Merchants yesterday afternoon. “This crop is one that 
grows very quickly. Itis not planted until latein June, 
and it would be out of the way by the middle or last of 
Augustin this State. For many years! have been ac- 
customed to visit Lancaster County, Pennsylvania. the 
center of tobacco growing in that State, and have devoted 
considerable thought to the subject. I find that in that 
State the crop is all out and housed by the first of Sep- 
tember. Here everything grows s0 much more rapidly 
that I think it could be cut a couple of weeks earlier. 
Our river bottoms and lake shores are well adapted to 
the cultivation of the better quality of tobacco, and it 
could not fail to be highly profitable and largely increase 
the value of land. The experiment can be made very 
cheaply, and if no one else will do it, 1 may take the no- 
tion to do it myself next year up in Morrison County.”’— 
St. Paul Globe. 


North Dakota. 


THe average wheat yield in La Moure County is twenty- 
five bushels to the acre. 


FROM twenty-five to thirty-five bushels per acre is the 
average yield of wheat announced so far.—Gra/ton News. 


THE taxable property of North Dakota is about $93,000,- 
(0) this year. Not much poverty in that for a new State!— 
Fargo Argus. 


Mr. HuGa Sita informs us that Mr. Sterrett, who 
live. north of Church’s Ferry, threshed 300 acres of 
wheat that averaged thirty-five bushels per acre. One 
eighty acre field went forty-seven bushels to the acre.— 
Leeda News. 


LAND Commissioner Carter has just published a report 
which shows that North Dakota still has 16,135,440 acres 
of vacant land that is open to settlement. Farmers in 
he Middle and Eastern States who are making a bare 





living renting land at a high price are foolish not to emi- 
grate to this State where they can soon havea farm of 
their own.—New Rockford Independent. 


Ir the wheat crop of North Dakota for this year were 
loaded on a train of cars the train would be over 550 miles 
in length.—Fargo Republican. 

WILLIAM WILLIAMS rented a hundred acres of land 
from P. M. Chandler this year ata rental of $1 an acre. 
He only threshed 2,870 bushels of wheat from the tract 
and sold it for eighty-seven cents a bushel.—Sargent 
County Teller. 


GEORGE MURRAY'S wheat raised on his farm just south 
of the city went by actual elevator weight thirty-three 
bushels per acre. More than haif of it graded No. 1 
Hard, the rest No.1 Northern. That is a big crop for 
this, or any other year.—Lisbon Star. 





various sections, but here is the largest one yet: Hans 
Bryn, up near Grand Harbor, Ramsey County, threshed 
1624 bushels of No. 1 Hard from thirty-two acres, an 
average of fifty-one bushels to the acre.—Grand Forks 
Plaindealer. 





THE first threshing done in Foster County was on the 
farm of J.G. Duff. A fifty acre field of wheat averaged 
thirty-two bushels and one peck to the acre. A thirty 
acre field yielded a little over forty bushels to the acre. 
All the grain in both fields was No.1 Hard in quality.— 
Carrington Independent. 

Hon. CHARLES EBBIGHAUSEN finished threshing last 
Thursday, having an average of thirty-five bushels per 
acre. He says that his grain was so badly blown down 
that it was impossible to gather it all with the binder, 
but that if it had all stood up he believes he would have 
had forty bushels per acre.—(rafton Advocate. 


READERS of the newspapers of the State cannot but 
notice that the immense crops of this season are already 
starting business to growing. There is a general awaken- 
ing. Towns and cities that have been sleeping during 
the recent hard times are shaking off the lethargy and 
preparing to catch onto the band wagon of prosperity.— 
Edgeley Mail. 


OLIVER DALRYMPLE is threshing nearly 75,000 bushels 
of wheat daily now. He has six threshing machines run- 
ning which will be kept busy for nearly two weeks yet 
threshing the different grains. On farm No. 2 the yield 
is running about thirty bushels of No.1 Hard. Mr. Dal- 
rymple will thresh nearly if not quite 500,000 bushels of 
wheat this year.—Casselton Republican. 

THERE are just as many millions of wealth lying buried 
under the green grasses of the State as there were ten 
years ago; millions of acres still awaiting to be titillated 
by the plow that it may cachinate with bounty. Whether 
it be to raise wheat on the level plains of the Red and 
James River valleys, or grow sheep, cattle and horses on 
the rolling lands of the Missouri slope, there is still room 
for and wealth awaiting the men and women who prefer 
labor and honest independence to idleness, pauperism 
and crime. The hour is auspicious. The hand on the 
clock of fate points to the hour of prosperity’s high 12. 
Come to a bounteous repast at the call of North Dakota's 
dinner horn.—Emmons County Record. 

I HAVE lived in the Red River Valley twenty years and 
farmed it. I never had an average under twelve bushels 
of wheat per acre, and the average for the twenty years 
will not be under twenty-five bushels. The lowest I ever 
sold my wheat was fifty-four cents, and the highest I ever 
got was $1.35 per bushel. It is safe to say that I have re- 
ceived at least sixty cents per bushel on the average, and 
that isa return of $ 5 per acre for every year. Where is 
there a country that can make such returns on the 
amount of labor expended? The trouble here with 
farmers is that they do not take good care of their farm 
machinery, and are not caréful enough about little mat- 
ters. Fora farmer the Red River Valley is a paradise.— 
Tom McKenzie, in Fargo Argus. 

COMMISSIONER Of Agriculture Helgeson says: Here 
is one true statement—H. J. Randall, a horse dealer at 
Park River, had 320 acres of land that he wanted to sell 
the worst way last winter for 83,000, but could not finda 
sale for it. He cropped it this year. Off of 260 acres he 
got 8,000 bushels of wheat and 200 bushels of oats, and 
barley from another field. That cropat the present price 
is worth $7,000. He has sold his land since harvest for 
$5,000. This makes $12,000 that he received. It cost him 
about 82,000 to raise the crop, leaving him 810,000 for 
what last winter he would have only received 83 000 had 
he succeeded in selling.— Park River Gazette- Witness. 








MERCHANT Griffin says it pays a tenant farmer to rent 
land at $1 per acre in North Dakota. He rented seventy- 
eight acres of land to Wm. Forquer, at Carrington, this 
year, at $l per acre, and yesterday he received a letter 
from Forquer saying he had threshed over 2,000 bushels 
of No.1 Hard wheat from the seventy-eight acres, or 





over twenty-five bushels per acre. The owner of the 
land will get $78 and the tenant will receive about $1,500. 
This same tenant has rented this land from Mr. Griffin 
for four years, and the owner says he would have been 
glad to trade the whole quarter section of land for the 
crop every yearof the four exceptjone, and this year 
he would be glad to trade two quarter sections of land 
for the crop.—Jameatown Alert. 


Montana. 


THe track of the Great Northern Railroad will reach 
Kalispel, in the Flathead Valley, early in November. 


A SMELTER is to be built at Boulder, using the new 
Austin process which has recently been fully tested in 
the Toston Smelter and in which St. Paul parties are 
largely interested. 


Tue Chicago Iron Works, manufacturers of mining 
machinery and machinery for the reduction of ores, have 
established their Western office in Helena, Montana. 
Mr. Menno Unzicker is in charge of the Western and 
Northwestern business. 


WECKFIELD MORGAN, whose ranch is twenty miles 
north of Bozeman, threshed last week with the follow- 
ing results, which isa good showing. One hundred and 
four acres of fall wheat yielded 5,945 bushels, and twenty 
acres of oats yielded 1 500 bushels, an average of about 
55\4 bushels of wheat and ‘seventy-five bushels of oats 
per acre.—Bozeman Avant Courier. 


ROBINSON, in the Castle Mountains, is the scene of con- 
siderable mining activity just at present, many claims 
being represented and some of the more developed prop- 
erties preparing to start up, among which latter are the 
Colone! Sellers and California mines. The Iron Chief is 
reported to have closed down for an indefinite period. 


Mr. Z. 8. MORGAN, of Flathead Pass, was in the city on 
Monday. Most of our citizens know that he and his 
brother are extensively engaged in farming in that favor- 
able portion of Gallatin Valley. This year they had, in 
round numbers, 300 acres of fall wheat in crop—forty 
acres of which was volunteer, requiring neither seeding, 
harrowing or other cultivation. They threshed direct 
from shock, before the recent storm, and the grain yield, 
machine measure, was exactly 16,381 bushels, an average 
of nearly fifty-five bushels per acre.—Bozeman Avant 
Courier . 

A 8NUG little fortune awaits the man or capitalist who 
will erect a flouring mill at or near Livingston. There is 
no flouring mill nearer than the one in Gallatin Valley 
and hence all the flourand bran sold and used in Park 
County has to be shipped in from Gallatin County or 
from the Eastern States, while the farmers of the Upper 
Yellowstone have to ship their wheat either east or west. 
Considerable wheat is being raised in this section and 
considerable more would be raised if a flouring or grist 
miil were established here. There is power enough in 
the Yellowstone River at this point to drive machinery 
of sufhcient capacity to grind all the wheat raised in 
Montana.— Livingston Enterprise. 


In a conversation with Mr. Chas. Francisco, whose 
ranch is three andahalf miles northwest of Bozeman, 
this week, we learn that he threshed his grain justin 
time to escape the recent storm. He had in crop—prin- 
cipally fall club wheat—240 acres, and threshed, machine 
measure, 14,000 bushels of handsome, plump, well- 
matured grain that will run about sixty-two pounds to 
the measured bushel. In addition to this he had 1,100 
bushels of barley and 800 bushels of oats. This gives an 
average of 6614 bushels to the acre, the account of which 
can be substantiated by proper affidavits if necessary. 
But Eastern people are so incredulous that affidavits 
wouid not add strength to this.—Bozeman Avant Courter. 


A CERTIFICATE of incorporation has been filed in the 
office of the Secretary of State of Wyoming for a com- 
pany under the name of the Big Horn Valley Railroad 
Company to construct a railroad from the town of Cas- 
per, Natrona County, or some point west of that town, 
and from there up through the Big Horn Valley toor 
near the headwaters of Clark’s Fork River, in the county 
of Park, Montana. The capital stock is 86,000,000, divided 
into 60,000 shares at $100 each, and the business of the 
company will be transacted in Casper, Wyoming; Park 
County, Montana, and New York City. The incorporators 
are: William W. Dudley, Indiana; Edward M. Dawson, 
Maryland; Louis T. Michener, Indiana; Eben B. Crane, 
Norman F. Howe, New York; John W. Hobart, Vermont; 
Carroll T. Hobart, New Jersey; John C. Sinclair, Penn- 
s,lvania. This is the company that has submitted, 
through W. T. Davis, a proposition to the miners of 
Cooke to construct a railroad to that camp from the Big 
Horn Basin, provided the mine owners contribute suffi- 
cient interests in their properties to encourage the enter- 
prise. 


THERE is probably no town in the State that has felt 
the universal stringency less than Missoula, as can be 
easily demonstrated by the numerous handsome resi- 

(Continued on page fifty-siz.) 
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MAST. BUFORD & BURWELL 60, 


Our Stock: 


IS AT ALL TIMES 








COMPLETE, 


4, IND 





trices 
Freasonable. 


CARRIAGES. 


We Carry Every Style of Vehicle 
in use in this part of the 
country, from a 


SULKY to a LANDAU, 
from the Leading Manufacturers. 


HARNESS. 


All Styles. From Common Farm to the 
Finest Track, Buggy or Coach. 


TURE GOODS. 


California Boots and Horse Goods of every 
description. 


BUFORD PLOWS. 


BUCKEYE LOW-DOWN SHOE DRILLS, 


Buckeye Seeders, 
Fish Wagons, 
Bain Wagons, 
Waterloo Buggies 
and Spring Wagons. 


RETAIL DEPARTMENT, 
Corner Third and Wabasha: 


JOBBING DEPARTMENT, 
Third St., Broadway to Pine; 


ST. PAUL. 


‘SOTY[NG puUB SSUBL) 07BITJ | 





BUCKEYE PUMPS AND WIND ENGINES, 


Hay Rakes, Hay Presses, Tedders and Hay Tools of 
every description. 





Wire and Ties a Specialty. 
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lences and business blocks that have been erected during 
the 8 er. That Missoula has not made pretensions 
toward being a manufacturing town is well known. Its 
prosperity is not dependent on such enterprises, though 
they would contribute toit inthe same measure as to 
any other city inthe State. This city is the unrivaled 
center for one of the largest manufacturing industries 
of Montana--the lumbering interests. An examination 
of the State Auditor's report for 189 shows that this 
county produces about four-fifths of the lumber cut in 


Montana, and while the hundreds of men employed in 


this business are necessarily located in the surrounding 
mountains, the larger portion of the money realized 
passes through the channels of trade in this city. There 


j 


are no idieq lls or smelters to mark the graves of 
The m interests are more pros- 
than at any previo the history of the 

More ore is being shipped and the field is ripe 
rks ut doubt be erected 


iart 
ruine fort es ning 
perous is stage in 
cr 
which will with 


Helena 


ent. 


ir future.—( Indepen 
Idaho. 
talk a t your fruit growing extraordinary! H. L. 
Patterson, of Cedar Creek, brought in a limb from one of 
trees which measured eleven inches, and on this 
nted eighty-four large blue plums 
yasample of what his orchard is yielding 
He was obliged to prop up most every branch 
n bis orchard, and even then he had 
off with the weight of the fruit. Mr. 
Patterson had the sample limb he brought to town photo- 


his plum 
email ir we co 
his is mere 
this year 
on a the trees 


veral limbs break 


graphed i cate 
Oregon. 
PORTLAND'S SOLIDITY Intraveling about the country, 


not only in the Willamette Valley, but in Eastern Oregon, 


Eastern Washington and Idaho, one observes everywhere 


the significant fact that Portland has again arisen to her 
old place in the esteem of the people generally as the one 
solid, financial and commercial metropolis of the Pacific 
Northwest Biinded by the booming growth of other 


of great prosperity, and, as well, 
y inclined to think that Portland 
the remainder of the 
was a tendency to look to those other 
Popular at- 


places during a season 


somewhat nreas at 


had grown great at the expense of 


Northwest, there 


places as the future great centers of trade. 


tention was diverted from the city that went quietly 
along increasing her strength upon permanent founda 
tions, and turned to those that made the most clamor; 


but when an era of financial depression settied down 
ipon the country ar the clamor subsided, the people 
were givena good opportunity to compare the actual 
conditior f various cities and see how they con 
ducted themselves when the real test of strength and 
solidity came The resuitis that Portland is universally 
recognized as the only metropolitan commercial city of 
this region, and she now occupies a higher place in the 
eatee! f the people of the great Columbia Basin than 
ever before They see that her growth, which has con 


tinued steadfastly throughout this period of general de- 
pressior s base ipon substantial resources and an 
pregnalhle ( t rcial position hey see that her 
isiness men are pushing with unflagging zeal the work 
that enabies her to reap to the fullest extent the advan- 
tages of her locatior They see that she is both the com- 
nercial and financial backbone of the entire Northwest. 
Itisdoubifulif any amountof clamor that may again 
arise when prosperity once more sets in Can again shase 
ontidence in her permanent stability. Portland has de 
nstrated her strength and the reasons for it in a most 
practical and convincing way, and the fact of the demon- 
stration is widely and fully recognized. It only remains 
f r e the work of binding herself to the 
y by the energetic furtherance of the projects now 
on tf t hie f which is the opening of the Columbia to 
tral! y Yy in 
Washington. 
AR IAN water has been secured in Seattle at a depth 
f sixty e feet 
rin ore has been discovered in the Peshastin Moun- 
tains near Ellensburg 
TON fpr es and plums bave been purchased in the 
Yak a Valley, and sent to Walla Walla and dried. 
PacOMaA’s wheat receipts now average 100 cars daily, or 
4 00 Dushels; Seattle, thirty-five cars daily or 
at t 4 Ut shels 
Mrs. ALIcg HOvuGHTON, lady manager from the State 
of Washington, has offered to furnish granite columns 


for the woman's building from the quarries near Spokane. 


EASTERN visitors to the Tacoma Exposition are loud in 
their expressions of admiration of the display of fruit, 
and In the way of fruit the finest 


eretabies grain 


fruit growing sections of New England and Central New 
York pr ce nothing that surpasses the pears, grapes, 
melons and plums of the Walla Walla country. The 


Fiemish Beauty is a favorite pear in the New York and 


Boston markets, but those markets never see it in the 


| 











perfection of size and flavor that it exhibits in the fruit 
growing districts of Walla Walla. The day is coming 
when fruit raising for the market will be a great indus- 
try in Washington. 


On Ezra Meeker's farm, near Kent, Washington, from 
fourteen cherry trees were sold 8337 worth of cherries; 
from a row of strawberries not 200 feet long, were sold 
#62 37% of fruit; from three rows of red raspberry bushes, 
180 feet in length each, $165.30 of fruit was sold. At this 
rate, the raspberries would yield more than 82,000 
per acre. 





Mra. J. J. RuTLEDGs, of Blatne, Washington, informs 
us that boring operations for petroleum are now in full 
blast. The location of the boring is close to South Blaine. 
Several samples of petroleum have been sent East for 
analysis and the report has been more than sufliciently 
favorable to warrant the placing of a machine with a 
capacity of 4,000 feet on the ground. 


A YIELD of forty bushels of wheat to the acre means, 
at seventy cents per bushel, 28 peracre. Nota bad in- 
from 820 land. But some have fifty and sixty 
At sixty an acre brings $42. Five years ago 


come 
bushels 


that sum would have bought four or five acres of Palouse | 


soil. And the end is not yet. Five years from now the 
present prices of farm land will tempt no man to sell 


Garfield Enterprise 


THE newest mineral district in Washington to assume 
any prominence is the Chelan. Its greatest ore bodies— 
those described by the Leader, are about ninety to 100 
miles distant from Chelan Falls, easily reached by seventy 
miles of navigable water on one of the grandest of 
American lakes, and the other twenty or thirty miles 
over a trail which can at small expense be made intoa 
good wagon road, and over which distance a railroad will 
probably be built early next year. 


Tre Milling World thinks the farmers will bave to 
keep an eye on Washington's Palouse country. Mr J. 
Woodward, a Palouse farmer, has won the prize offered 
for the largest yield of wheat from an acre of ground 
His record is 100 bushels of fine wheat. Rivals of the 
prize took good pains to have the measurement of the 
land and the cutting, threshing, weighing and measuring 
the grain properly guarded, so thet the yield is beyond 
doubt. Did any other single acre of land on earth ever 
yield 100 bushels of wheat? In the Palouse country 
yields ranging from fifty to eighty-one bushels have been 
reported for several years, but Mr. Woodward's record is 
now the leading one. 


THE right to the site on Puget Sound, Washington, has 
been acquired and the navy department has formally es 
tablished a naval station at Port Orchard. Plans for the 
large dry-dock authorized for construction at that point 
are being prepared in the bureau of yards and docks, and 
when the precise spot for the dock is determined upon 
by the officers who are examining the condition of the 
ground, bids for construction will be invited. The plans 
provide for a dock 600 feet long, seventy feet wide at the 
bottom of entrance and cap:ble of admitting vessels of 
thirty feet draft. The dock will be on the bureau's 
designs and willbe built of timber. A distinction of the 
dock will be its granite entrance made necessary by the 
presence of the sea worm in these waters. 


THe Northern Pacific Coal Company has secured an- 
other coaling contract with the Union Pacific system, 
commencing October 1 The Union Pacific Company 
takes 600 tons, or about thirty cars daily, with the prob- 
ability that the order will be doubled before November 1. 
This will increase the output for railway consumption to 
over 1 200 tons daily, which together with the commercial 
orders now on hand will make an aggregate of 1,500 or 
1,800 tons daily. The residents of Ronald, Roslyn and the 
surrounding country are very much elated over the 
news. The past summer has been a very slow one in the 
Roslyn camp, many of the miners having departed for 
other fleldson account of the short work. The new ar- 
rangement will give steady employment to 1,000 men at 
good wages. 


EIGHT years ago this new far-famed Palouse country 
was nothing but a series of hills like gigantic inverted 
soupbow!ls, scattered about a vast plain and covered 
with bunchgrass; a good country, indeed, for the stock- 
raiser, but no one deemed it possible to make other use 
of the soil. Now it is one vast cea of yellow grainflelds, 
divided by barbed wire fences, which are seen only upon 
near approach. One of the most famous farms in all this 
section belongs to the estate of M.S Burrell. There are 
several farms belonging to this estate, and last yeara 
prize was offered to the farm manager who would pro- 
duce the best crop of wheat. The prize was a 8200 hack, 
and Mr. R. A. Raper now rides in the hack, having pro- 
duced upon the 127 acres in his charge 4,826 bushels of 
wheat, clearing for the estate 81,400. It is needless to say 
this farm could not be bought for less than $100 an acre. 
Here the wheat crop receives every possible care, and the 
good effects of deep plowing and careful seeding are 
plainly seen. The yield if anything is better in quality 
and is nearly as great as last year. 


Have That Rupture Healed. 


No Operation, No Business Hindrance, 
No Lost Time and No Risk. . 
FIVE YEARS SUCCESSFUL PRACTICE. 


Persons come from all parts of this and adjoining States. 
Some cases may be from your vicinity. 
Many are sent by old patients, six cases being brothers 
from three families. 


fall or write for proofs of cures. Examinations free 


MEDICAL AND SURGICAL INSTITUTE, 
828 FIRST AVE. SOUTH, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


P.S.—We also have eight representative physicians, 
turgeons and specialists, who skillfully treat aii diseases, 
mjuries and deformities. 


enc for descriptive pamphlets, free on application. 
W. D. LAWRENCE, M. D., Sec’y. 
’ 
North Dakota Farms, SARMINS LARD gn? 


Splendid chances for comfortable homes and profitab'e 
investments. Land yielded from twenty-five to forty 
bushels No 1 Hard Wheat per acre this year. One such 
crop pays for land. MAP AND INFORMATION FREE. 


W.K. SMITH, LISBON, NORTH DAKOTA. 
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THE DULUTH DRY GOODS Co., 
Duluth, Minn. 
F. F. McIVER. Pres’t and Manager 


 Sanue!Cilbert Co, 


General Western Agents 


THE AETNA CHEMICAL FIRE 
ENGINE CO., 


Manufacturers of 





NITROUS-OXIDE GAS 
GENERATING VESSELS. 





9 é 


1 to 500 Gallons Capacity. 
132 Endicott Arcade Bld’g, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


NICKEL 


PLATE. 


Pressed Wrought Iron Open Turn 
Buckles. 


i 





CLEVELAND CITY FORGE & IRON CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


MINING EXPERT. 


DR. G. C. SWALLOW, late Inspector of Mines. 
his services in buying and selling Mines, thinking 


offers 
his iong 


acquaintance with the mines of the country and forty 
_— experience in mining may be useful to operators. 

e has several valuabie mines for sale, and has business 
connections with several Eastern parties who wish to 
buy Montana Mines. 
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WEST DULUTH IN 1900, 


The Future Flour Center. 
It is throwing away money to Duild Mills anywhere else than on her water front. 


The fact that the Imperial Mill declared an annual dividend of twenty-five per cent after presenting 
each employe with a $1,000 life insurance policy, proves that “Minnesota” is the brand for flour, and 
Duluth the place to grind it. 


Buy your mill sites on the West Duluth harbor front, with the tracks of the term'nal and transfer road in rear of them. 


Property for sale in all parts of town. 
Taxes paid for non-residents. 


U.S. G. SHARP & CO., West Duluth. 


MANNHHEHIMER BROS., 
Importers @ and @ Retailers ¢ of e Dry ® Goods. 





SILKS, DRESS GOODS, 
CLOAKS, TRIMMINGS, 
LINENS, HOSIERY, 
FLANNELS, UNDERWEAR, 


UMBRELLAS, FURS, 


GLOVES, FURNISHINGS, 


LACES, BRIC-A-BRAC, 
HANDKERCHIEFS, ART POTTERY, 
NOTIONS, CUT GLASS, 


RIBBONS. FANCY GOODS. 





THE LARGEST DRY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT IN THE NORTHWEST, widely known for its liberal and reliable business methods. 

Strangers in the city who are buying for others, and are not themselves familiar with the goods, may make their purchases in this house freely, for they will never 
be obliged to keep goods that are not satisfactory to the parties for whom they were bought. The Marit ORDER DEPARTMENT is so thoroughly systematized that a 
lady living in the most out-of-way farm or village can trade as easily and safely as if she lived in St. Paul and could visit the store in person. The illustrated 
Catalogue and Shoppiog Guide issued half-yearly will be furnished without charge, on application, and samples of the Jatest fabrics are sent freely. 


Third and DZinnesota Sts., St. Paul, Minn. 
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Tie Reporter Was All There. 
Dr. — S sala: vy, $6,000 per year 
Young “eporter's salary, $15 per week. 
a 7 


said a St. 





reporter, “‘and I’ve called toask you 
paper are you on?” 
- GH the story 


ther party. 


wonld spoil 


LO GI1sc lose the pr rsona Ly of « 
‘Well, | he 

reporters Why, I furnished an abstract 

* mentioning 


amazed at t 


am stupidity of St 


ast week to the 


sermon 


i paper which the reporter was supposed to be 


rying to scoop every day, ‘‘and after some one, 
of course [| don't know who, but some one oa the 
paper had boiled it down sgain it didn’t havea 
t of sense in it Now, it’s not soin New Kang 
int they have intelligent people for reporters 
there 
**1do you read our paper, doctor?” 
Oh, no: | read the . I only take one 
iper, and have only time to look at that one 
e minutes. It’s bad enough, and I don't care 
to invest In another nickel’s worth of stupidity 
What's the matter with St. Louis newspaper 
men, anyhow? 
‘We really, doctor, I don’t know, but it’s a 
ttle strange, now that you come to mention it. 
[ have felt the same way about the St. Louis 
preachers. I wonder that anyone puts up for 
their salaries. they seem so stupid.” 
Stupid Did you ever attend our church?” 
Oh, no. I only go to one, church, and 
the preacher there is so precious stupid that I 
have o desire to try another one. Curious, 
now, ist that you and I should have the 
same oO} on of the other fellow’s profession? 
But then I suppose it’s part of the tricks which 
they say are in alltrades. But never mind that, 
doctor, I’ve called to ask you about,” etce., ete. 
St. Ls Ite) 
A Lively Undertaker’s Business Announcement. 
I have made undertaking a life study and am 
now to g e hig oO ow, rich or poor, a 
food ser olf for moderate prices, for cash. 
Do not fail to look over my autumn stock of wal- 
it overcoats for underground wear and low-cut 
askets with monogram In the midst of death 
ve are I ife therefore do not be deceived by 
james crow and hand-me-down goods. 
New and stylish designs in burial robes are 
being received every day. Weare fully up to 


New York styles and prices, and Western people 


are thus offered an opportunity to shuffle off this 
mortal coil the same as those who dwell in the 
more populous Eastern cities. 


I am prepared to make special terms to large 


consumers Special inducements to clubs of 
three or more Railroads, vigilance committees 
and medical colleges supplied at living rates. 
Goods that do not prove satisfactory in any way 


| be taken back and others substituted for them. 


Ww 

I have greatly enlarged my stock of funeral 
goods and am in better shape to attend to sum- 
mer and fall planting than ever before. I have 
many new and attractive burial rigs, such as have 
ever before been brought west of the Missouri 
River Death is virtually robbed of its stinger. 
Its fangs have been busted and knocked out. 


Strangers from a distance are cordially in- 
vited to cal ; 
while in Pueblo and price my stock. No trouble 


at my undertaking establishment 


to show goods. Our handsome emporium is 
always open to our f [ extend an invita- 
who love to frolic through the mirth- 


and trimmings to 


riends. 
tion to all 


of cof 


provoking stock ns 
come and enjoy themselves at any time. 

[aim to supply every want of coffin to con- 
freight added. 


most 


sumers at 
Wives with are 
cordially invited to call and get estimates on 
My establishment is large and attractive 
and filled Widows 
are always welcome to dropin and weep half an 


t Eastern prices with 
w consumptive husbands 
goods 
with pleasant associations. 
hour with the proprietor. Large or small wads 
of gloom furnished at so much per wad. 

There is no excuse for Western people filing 








away their remains in a style that is six months 
behind that of Philadelphia. Iam the pioneer 
embalmer and cemetery outfitter of the Arkan- 
sas Valley, and don’t you make any mistake. I 
forgotten about the late-lamented 
business than any of my traducers ever knew. 
Do not be 
hand rickety coffins, but send for my illustrated 


have more 


imposed upon by dealers in second- 


catalogue of plain and decorated caskets thor- 
oughly lined and upholstered, with plated han- 
dles and handsomely engraved door plate on top. 


South Dakota Tribune. 


No Nonsense About Her. 
A log court house in the backwoods of Ten- 
Sam Hester had sued his 
it was expected that the 
rendered, 
wife Aunt 


nessee was crowded 
wife for divorce and 
be hence the interest 


decree would 


exhibited. Sam, and his Nan, were 


known in the neighborhood, and ‘‘society” 


well 
was shocked when the report that the old man 
divorce found The old 
man declared that his him and 
went to live with her daughter, and the woman 
swore that the old man had driven her away. 


wanted a circulation. 


wife deserted 


The testimony on each side was unsatisfactory, 
but it could be seen that the judge leaned to- 
When the had 


called to order the judge said: 


ward old Sam. court been 


**‘Sam, this is a serious affair.” 
“That's what it 
‘You and your wife lived together for thirty 


is, Jedge.” 


years or more?” 

‘‘Going on thirty-five year, Jedge.” 

‘‘And you want to quit?” 

‘That's it, Jedge. We have stood each other 
about as long as we can.” 

“All right; the decree is granted.” 

‘“*T am a free man now, am I, Jedge?”’ 

“To. 

‘*Ain’t married at all?” 


“oe.” 
‘Single from the word go?” 
“Ton.” 


‘Well, Jedge, I think this affair was a good 
fault. I drinkin’ little too 
reckon I behaved myself as I 


deal my got to a 


much and don’t 
ought.” 
‘*Why didn’t you say so at first?” 
“Well, I 


Say, Jedge, aL 


sorter pig-headed and didn’t 
st let the whole thing go, 


was 
care. 
please.” 

“Can't let it gonow. The decree is rendered.” 

‘*‘Well, can’t you scratch it off?” 

‘‘No. If you wan’t Nan fora wife you’ll have 
to marry her.”’ 

‘*‘Well, by jingo, did you ever hear the like? 
And will I have to take out a license jest like I 
was marrying for the first time?” 

“Exactly.” 

‘*Well, by jings! Man has to before he 
Say, Jedge, jest have me a pa’r of li- 
I'll be dinged if I don’t 
marry her right here.” 

‘**Marry who?” asked Aunt Nan, who had just 
entered the judge’s apartment. 

‘**W’y you, honey, of course.” 

‘*Well, I don’t know about that. Parson Brad- 
ley asked me yesterday if I wouldn’t marry him 
when this here affair was fixed up, and I told 
him that I would be powerful glad of the chance. 


live 
learns. 


censes made out and 


Here he is now.” 

*“Yes, Sister Nan, and as I have got the license 
all fixed up the Jedge better tie us together 
right now.” 

Old Sam was so astonished that he couldn’t 
say a word, and, gaping like a sick chicken, he 
stood looking on while the ceremony was being 
performed. 

“T’ll be dinged if this don’t beat anything Ff 
ever saw. Preacher come along and snatch a 
man’s wife right away from him, and yet some 
folks say that this church business is too slow 
for them. I gad, a man has to live before he 
learns.” —Arkansas Traveler. 
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Isa GOOD INVESTMENT for CAPITAL in NEW ENGLAND, 
and MANY of the CAPITALISTS are looking to do better. 
As the WEST affords chances for LARGER RETURNS for 
CAPITAL INVESTED it will PAY YOU to ADVERTISE in 
the BOSTON HERALD, the MOST RELIABLE and MOST 
INFLUENTIAL paper of NEW ENGLAND. 


Rates or any information you may 
require furnished on application. 


BLOOMINGDALE, BURBANK & CO., 
Minufucturers of Clothing, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


H.C. BURBANK & CO,, 
Wholesale Clothiers, 


220, 222 and 224 East Third Street, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


The above extensive firm was established by T. B. Campbell & Bro., in 1870, but 
has had several changes of firm name since. The first was to Campbell, Burbank & 
Co., in 1875, when Mr. Burbauk became a partner; the second to Campbell & Burbank, 
in 1880; the third to H C. Burbank, in 1885, and the fourth and last to H.C Burbank 
& Co., Jan. 1st, 1887, when B. F. Bloomiagdale of Philade)phia and F. H. Campell of 
St. Paul became partners. 
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They have a house also in Philadelphia, know as Bloomingdale, Burbank & Co., 
where they do their manufacturing, which is practically one and the same establish- 
ment. They have in the two houses about 220 employees, and have seven men on the 
road in the Norhwest selling for them, in all the territory from Central Wisconsin 
through to the Pacific, namely: Minnesota, lowa, Wisconsin, Dakotas, Montana, Idaho, 
Oregon and Washington. Their facilities are such that they can sell goods of as fine 
quality and style and at as low price as any reputable house in the United States. 
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They are located here at 220, 222, and 224 East Third Street, 
in the Building shown in the accompanying illustration. 
This firm manufaciure all their own goods, and their reputation for honesty and 
fair dealing is of the highest order. They are doing a very large business and are the 
leading house in the Northwest. 
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FINANCIAL. 


MINNESOTA. 
Huwny P. UPHAM, Prest. K. H. Baicey, Cashier. 
C. D. GILFILLAN, Vice Prest. WM. A. MILLER, Asst. Cash 


THE 


Frrst NATIONAL BANE 


OF ST. PAUL, MINN. 
United States Depository. 
Capital, $1,000,000. Surplus, $900,000 


Drrecrors: H.H. Sibley, T.B. Campbell,J H. Sanders 
Henry P. Upbam, Greenleaf Clark, od Thompson 
H. R. Bigelow, J. J. Hill, D.C. Shepard, T. L. Schurmeier 
C. D. Gilfillan, A. H. Wilder, F. B. Clarke, C. W. Griggs 


BE. H. Bailey. 


WiLLiAM D. Kirk, President. 
KENNETH CLARK, Vice President. 


GEORGE H. PRINCE, Cushier, | 


THE CAPITAL BANK OF ST. PAUL, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


$100,000 
$40,000 


CAPITAL, - - - 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, - 


ALBERT SCHEFFER, President. 
EB. A. HENDRICKSON, Vice-President. 
HERMANN SCHEFFER, Cashier. 
O. T. RoBERTS, Assistant Cashier. 


COMMERCIAL BANK, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


$500,000. 
50,000. 


Paid up Capital, 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, 


C.cC.& A. R. MERRITT, 


Real Estate and Iron Lands. 


Room 616 Chamber of Commerce Building, 
DULUTH, MINN. 


Correspondence solicited. 


Gpo. W. SHELDON, Pres. OLIVER OLSON, Treas 
W.H. DAVENPORT, V. Pres. Cc. C. Houpt, Att’y. 
A. B. Erickson, Sec’y & Gen. Mer. 


UNITED STATES 


LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Incorporated 1890. Capital, $500,000. 


OF FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 


Is the Largest and Most Progressive Company in the 


United States. 
, 


Wr ACTIVE AND RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED 


MONTANA. 


LNo. 1849.} 


First National Bank, 


HELENA, MONTANA. 


United States Depository. 


Paid up Capital, 
Surplus and Profits, 


$500, 00¢ 
375,000 


General Banking Business and Collections in the North- 
west receive prompt attention 


8. T. HAUSER, Pres’t. A. J. DAVIS, Vice Pres’t. 
E. W. KNIGHT, Cashier. ‘ 
T. H. KLEINSCHMIDT, Ase’t Cashier. 
GEO. H. HILL, Second Ags’t Cashier. 


Bozeman National Bank, 


BOZEMAN, - - i 
Capital, $50,000. 


Emory Coss, Pres't. 
PETER KOCH, Cashier. 


We do a general banking business, and give prompt atten- 


MONTANA. 
Surplus, $10,000. 


Great Falls, Montana. 


HENRY & HANSON, 


LEADING 


Real Estate Brokers. 


Correspondence solicited. 
Prerce Hoopss. Cuas. H. Eaton, 
HOOPHS & HATON, 


Real Estate, Mines and Insurance. 


Mines. Investments made for 
non-residents. Rents collected. Taxes paid. 


References: Montana Nat. Bank, Helena; 1D 
Nat. Bank, Livingston; National Park Bank. Livingston. 
Correspondence solicited. LIVINGSTON and COOKE, Mont. 


FLATHEAD BANKING CO., 


Demersville, Montana. 





OFFICERS : 
J. A. CORAM, MANAGER, 
B. D. HATCHER, CasHiIERr. 
DIRECTING PARTNERS: 
J. A. CoRaM, 





B. D. HATCHER, 
J. L. Hargis, 
G. H. DoAang, 
C. H. PaLMER 
OREOON. 


The First National Bank, 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 


Designated Depository and Financial Agents 
of the United States. 





Capital and Surplus, - - $1,000,000. 





HENRY FAILING, President. 
H. W. CORBETT, Vice-President. 
G. E. WITHINGTON, Cashier. 
H. J. CORBETT, Asst. Cashier 


WASHINGTON. 








[ 3417.] | 
PACIFIC NATIONAL BANE, 


Tacoma, Wash. 


Paid up Capital, - - $100,000. 
Surplus, - - 100,000. 
ear  -) © = 4 
ids o<sne4assssd eeecunceaseds Ww.D. TYLER. 


Second Vice-President - «++.-J3.P. STEWART 


EET EET: 
Riss 6: 0:0:06i venstneessassccccacies T. W. ENOS 
DIRECTORS: 

C. P. Masterson, W. D. Tyler, J. P. Stewart, 

Theo. Hosmer. L. R. Manning. 


Transacts a General Banking Business. 


FP. C. AMBRIDGE, 
Mortgage Loans 


101 South 9th St., - - TACOMA, WASH. 


References: London San Francisco Bank. 


C. W. Horrman, Vice Pres’t. 


tion to collections and any other business entrusted to us. | 





A. W. HOLLAND & SON, 


Real Estate, Insurance and Loan Agents. 


Notary Public. Negotiate first mortgage loans on im 
proved and city property. 


Collections and investments for non-residents at 
tended to. c 
SPRAGUE, WASHINGTON. 


C GILCHRIST, Pres. 
A. PACKARD, V. Pres. 


C. W. JOHNSONE, Cashier. 
A. PACKARD, JR., Asst. “ 


LEWIS COUNTY BANE, 


(INCORPORATED.) 
Capital, $50,000. 
CENTRALIA, WASHINGTON. 
LEND I do not wish to blow into them, but 


merely whisper that the Red River Valley 


13 offers fine inducements for home seekers, 
as also the entire region along the G. N. 
YOUR Ry. through North Dakota and Montana. 
For maps, guide books, etc., apply to 
EARS. F. I. WHITNEY, G. P. & T. A., 


St. Paul, Minn. 





J. J. RUTLEDGE, 
Real Estate and Loans, 


BLAINE, WASH. 
v 4 
Real Estate Investments for Non-residents. 


T. B. FISH & CO., 


Real Estate and Investment 
Agents, 


au Betorence a } ANACORTES, WASH. 


MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK. 


(Oldest Bank in Tacoma.) 
Bank Building Cor. Pacific Ave. and Eleventh St. 
Paid up Capital, $260,000. Surplus ever Dividends, $75,000, 


President, WALTER J. THOMPSON. 
Vice-President, Huasny Drom. 


Asst. Cashier, R. J. Davis. W.F. SARGENT, 2nd Asst. Cash 
: M. E. Hatch, H Drum, Samuel Collyer, W. 

Geo. POrcacd, Nelson Bennett, R. J. Davis. 
and small) of individuals, firms, or banks 


r 
attention. mdence in to 
&@" Interest on — 


Directors 
J.Thom 

Deposits 
receive carefu. 
Tacoma invited. 
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W.T. MENDENHALL & CO. 
Mining Investment Brokers. 


Members of the Spokane Falls, Wash , Mining Exchange and Helena Board of Trade. 
205 Power Building, HELENA, MONTANA. 17 Pearl Street, BOSTON. 








Investigation and Reporting on Mines throughout the West, and Estimates furnished with promptness and fidetity. 
Twenty years’ experience in Mining throughout the West and Old Mexico. 


Dors MINING Pay? Compare the profits realized from legitimate mining with other investments. More money has been lost in banking, railroads, and mer- 
cantile enterprises in the past five years than the total losses in legitimate mining all told, from its earliest history in the Uuited States to the present day. Honest 
mining pays larger profits on the capital invested than any other legitimate business known. Statistics prove that a larger per cent engaged in legitimate mining 


succeed than those engaged in any other line of business. 
Our motto is to gain and retain an enviable reputation by making mining investments placed with us profitable to the investor. Every dollar we make for our clients makes 


two for us. Send for pamphiets explaining our planof mining investments. You can make money on our plan with small outlay. Try it. We examine personally and 
thoroughly all mines or mining stocks offered before placing investments for clients. We have facilities for placing first-class mining investments. A copy of the History of 
Gold and Silver Mining in Montana mailed free to any address. Legitimate miming is the safest of all productsve industries for the investment of capital; and Montana is the richest 


mining pe the world. Montana produced in 1890, gold, silver, copper and lead to the value of over $47,000,000. The return for 1891 will not fall far short of 860,000,000; and 
1892 will probably show a total production for Montana alone, of 875,000,000. We havea list of tirst-class partially developed mines in which we offer a libe.ai intere gt for 
d: veloping capital. §@~ Orders by mail given careful personal attention. Correspondence solicited. 


7 Ns ae ae pe ee 6 Oe Ye a et ae oe 


JOINS TOWNSITE OF KALISPELL, 
The New Great Northern City on the Pacific Extension of the Great Northern Trans- 
continental Railway to the Pacific Coast, which will be completed within six months. 
These places will have railroad shops and be the principal division headquarters of the road. Located in the geographical center of the great Fiathead Valley, 


Montana, at the intersection of its best agricultural and timber regions, with an abundant supply of fine water, they are destined to become the largest cities in the 
Fiathead Country. 


Choice Lots and adjacent property for sale at reasonable prices and on easy terms. 


Call on, or address, 
W.E. DAGGETT, Ashley, Montana. 


bef ta MANITOBA. 


Largest nm Brttish North .\merte between Lake Huron and the Pactfic ion tm 1870, y iP 4m 1880, 8,000; 4m 1890. 27,000. Assearment in 1881, $9,199,435; in 1890, $23,010,000 
Wie the great contra mart of Canada. It ia one o; yy, ae ah a pd me of ‘the Dominion. The trade of Winnipeg amounts to about $40,000.00 annually It is the commercial. 
political, social, educational and literary center of the ian Northwest. It te one of the healthiest cities in Canada, the most enterprising, energetic and prosperous 


Established 1881. 


CROTTY & CROSS, “Acquaintance and Experience have Value ” | FRED D. COOPER, 
| Real Estate, Insurance and Financial Agent, 
Real Estate and Loans, 


BRANDON, MANITOBA. 
The best Farms with land ready for crop in the Banner 
Corner Main and Market Streets, 
WINNIPEG. 


| Districts of Brandon and the Souris Valley for sale on 
| @asy terms. Wild lands from 88 an acre. 


THE LELAND HOUSE, 
PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, MAN. 
Strictly Firat-clas W. NEVINS, Proprietor. 
When visiting Portage La Prairie stop at the Leland 
We have been ten poene in the real estate business in | House. All modern Improvements. eadquarters for 


this city, and are well posted in localities and values. 2 
Come and see us. Lists on application. ooo Ce commercial travelers. Free buss ee ren. Prop 








A V7. ROSS & CC.., 
Real Estate and Financial Agents, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


Country and City Property bought and sold. We have a large list of improved and unimproved Farms from $2 to $25 per acre. 


CHAS. H. ENDERTON, Real Estate and Investment Broker. 


Careful attention given to investments for pi No. 357 Main St., WINNIPEG 
Correspondence solicited. 


REFERENCES: The Savings Bank of St. Paul, St. Paul, Minn.; National German-American Bank, St. Paul, Minn.; Commercial Bank of Manitoba, Winnipeg 
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LEADING | Educational. 
Jobbers and Manufacturers SHATTUCK SCHOOL, 

























Cr’ Ba. Fe oO ie | Faribault, 
| 
| Minnesota. 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENIs, wAGONS, CARRIAGES HARDWARE AND STOVES, | 
AND SADDLERY 
. Ad Decker & Co. 
hoch, Reteed & Berea Ge dam Decker & Co. | One of the best schools in the country, 
é . Farwell, Ozmun, Kirk & Co. 
— ———— IRON WORKS. HATS, CAPS AND FURS. (Equal to any in the East), 
‘ aul Foundry Co. ; 
BEER. ee ore for a bright boy who wants thorough 
Schlitz Brewing Co. cKibbin & Co. ethane tor Coll f 
BOOTS AND SHOES. IRON AND HEAVY HARDWARE, tt ng tor College or tor 
Foot, Schulze & Co. mice & Dean. Business. 
C. Gotzian & Co. LIME, PLASTER AND CEMENT. 
BRACS WORKS. Northwestern Lime Co. 
St. Paul Brass Works Co. MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES, STEAM AND WATER GOODS. peeceeeiaeiii — a 
BUILDING MATERIAL, LIME, CEW LNT, ETC. Jilson & Sowden. 
Twin City Lime and Cement Co. Robinson & Cary Co. JAMES DOBBIN, D. D., Rector. 
CARRIAGES. Rogers & Ordway, (Well Machinery. ) 
J. H. Mahler Carriage Co. H. P. Rugg & Co, ’ 

CHINA, CROCKERY AND GL/ iSWARE. MARBLE AND MOSAIC WORK. ST. MARY S HALL, 
Wemott, Howard & Co., Agents G. W. Tussner & Co. Faribault, Minnesota. 
W. S. Dennis CIGARS. MILLINERY AND FANCY GOODS. 26th Year. Terms, $350 per year. 

MANUFACTURERS AND JOBSS® ; C* CLOTHING. The August Oppenheimer Co. Rr. Rey. H. B. WHIPPLE, D D., LL. D, Rector. 
H. C. Burbank & Co MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. Miss ELLA F. LAWRENCE, Principal. 
rahiens hes ‘ Nathan Ford Music Co. 
Kuhl & Cumming Co. No extra charge for French and German. 
WHOLESALE NOTIONS. . ae experienced Professors and Teachers. 
cc" 4 : : 3 ‘wo efficient Matrons. Healthfully and beautifully sit- 
ar tee aa AND WHOLESALE CONFC WeERY Samuel Schwab & Bro. uated in large grounds. New eymnasium, equipped for 
J. H. Roach & Co, PAPER AND STATIONERY. light eymnastics. Special attention given to physical cul- 
5 ‘enc n ) n daily. usic an r 
Th CREAMERY. Wright, Barrett & Stilwell. Gopartenente under charac of accomplished teachers. 
e Crescent Creamery Co. PAINTS, OILS AND GLASS cones and potvate jessene - cesutien. te Ey 
any : t . arefully selec y- 
DOORS, SASH AND BLINDS. I. L. Blood & Co. Thorough and practical instruction in the sciences. 
Abbott Brothers, PASSENGER AND FREIGHT ELEVATORS. ae ot. canseun, Mine. 
Chapman-Drake Co, Franklin Machine Works. 
Noyes Bros. & Cutl a | STOVES. 
_ pesca aaerane | & Paul Stove Works. TE LEG RAPHY 
i ee rip o~adnaie RUBBER GOODS AND BELTING. | <= 
inch, Van Slyck, Young & Co. Soot gear Rubber Co. Ba , ; 
Lindekes, Warner & Schurmeler, St. Paul Rubber Co. 
ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES, DYNAMOS, ETC. SCALES, WINDMILLS, ETC. x 
yg Electric Co. Fairba «s, Morse & Co. e— 
F. J. Renz & Co aE 
' SLATE ROOFS AND TILE FLOORS. 
FUEL. TAUGHT FREE 
Northwestern Fuel Co Minneso a Slate and Tile Co. in any other school would be a dear investment 
= wah TRUNKS, ETC. compared with a course at regular rates in 
St. Paul & Pacific Coal Co. H. S. Crippen & Co. MecAllister’s School of Telegraphy, 
MEN'S FURNISHING GOODS yee ppen ¢ . 619 Nicollet Ave. Minneapolis. 
Guit one ? TYPEWRITERS AND SUPPLIES. Practical telegraphers as teachers. Send for Circulars 
a ao ueeuene Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict. _ 
7 ‘ . : MANUFACTURERS OF VINEGAR, c'DER AND MALT BEV- ee 
Griggs, Cooper & Co. ERAGES os a 
P. H. Kelly Mercantile Co. Barrett & Barrett. j 1 = = 
Seabury & Co. WINES AND LIQUORS.  _; =< = 
GRAIN AND COMMISSION. Geo. Benz & Sons. om of 
Griggs Bros. W. L. Perkins & Co. | => as 
4 r . , e =D 
W. A. Van Slyke & Co. WOOLENS AND TAILORS’ TRIMMINGS. Ses, 
HARDWARE, GUNS AND SPORTING GOODS. William Cunningham. Q ox re 
C. W. Hackett Hardware Co. Hatch & Essendrup Co. j z2 a 
i +4: 
pe o m SEs 
Ns2 ¢ 
=? § 
4 © = 
= a 
a 
a a 





Manufacturers of Shirts, Pants, Overalls, Duck Lined Clothing, Mackinaws, and Jobbers of 


a MEN'S FURNISHING GOODS. 
77 Sibley Street, St. PauL, MINNESOTA. | E"LN & 


WILLARD & DENNIS, ———_iustrated Printing, 


Importer and Jobber of Havana Cigar 


326 Jackson Street, Gilfillan Block, 5 Globe Building, 4th and Cedar Streets, | Illustrated Pamphlets 
’ 


sSsT. PAUL, MINN. 


GUITERMAN BROS., 
| 


Worthwestern Conservatory of Music, Kite., Kite. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Send for Estimates to 


The best teachers in every branch. Unequalled facilities for musical study. Piano, Voice. Organ, Theory, all Band 


and Orchestral instruments. Valuable free classes. Tuition $8 to $15 for 20 lessons. Send for Calendar. 
CLARANCE A. MARSHALL, Director, The Northwest Magazine. 
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ST, PAUL ADVERTISEMENTS, 
ROBINSON & CARY CO., 


Manufacturers’ Agents and Dealers in 


Equipment and Supplies for 


RAILWAYS, CONTRACTORS, 
MINES, MILLS, Ete., Ete. 


Largest and Fullest Stock in the Northwest. 


Corner Fourth and Wacouta Sta., 
st. PAUL. 








NOYES BROS. & CUTLER, 


IMPOoORtEEs, 


----AED— 


Wholesale Druggists, 


8ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA, 


W.M. Youna, 
Vice Pres. 


J. WHARRY, 
Secretary. 


THE NORTHWESTERN LIME CO,, | 


Lime, Cement, Plaster, Hair, Etc. | 


GENERAL OFFICE: 
179 East Third St., - ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Wholesale Warehouse at 
8t. Paul, Duluth, Minneapolis and Minnesota Transfer. 


ST. PAUL FOUNDRY CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Architectural = Iron = Works. 


STEEL BEAMS CARRIED IN STOCK. 


Write for prices and designs of columns. 
Works on Great Northern Railway. 
Office, Cor. Seventh and Cedar. 


KS’ SCALES, 


ECLIPSE WIND MILLS, 


Tanks, Pumps, Pipes, etc. 
The Best Goods inthe Market. 


PAIRBANES, MORSE & CO., 
871 & 373 Sibley St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


G. W. TUSSNER & CO. 
Roman and Venetian Marble sa 


And Venetian for Wells, Ceilings, Mantles, 
Hearths, Decorations, etc. 


538 Jackson 8t., Cor. 10th & Jackson, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


METROPOLITAN 





THE MERCANTILE AGENCY | 


i 


R. G. DUN 


— FOR THE 


& CO., | 


Promotion and Protection of | 
Trade, and Collection | 
of Debts. 


Reference Books containing Maps Issued Quarterly. | 


The collection and adjustment of past due debts 
receive special attention. 


This is the ONLY MERCANTILE AGENCY having 
complete facilities for doing business in every State and 
Territory in the Union. 


This AGENCY has 143 Associate Offices, or nearly | 
double as many as that owned or controlled by any other 
mercantile agency. 


For further particulars and terms of subscription ap- 
ply to or address 


J.J. CORCORAN, Gen’! Dist. Manager, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, Winona and La Crosse. 


NICOLS & DEAN, 
aron DLlerchants. 


Iron, Nails, Steel, Wagon and Carriage Hardware 
Wagon and Carriage Wood Stock Lumbermen’s Sup; lies 
Cor. Sibley and Fifth Sts., ST. 


PAUL, MINN. 





JOS. SCHLITZ BREWING CO. 
Celebrated Export Beers. 
Extra Stout, Extra Pale, and Porter. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
PRANKLIN MACHINE WORES, 


Manufacturers of 
Passenger, Freight and Hand Power 
ELEVATORS. 


St. Paul, Minnesota, 
MES. EK. JAMES, 


Manicure, Pedicure and Dermatologist. 


All oe of the Hands, Feet and Skin successfully 
reated. All ng _— a specialty. 


| OFFICE pane 9 A.M. to 
Parlors: 134 Globe E BI’ _ ee. 4th & Cedar, 8T. PAUL. 


Pilsener, 















Naan DuoTe Woop 
& HALF on ENGRAVING. 


eT RD 


AU NN 


Bookkeeping, Penmanship, Commercial Law, Commercial 
Arithmetic, Correspondence, Shorthand and 
Typewriting. 





BUSINESS 


Has the Best Corps of Teachers in the Northwest, 
The Best Location and Finest Rooms. 











SCHOOL 








Office: 405 Pioneer Press Building. 


For further a address 
BEARDSLEY, 81. Paut, MINK, | 





SPECIAL MENTION. 


An Awful Hot Fire. 


The representative of The .tna Chemical Engine Com- 
pany gave another exhibition of the powerful work of 
their little hand engine on fire yesterday, and surprised 
those who witnessed it even more tban on the former 
oecasion. It was suggested by some one interested that 
they should not use any coal tar on the enclosure, but to 
use kerosene oil only. This the representative readily 
consented to do, seeming to know full well the capacity 


| of their little machines, which again showed themselves 


the victors, to the delight of all who witnessed the result. 
The charred enclosure and wood was burning into a solid 
red seething masse of flame and coals within a few seconds, 
yet these powerful little machines conquered it with per- 
fect ease —St P ul Pioneer Press 

Samuel Gilbert & Co., bave taken the General Western 
Agency and opened their new office 132 Endicott Arcade 
Building. St Paul. Mr. Gilbert is an industrious and 
deservedly popular young man notoniyin St Paul but 
wherever known and has excellent business capacity as 
well as an extensive and influential acquaintance. That 
he has the best fire extinguisher ever manufactured 
appears to have been settled beyond question by the 
numerous competitive tests he has given before the St. 
Paul Chamber of Commerce and elsewhere and that he is 
the right man to handle it in the Northwest is ejually 
true. 


The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. Now Runs 


‘Parlor Cars to Chicago,”’ 

“Daylight Trains to Chicago,” 

“Solid Vestibuled Trains to Chicago,” 
“Steam Heated Trains to Chicago,” 
*“Ev.ectric Lighted Trains to Chicago,’ 
“Evectric Reading Lamps in Berths,”’ 
“Finest Dining Cars in the Worid,”’ 
“Thirteen hours and a half to Chicago,” 
“Solid Vestibuled Trains to Kansas City,” 


“Double Daily Puliman Service to St. Louis,” 
“Through Coaches to St Louis,” 
“Through Coaches to Kansas City on Morning and 


Evening Trains,”’ 
“Elegant Day Coaches,” 
“Magnificent Lunch Cars,” 
“Pullman's Best Sleepers,” 
“The Shortest and () 1ickest Line,’ 

“The Best Route to Kansas City,”’ 

“The Best Route to St. Louis,” 

“The Best Route to Colorado,” 

“To Kansas, to California,” 

“To the West and Southwest.” 

Secure accommodations fron: the Company's agents in 
St. Paul or Minneapolis, or from any coupon ticket agent 
in the Northwest. 


How to Reach New England Investors. 


The average New Englander ought to be happy and 
satisfied now. He is the richest man in the United 
States. 


A census bulletin issued to-day shows the value per 
capita of the real and personal property of the United 
States as assessed by the State: flicials. and New Engiand 
neads the procession; more than that, Massachusetts 
tukes the very first place 

The New Englander is a natural investor. He only 
needs to be toid of an opportunity and his money is 
ready. 

The Boston Globe isthe best medium for reaching the 
investing classes of New Engiand. It bas the largest 
circulation, is read by over 75),000 people every day, and 
covers the fleld as no other paper or pericvdica! can. 

The Globe Newspaper Co., Boston. Mass, will cheer- 
fully furnish estimates on any kind of advertising on 
application. 


Four Hundred Miles as the Crow Flies 


Is the distance covered in a single night by the Limited 
Express trains of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way between the Twin Cities of the Northwest—St. Paul 
and Minneapolis—and Chicago. 

These trains are vestibuled, electric lighted and steam 
heated, with the finest Dining and Sleeping Car Service 
in the world. 

The Electric reading light in each berth is the success- 
ful novelty of this progressive age, and is highly ap- 
preciated by all regular patrons of this line. We wish 


| others to know its merits, as the Chicago, Milwaukee & 


St. Paul Railway is the only line in the west enjoying the 
exclusive use of this patent. 

For further information apply to nearest coupon ticket 
agent, or address W. H. Dixon, Ass’t Gen’! Pass. Agent, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Are You Hard of Hearing or Deaf ? 

Call or send stamp for full particulars how to restore 
your hearing by one who was deaf forthirty years. Jobn 
Garmore, Room 18, Hammond Building, Fourth and Vine, 
Cincinnati, O. 








South Bend, Washington. 


Pacific Ocean Terminus of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad. 
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SOUTH BEND, the seaport of WILLAPA HARBOR, is the terminus of the Yakima and Pacific Coast Division 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad now under construction to be completed from Chehalis to SOUTH BEND 
this year. 

The Geographical position, tributary resources and natural advantages of SOUTH BEND, and its direct rail 


communicatiin with the timber, coal and wheat of Washington insure its becoming one of the leading seaports of 
the Pacific Coast. 


Government Charts show 29 feet of water over the bar of WILLAPA HARBOR at high tide, while the towing 
distance to the wharves at SOUTH BEND is only 16 miles against 140 on Puget Sound and 116 on the Columbia 
River from Portland, Oregon. 


The extraordinary growth and development of the Puget Sound cities will be duplicated at SOUTH BEND, and 
parties seeking new locations for manufacturing or business enterprises or a field for investment will do well to 
investigate turther and communicate with 


THOMAS COOPER, General Manager, 


Northern Land and Development Company, 
SOUTH BEND, WASHINGTON. 


DENVER ADDITION TO SOUTH BEND. 


There are many prosperous and growing towns in Washington, but none whose future is more bright than the city 
of South Bend on Willapa Harbor, 16 miles from the Pacific Ocean and the ocean terminus of the Yakima & Pacific 


Coast Railroad, which will be the main line of the Northern Pacific Railroad between Eastern and Western 
Washington. 


South Bend has grown from a straggling village ot nine months ago toa city of 3.000 inhabitants, much as Tacoma 
grew on the completion of the Northern Pacific Railroad across the mountains, making it a railway terminus. New life and new 
activity is being infused into the city, and on the completion of the railrvad this fall, there is every prospect that the population wiil almost double again. Like 
many other cities, South Bend is peculiarly situated, so that a-certain large sized tract of land commands the location of the wharves, warehouses and other large 


business interests by its geographical position. Such a tract at S. uth Bend composed a fine ranch two years ago, but the early promise of a great railroad made it 
too valuable for farm purposes, and it has been platted as the DENVER ADDITION. 


As in all large Western cities, additions once on the edge of the town have been destined to become a portion of the business portion itself, so is the Denver 
Addition bound by that very force of circumstances to become almost the business center of South Bend. Within a year it is certain that this will become true, as 
by the railroad terminal improvements now being made the Denver Addition is to become the seat of the heavy traffic consequent upon the removal of the freight 
depots, warehouses and other facilities to the railroad property just north and adjoining the addition. 


This insures for the Denver Addition the bulk of the retail business and the erection thereon, along the railroad, of warehouses, with side track facilities, and 
later the wholesale houses for the same reason. 


The addition is level, sloping gently back and contains the best of both business and residence property in 
South Bend to-day. 


The west line of the addition is within three blocks of the new $50,000 Willapa Hotel, now building. Broadway is planked through the addition and other streets 
are soon to be improved in the same manner. Streets are 66 feet wide and avenues 80 feet. 


It will thus be seen that the Denver Addition offers the best inducements of any property now available for bargains, either to turn luckily or to hold as an 
investment. 


For full intormation regarding this property, apply to 


THE DENVER LAND COMPANY, 


Room 11 Mason Block, Pranklin Building, 


TACOMA, WASH. SOUTH BEND, WASH. 
P. O. Box 1102. P. O, Box 126, 
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GERAL HOUSE FURNISHERS — 


OL) TS COMING. 


Are you prepared? If not, why not? You will want warm Blankets and Com- 
forters, you will want soft Fur Rugs, you will want Stoves, you will want a hundred 
and one things to make your home comfortable and pleasant during the winter that is 
near at hand. You have wondered, no doubt, how you are to get all these things with 
so little money. Let us merely say 


“New England Furniture & Carpet Co.” 


and the question is answered. We have every Furnishing for the Home, the Church, 
the Lodge, the School, the Office, the Store, etc., etc., etc., all the Newest, the Best, 
the Cheapest, etc., etc., etc. 

Come in and see us, we will show you every attention; or send for catalogue or for 
any information you may desire regarding House Furnishings. 

Are you interested in the word contest. If not, send for ‘‘Primer” and you will be. 





) THEM 















CURRENT ANECDOTES. 


INSULATED. 


Wagg—‘We had a terrible thunder storm as 1 came up 
in the train this afternoon ” 

Wooden—“Weren't you afraid of the lightning?”’ 

Wage —-“No; I got behind a brakeman.” 

Wooden—“Behbind a brakeman? What earthly good did 
that do?’l 

Wage—“Why, he was not a conductor.” 


PROHIBITION STATISTICS, 

“i wish I had money, I would like to bea solid man,” 
remarked a Texas inebriate to a friend. 

“There is only one chance for you, colonel.” 

“What is that?” 

“Go to Alaska It is cold enough there to freeze 
whisky. That’s the only chance I see for you to become 
a solid man."’—Teras Siftings 


IN tHE WOODS. 


Dolan (holding hand to nose) ‘“‘Murther! Murther! 
But phat’s ailin’ the cloimate! Is it mortifoyin’ oi wond- 
thur?” 

Woodman “Why, you greenhorn, don't you knowa 
skunk when you smell one?” 

Dolan—‘Musha, but it’s askoonk, is it, that’s makin’ 
the atmyshpere so conshpickyous’ Well, now, it’s mes’if 
as do be sayin’ it, that aither me nose is igzageratin’ the 
sittywation or the gintleman sadly neglects his brith.”’ 





IT DROVE HIM CRAZY. 


Mr. Borem (buying a railway ticket)—"What became 
of the ticket seller who used to be at this window?”’ 





Goons | SOL D on our partial payment 
A plan anywhere this side of the Pacific 
Ocean. One-third, one-fourth, or one-tifth 


down, balance monthly. One price to all. 





1)? XOU. irae adigtance * One Pencil Furniture & Carpet Co., 


ceive the largest Catalogue of House Fur- 
nishing goods in the United States. We 





pay freight 100 miles. Samples of Carpets. Minneapolis. 
Te, New England Furniture mee arpet W. L. HARRIS, 
Co. is one of the largest and most > . 
jre liable establishments in the U.S. and I roprietor, 
our readers may rely on their Goods, The Liberal 


their Prices and their Service.—Ep1iror. 


House Furnishers. 




















OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES SANITARIUM, 


Hudson, Wisconsin. 
19 Miles East of St. Paul on the seen” St. Paul, omen gaa & Omaha Railway. 


.L FORMS OF TREATMENT EMPLOYED. LEGANT PARLOR FINE GYMNASIUMS. 
AT RAINED NURSES. ELECTRIC, RUSSIAN AND TURKISH BATHS. MASSAGE. SWEDISH MOVEMENT. 


All apartments elegantly furnished. Electric waties hydraulic elevator; heated by hot water; ventilation by otoam 


. Te na 
wy ye mines — TRVING 9 D. WILTROUPT, Sup’t and Physician in charge, HUDSON, Wis. 


WYMAN, PARTRIDGE & CO., 


Wholesale DRY GOODS, 


&ad Manufacturers of Fine Shirts, 
Jean and Cassimer Pants, Overalls and Lumberman’s Wear. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


CENTRAL ADDITION ACOMA REALTY. 
To Spokane Falls, Washington, We have for sale clagant Tmon Improved and Unimproved 


City and Fieny meer Pro al Farm, , Garden, Fruit 
Is nee located and offers unequalled opportunities | and Tim Lands, Water nts, Coat ron, Gold, Silver 
ies desiring business or rasidenee property. Sion Sopper Mines. Preperties ranging on our lists from 








The Union Depot Company’s grounds are located in this 7 
addition. Rapi pe oe inevitable. For full infor- Call upon or address E. F. RUSSELL & oo., ‘ 
mation apply to officeof J.J. BROWNE, Browne Block. 916 A Street, Opp. the “Tacoma. 








Ticket Agent—*'He’s in a lunatic asylum. 
| “You don’t say so. What drove him crazy?” 
| “A shock.” 

“Shock, eb?”’ 

“Yes. One day last week a woman came to his window, 
bought a ticket, paid for it, and walked off without stop- 
ping to ask a string of foolish questions.” 


THE WAY TO PLAY INDIAN, 


“Now,” said little Johnny, “let’s play Indian.” 

**How do you play Indian?” asked Tommy. 

“Well, you be Indian and I'll be pale face. Now, I'll 
make a treaty with you that I'll give you your apple. 
See? There now I'll make a new treaty with you that I’ll 
eat your apple. See?” 

“But I won't doit. I’m going to have my own apple.” 

“Oh, no; that’s not the way to play Indian. If you 
don't do the way I say you'll be a hostile, you know, and 
I'll blow you full o’ holes.”’"— Detroit Free Press. 


PROHIBITION VS. SOBRIETY. 


Scene, the town of Gardiner, in the prohibition State of 
Maine, down behind the shops. 

Four Irishmen, feeling quite happy for reasons not to 
be mentioned in a prohibition State, are accosted by an 
American, who comes upina very busy way and says 

“IT want to hire four men to do some work, right away.”’ 

“What wages d’ye pay, sor?” 

The man names a price which they evidently consider 
below their value. There is silence for the space ofa 
moment. The man bursts out again, pompously: Come! 
I want four sober men at once todo my work. Where 

| can I find them?” 

“Sober min, is it? You'll foind thim up in the cimetary, 
sor!” 

Exit the American.—Kate Field's Washington. 


SHE DECIDED TO DO WITHOUT ONE. 


“John, I think we'd better advertise for a girl,” saida 
newly married lady to her husband the other evening. 

“I think so, too, my darling,’’ was the reply. 

Then the sweet young thing brought pencil and paper 
to write out the “ad.” 
“Wanted, a good girl to do general housework,” she wrote. 

“That isn’t enough,” interposed John. “Put in some- 
thing about being neat. I don’t want agirl thatisn’t neat.” 

“All right, darling. ‘Wanted, a neat, good girl for 
general housework.’”’ 

“Better say at the end,‘No red-headed girls need apply.’ ”’ 

“Why, dearest?’ 

“Oh, I don’t want any red-headed girl about the house.”’ 

“Very well. ‘Wanted, a neat, good girl for general 
housework. No red-headed girl need apply.’ ”’ 

“Might add, ‘black-eyed, plump girl preferred.’”’ 

The husband looked reflectively at the ceiling. 

“John.” 

The pencil and paper dropped to the floor. 

* What is it, my love?” 

“I don’t believe I wantagirl. They are more bother 
than they are worth. No, I have decided not to advertise 
for a girl, Jobn.” 
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Money Waiting tor Investment 
kvery City at Town of New kneland. 


et ae aE ae aE ee et EE OE Ee OE ae Oe oe oe Ot te 





HOW TO SECURE IT, for a good Western Investment: 


The NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE is the favorite periodical of that section; it is the only illustrated, literary 
monthly published in the six New England States. Its circulation is among well-to-do and cultivated people of 
New England, both men and women, It has been for two years a chief medium for advertising Western and 
Southern enterprises. Thousands of dollars have been invested in the West from New England, because the 
advertising pages of this magazine have carried the announcements of the substantial and growing enterprises of 
the West to the capitalists of the East. 

There is plenty more money there. The NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE reaches every enterprising, wide- 
awake man in the East. 

If you havea real good investment, honest, substantial and square, say so in plain terms in the NEW 
ENGLAND MAGAZINE, and the financial men of the East will read it. 


For advertising rates, and sample copy, address 


NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE, 
86 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 








SEDRO, WASHINGTON. MISCELLANEOUS.—Limestone, marble, copper, 
, nickel, mica, asbestos, potter’s clay. 
SITUATION.—Sedro lies in the center of the famous 
Skagit Valley, with direct outlets by rail to tide water TRANSPORTATION.—Sedro has four great railroad 
at Anacortes, Fairhaven, Seattle and Tacoma; also kK systems in operation—Oregon Improvement Co., 
via Skagit River. HOPS. COAL. Great Northern, Northern Pacific and Canadian 
a IEE ; . Pacific. Boats direct to Seattle and Sound ports, 
Resources.—Immediately adjacent to Sedro are yimMBER. IRON. and the upper Skagit Valley, via Skagit Riven the 
magnificent agricultural lands yielding in hops 2,000 | largest river euantrine into . t Sound 7 
pounds to the acre, 100 bushels of oats, four tons of arg ptying Puge : 
hay, 400 bushels of potatoes. Fruit grows to per- MANUFACTURING.—Four lumber mills, shingle 
fection. Besides there are timber and mineral lands. mills, Excelsior works. Openings exist for sash and 
CoaL.—Coal mines are in operation five and ten S H | ) kR () = — a - oe —— 
miles distant. Tests have shown these coals to make - pulp works, Oat meal mills, brewery, foundry, 


the best of coke. machine shop and smelter. 


Inon.—lIron is in inexhaustible quantities adjacent IMPROVEMENTS.—Graded streets, $25,000 hotel, 
to the coal. kR $10,000 school, coal bunkers, depots, wharf, ware- 


LUMBER —Adjacent to Sedro are the finest timber OATS. SILVER. house, three churches, bank, newspaper, business 


lands in the State, averaging 50,000 feet to the acre. blocks and residences. 
Fir and cedar. FRUIT. O GOLD. For Maps and Pamphlets address 


GoLD AND SrLver.—The celebrated Silver Creek, SEDRO LAND AND IMPROVEMENT CO., 


Sauk, and Cascade mining districts are in the upper 
(INCORPORATED ) 


valleys tributary to Sedro. The ores are mostly 
galena, very rich in silver. Box 785, Seattle, Wash., or SEDRO, WASH. 


DO YOU WANT TO SPECULATE? 


250 per cent., net,is the showing made on money invested in ABERDEEN 
at any time within the last three years. 


ABERDEEN, ON GRAY’S HARBOR, WASHINGTON, 
The Ocean Terminus of the Northern Pacific, Port Angeles and Gray’s Harbor Railroads. 


Growing faster than any City in Washington. The Ocean Outlet for the Inland Empire. 


For maps and printed matter write to 


J.B. MALING & CO., 
Aberdeen, Wasn. 
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‘LTACOMA,, 


The Western Terminus of the The Head of Navigation andthe The Wholesale and Mannufactur- 
Northern Pacific and Union Wheat Shipping Point of ing Center of the Pacific 
Pacific Railroads. Puget Sound. Northwest. 








Look at the Following Evidences of its Growth: 
Population in 1880, 720. Population, {Census 1890,! 40,165. 





Assessed value of property in 1880 ............. 0... cece cece eee $517,927 Money spent by N. P. R. R. Co. on Terminal Improvements in 1887 $250,000 
Assessed value of property in 1888....................... ..... $5,000,000 Money spent by N. P. R. R. Co. on Terminal Improvements in 1888 $506.000 
Assessed value of property in 1889................. cat . .320,000,000 Money spent by N. P. R. R. Co. on Terminal Improvements in 1889 $750,000 
Assessed value of property in 1890..... say Rela yea chataeaca aes ... -$29 841.750 Coal shipped in 1882....... Wee LORE ee Maa eo ee .(Tons) 56,300 
Real Estate Transfers for 1885........... i deca eats a .. $667,356 Coal shipped in 1889..... A) eave Terre ne 180,940 
Real Estate Transfers for 1888.................. dis cario hr i . $8,855,598 Crop of Hops in 1881........ See rrr ze :; .....+.+(Bales) 6,098 
Real Estate Transfers for 1890............ er paiva iasi ie xem $15,000,000 Crop of Hops in 1889... . ... (Bales) 40,000 
NS Clg ora ik haa G40 kh d01d.5 sade ewe atanccacata ae 1 Lumber exported in 1887. ... (Feet) 107,326,280 
hk doin 6.5 Sm ards aS wae Seen ace eee RI 14 Wheat shipped in 1889..... (Bushels) 1,457,478 
ee, a Private Schools in 1889....... Dri riahves 6:4 WUE Soe lav ale: € vate wane ce wie RRR 4 
Bank Clearances for 1890 ...................- 2 e.cigeed bd rae ata abe $47,000 000 Publie Schools in 188C.......... te 2 
Wholesale business for 1889................ = ae Ga leak oes ae $9,000,000 Public Schools in 1889.. .......... : : 7 9 
Wholesale business for 1890............. Perec Te over $18,000,000 Value of Public School Property, 1889. . .... $264,480 
Value of manufacturing products for 1889........ Pre ... $6,000,000 Value of Private School Property, 1889. asin 250,000 
Money spent in Building Improvements in 1887.......... »++e+++e $1,000,000 ee ER rerreor ere rere rrr 6 
Money spent in Building Improvements in 1888........... ~2 ++ oe $2,148,572 Regular Steamers in 1889......... Pe sia ich 67 
Money spent in Building Improvements in 1889.... .. .- $5,821,195 Electric line in operation......... .. (Miles) 12 
Money spent in Building Improvements in 1890.......... ...+-- $6,273,430 Electri¢ line building....... “e (Miles) 26 
Money spent in Street Improvements in 1887... . igre ecole $90,000 Cable line building............. . (Miles) 2 
Money spent in Street Improvements in 1888................. .. $263,200 Steam motor lines in operation... . oo 2+ee o( Milles) 2 
Money spent in Street Improvements in 1889.............. .over $700,000 








TACOMA is the only natural outlet for the grain crop of the Inland Empire, as Eastern Washington and Oregon is aptly termed, and it costs from $1,500 to 
$4,000 less to ship a cargo of wheat from Tacoma than from any other port north of San Francisco. 
TACOMA is now the Metropolis of Puget Sound, and is the best location for manufacturers for supplying both Inland and Water Trade. Full printed and 


written information will be furnished on application to 
ISAAC W. ANDERSON, 
N. P. R. R. Headquarters Building. Geneneral Manager of The Tacoma Land Co.. TACOMA, WASH. 


The N. P.R. B. Gos New Car Shops at Tacoma 


Will be completed and in operation within a few weeks’ Time. 
These shops are located in the southern part of the city; the gronnds comprise an ares of 65 acres; the buildings number 30 in all, and will cost when completed 
$750,000. 1,000 Skilled Workmen 


will be employed in these shops, and another 1,000 will soon find employment in the various manufactories that must, in the very nature of things, cluster about the 
shops. These men, with their families, mean a population of at least 10,000 people in the immediate vicinity of the shops within the next eighteen months. 
As a result of all this, property there will advance rapidly in value. 


THE EXCELSIOR PARK LAND CO. 


owns and controls all the desirable property platted and unplatted in the immediate vicinity of the shop grounds and is now offering for sale 
CHOICE BUSINESS AND RESIDENCE LOTS 
at reasonable prices and on easy terms. ‘This property is oaly NINE MINUTES’ ride on the N. P. R. R. from the Pacific Avenue Depot 


The company offers liberal inducements for the location of MANUFACTORIES. It has already located one plant, viz: The American Foundry Co., employing 
eighty men. For prices of lots, maps and descriptive matter of this property, together with a bird’s-eye view of Tacoma and printed matter regarding the State 


of Washington, address 
: THE EXCELSIOR PARK LAND CO., Tacoma, Wash. 








Established 1883. Flathead Land Agency. 
SW) AN s co SUWANEE £. 
Real Estate Bought and Sold on Commission. Money Loaned on Real Property. 


Complete Abstracts of all Government Land Filings in Flathead Valley. Collections made. 
KALISPELL, MONTANA. 


KENT, | WILL J. SHINN, Washington. 
Dealer in White River Valley Lands. 


To those who want the VERY BEST LAND in the VERY BEST LOCATION, I say, come to KENT, in the heart of the GARDEN of Western Washington. WHITE 
RIVER VALLEY, the longest settled and onLY UNBOOMED partof Puget Sound Basin. It has the BEST SCHOOLS, the RICHEST sOIL and the BEST MARKETS. 
Kent is 17 miles from Seattle, 24 miles from Tacoma, on the N. P. R. R. I can sell you choice Valley Lands, ready for the plow, in one to five acre tracts, at fair 
prices and on VERY EASY TERMS. Call on, or address, WILL J. SHINN, Kent, King County, Wash. 
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24 COLUMBIA STREET, NEW YORK, 


F. J. RENZ. F. W. STEEG, 


95 East 4th Street, St. Paul, Minn., 


Agents for the 


Perret Electric Motors and Dynamos. 


The manufacture of KNIFE SWITCHES a specialty. 
| Switches for spec'al purposes built to order. 
| 


MAKER AND PATENTEE OF 


Improved Hydraulic Jacks 


PUNCHES, BOILER-TUBE EXPANDERS, 
DIRECT ACTING STEAM HAMMERS 


Communications by letter will receive prompt attention. 
Jacks for Pressing on Car Wheels or Crank Pins Made to erdes. 





Manufacturerers of the “‘Renz Perin’’ Cautery for 
. " rer . ’ » . - doctors’ use. Will heat the largest or smallest cautery in 
Crescent Brands lool Steel are W arranted Equal in Quality use; can be used on any alternating system. 








ae 
WISCONSIN, 
CENTRAL \n 





#80 PEARL ST. 64&66 S.CLINTON ST. 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH, PA. pA ATE all 


LINES © | 


and in Uniformity of Temper to any Standard Brands of Foreign Production. searaehe racine | 
/ 


RAILROAD CO. 


LESSEE_— 





THE STANDARD LUBRIC ATING OIL OF AMERICA FOR RAILROADS. ' 
RUN 
: ’ | | Hocpers, Dining Cars. and Oosches of lnaest Seatan, be- 
‘ a m . 7 
Galena Engine,Coach and Car O11. | gesanctes setittivcsies t"St 2 
Fast Trains with Pullman Vestibuled Drawing Room 
Sleepers, Dining Cars and Coaches of latest design, between 





; TITY 26°, 27°, 280, 290. s yo ho W ZERO. 
GRAVITY 26 » 2 ’ COLD TEST Kk to 15° BELOW ZERO Chicago and Milwaukee and Ashland and Duluth. 
No freezir idest weather, and entire freedom from hot journals at any time; perfect uniformity at all seasons roug man V estibuled Drawing oom an 
of the ote ws a aan a nt. in wear of brasses, as its exclusive use upon a majority of the leading railroads has | See loaves Docihendt de and tesa +A 
End neil SHOWING BETTER RESULTS THAN ANY OIL EXTANT. | GQonvenient Trains toand from Eastern, Western, 
References furnished on application. a — ne ee ee eee un- 
Ww equa service to and from Waukesha, Fond du Lac 
GALENA OIL ORES (Limited), Oshkosh, Neenah, Menasha, Chippewa Falls, Eau 
Claire, Hurley, Wis., and Ironwood and Bessemer, 
CHAS. MILLER, Pres’t and Gen’l Manager. FRANKLIN, PA. Mich 


For tickets, sleeping car reservations, time tables and 
other information, apply to — of the Line, or to 
Ticket Agents anywhere in the United States or Canada. 
° R, AINSLIE, General Manager, Chicago, Tl 


, ; * M. HANNAFORD, Gen’! Traffic Man’gr, St. Paul, Minn 
mM re au [ ac ner () ii. Cc. BARLOW, Traffic Manager, Chicago, Ill. 
@ | JAS. C. POND, Gen’! Pass’r & Ticket Agent, Chicago, Il. 


189 Washington St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


LAUNDRIES, HOTELS AND INSTITUTIONS 
Supplied with Complete Steam Outfits. 


References’ Palmer House, Chicago; Land & River Improvemen 
Co., West Superior; Northern Pacific R. R. Co., St. Paul. 


2 Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
Sault Ste, Marie Ry. 


Duluth, South Shore & 
Atlantic Railway. 


Over 100 Miles Shorter than any other Route. 








IMPORTANT TO | " 


RAILROAD MANAGERS AND MASTER MECHARICS. 


S D - . Y | S 7 . pay. f SA. Quickest, Cheapest, 
Perfection Valve Oil. sn 


Best Routes Between 








53 GARONER DIE STOCK 


Most perfect lubrication insured, and guarantee 





entire freedom from corrosion and honey-combing ‘ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS, DULUTH, 
of Cylinders, and destruction of joints of Steam F V ictor Colliau. | AND 
Chest by fatty acids. 

in exclusive =n upon eighty railroads. Refer- Siti iiniiiianant nda i ‘ BOSTON, MONTREAL, NEW YORK, 

. , £ ic i sole ero 8 ew an 
. ye oe ne prs fF Ect “hd Adore bigs from tas canna, Canadian, Province. 
Signal Oils for railroad use. HOT BLAST Slecping and Dining Gare Attached to all Foreugh 

Trains. 


SIGNAL OIL WORKS, 


J, 0, SIBLEY, Prest., 
FRANELIN, PA. 


ce 
Colliau Cupola, sis ones East Third St. St. Paul. 


Guarantee Building, Minneapolis. 
287 JEFFERSON AVENUE, 


827 West Superior t., Duluth. 
’ a Ses face AND UNION STATIONS. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN, U.S. A. 











r Manufacturers of Reneanene Foundry 

ILLIN OIS S i} EEL COMPAN ib # and Mill Pig Iron, Spiegel and Ferro- 
Manganese; Iron and Steel Merchant Bar; Nails and Rail Fastenings; Light “T” and Street Rails; Steel Blooms, 
Slabs, Billets and Wire Rods of any required chemical composition; Iron or Steel Car Truck Channels Steel “I” Beams 


and Structural Shapes. Rolls for Standard Sectionsand Shapes BH SSEMER STEEL RAILS 





always in stock. Special Sections and Shapes made to order. From 8 to 100 Pounds per Yard. 
This Company owns and operates FIVE WORKS, — NORTH WORKS and UNION WORKS, Chicago; SOUTH WORKS, South Chicago; JOLIET WORKS; MILWAUKEE WORKS, 
JULIAN L. YALE. Gen. Sales Agt. Genera! Office Milwaukee, (Wis.) Office New Tonk Qmece, 46 Wall Street. 

— * amr) 1, SUIOS 2 ob “Rookery,” * Chicago, Tu. 151 N. W. Ins. Building. GARRISON & CO., Agents, Sr. Louis, Mo. 
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LEFYHL’S 
IMPROVED TURBINE 


Mining Water Wheel, 


These Wheels are designed for all purposes | 
where limited quantities of water and high heads are utalized 
and are guaranteed to give MORE POWER with LESS 
WATER than ANY OTHER WHEEL MADE, 

Estimates furnished on ap- 
plication, for Wheels specially 
built and adapted to suit any 
particular case. | 

Fine [Illustrated Catalogue 
sent free. 





Address the Manufacturers. | 


JAS, LEFFEL & C0, 


SPRINGFIELD OHIO. 
Or 110 Liberty St., N. Y. 


THE JANNEY COUPLER 


For Freight Cars, 
For Passenger Cars, 
For Locomotive Tenders. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THE McCONWAY & TORLEY COMPANY, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE. 


We carry in stock the 
LARGEST LINE OF FIRST-CLASS MACHINE TOOLS 
in the city, and a complete line of 


Small Tools and Machine Shop Supplies, 


Shafting, Pulleys, Belting, 
Chucks, Files, Drills, etc. 


Warerooms: 111 & 113 Liberty St., New York City. 











CAERYT-OGDEWN & Co., 


Successors to CARY, OGDEN & PARKER, CHICAGO, Manufacturers of 


Highest Grades of PAINTS and COLORS on the Market 


For Exterior and Interior Decorations. Descriptive Circulars on application. 


CLEVELAND WHEEL AND FOUNDRY WORKS, 


MAHER & BRAYTON, Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Car, Engine, Truck and Tender Wheels, Railroad, — Mill and Machinery 
Castings, and Street Railroad Wheels and Turnouts; 
Also, Chilled Faced Railroad Frogs. 





OFFICE, 20 CARTER STREET. 
Works, Corner Carter and Collins Sts. CLEVELAND, O 


FRANK J. HECKER, President. C. L. FREER, Vice President and Treasurer. 


PENINSULAR CAR CO, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Freight Cars of all Classes. Car Wheels and Castings. 
Capacity, 30 Cars per day. 





ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


A bank on wheels goes about New Zealand, 
making regular visits tosparsely settled districts, 
where it receives deposits, cashes cheques, nego 
tiates loans and does all the other business of th« 
sort. 

“ * 

The extremely low price of peaches—#1 per 
box—lead Col. May to say that he can well re 
member when fruit sold at $4 per pound in Mon- 
tana. One customer he had used to pay *5 for 
four apples which he gave to his girl. He wasa 
regular customer until he got married and then 
he failed to sell him another apple.— Bozeman 
Mont.. Chroniecl 

eS @ 

Ten years ago over seventy percent of the rails 
of railways in United States were of iron; now 
more than eighty per cent are of steel. Of the 
1). 697 miles of iron rails yet remaining, according 
to Poor’s Manual, in the 208,303 miles of track of 
all kinds, the greater part is in sidings and 
spurs—the main lines of our railways, with very 
few exceptions, being now completely equipped 
with steel rails. 

xx 

It took four tugs twelve hours of hard work, 
during which they burned fifty tons of coal, to 
take a vessel from one of the elevators up the 
river in Chicago to the lakea few days ago. 
Such facts as this make us appreciate our magnifi- 
cent harbor with its convenient slips, handy as 
pockets in a night shirt. One tug here can take 
a vessel to an elevator and have it out, loaded, 
and in the lake in less than two hours.— Duluth 
Herald. 

x 


Col. Nettleton, the engineer in charge of the 


| irrigation survey, is to be credited with the dis 


covery of Marguerite Duford, who is certainly 
the oldest woman in the state and perhaps in the 
United States. This aged woman, who will be 
109 years old the 18th of this month, resides 
with her daughter, whoisa spry and chipper 
young lady of eighty-seven, in a neatly arranged 
log cabin some eight or ten miles west of Dun- 
seith.— Dunseith (N. Dak.) Herald 
ns 

Probably the oldest man in North Dakota is 
John White, who lives at the Lamborn Hospital. 
Heis 111 years old. He was married at twenty-one 
years of age, and has eleven children of his own, 
the oldest of which is ninety years old and the 
youngest sixty-five. The oldest is the father of 
twelve children, and the youngest the father of 
thirteen. He has grand children to the number 
of fifty-seven, great grand children to the number 
of thirty-five; great great grand children twenty, 
and is still hale and healthy. The original family 
children, grand children and great grand chil- 
dren number 360 people. Nels White is a nephew 
of the old gentleman. —Bismarck Tribune. 

xx 

The American Newsdealers Association is about 
to petition Congress to establish half cent coinage. 
On one cent papers the dealer's profit is only half 
a cent, and often this is lost because there is no 
coin of this value. In the course of a year an 
appreciable loss arises from thissource. [n mark- 
ing retail goods of all kinds it is afavorite way 
to rate them so that the half-cent comes in, and 
invariably falls to the dealer. In alarge establish- 
ment the odd cent amounts to several dollars 
daily, which the buyer loses and the seller gains, 
for want of ahalf-cent coin. The infinitesimal 
division of industry and retail supply long ago 
made these coins a necessity in Europe. A cen- 
time is a fifth of acent. Switzerland has a cen- 
time piece, Belgium a two-centime piece, and 
Germany has the pfennig, equal to one-fourth 
of a cent. 
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On Locomotive Driving Wheels 
THOMAS PROSSER & SON, y preyed enete= Some 
15 Gold Street, GIVE THE BEST RESULTS 
NEW YORK. For Every Variety of Service. 














omunmmuiemmmemeness BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, 


PHILADELPHIA, U. 5. A. 


BURNHAM, WILLIAMS & CO., Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES: 


Adapted to every variety of service, and built accurately to Standard Gauges, and 
Templates. Like parts of different Engines of same class perfectly interchangeable. 
2 COMPOUND LOCOMOTIVES, 
E Passenger and Freight Locomotives, Mine Locomotives, Narrow Gauge Loco- 
motives, Noiseless Motors and Steam Cars for Street Railways, etc. 
ALL WORE THOROUGHLY GUARANTEED. 





GEO. WESTING HOUSE, Jr, T. W. WELSH, JOHN CALDWELL, Ww. W. CARD, H. H. WESTINGHOUSE, 
President Superintendent. Treasurer. Secretary. Gen. Manager. 


Laas AS ESLILINGEOVUGE ALS BRAS CO.. 
WILMERDING, PA., U.S. A., 
Manufacturers of the Westinghouse Automatic Break, Westioghouse Automatic Freight Brake, Westinghouse Locomotive Driver Brake. 


The “AUTOMATIC” bas proved itself to be the most efficient train and safety brake known. Its application is INSTANTANEOUS; it can be operated from any car in train, if 
desired, and should the train se parate, or a hose or pipe fail, it a. 8 automatically. A GUARANTEE is given customers against LOSS from PATENT SUITS on the apparatus sold 
them. FULL INFORMATION FU RNIS HED ON APPLICATION. 

The Automatic Freight Brake is essentially the same apparatus as the automatic Brake for passenger cars, except that the various parts are so combined as to form practic- 
ally one piece of mechanism, and is sold at a very low price. The saving in accidents, flat wheels, brakemen’s wages, and the increased speed possible with perfect safety, wili 

ay the cost of its application within a very short time. 

Phe Westinghouse Automatic Brake is now in use on 22,000 engines and 250,000 cars. This includes 161,000 freight cars, which is about 15 per cent. of the entire freight car 
equipment of the country. Orders have been received for 100,000 of the improved Quick Action Brakes since December, 1887. 


PARKER RUSSELL 
SLIGO ROLLINS MILLS. Mining and Manufacturing Co., 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


PHILLIPS, NIMICK & CO., FIRE BRICK, Locomotive Fire Box Tiles. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. | Specialties i in Fire ates Goods. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
“SLIGO”’ Boiler Plate and Fire-Box Iron. 
“SLIGO” Bar, Band, Sheet and Angle Iron. 
“SLIGO” Stay Bolt Iron 


Used by the principal railroads in the United States 
and warranted unexcelled. | 


“CROWN” Stay Bolt and Bar Iron. 
= ea — “TYRONE” Brand of Bar, Sheet, 
inna Tank Plate and ANGLE IRON. 





QUALILY OUR SPECIALTY. HOMOGENIOUS BOILER PLATES AND SOFT SHEET STEEL. 
BOILER HEADS AND FLUE HOLES FLANGED TO ORDER BY MACHINERY. SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 





H. C. MCNAIR, Northwestern Agent, Drake Block, St. PAuL, Mruxn. 


ee ty the Northern Pacific R. R. 


Aces Pet lao, tee "Eileen 
THE A. FRENCH SPRING CO. Limited, NEW YoRE 
PITTSBURGH, PENN. LOCOMOTIYE WORKS, 


Elliptic and Spiral Springs of Every Description. 
WEW YORK. 88 Boreel Building. BOSTON, 52 Mason Building. CHICAGO, Phcenix Building BOME, N. Y. 





JAMES GREEN, Pres. Gro. S. EpGELL, Vice Pres. G. L. Gortz, Sec’y. New York Office, i 34 PINE STREET. 
HELMBACHER FORGE & ROLLING MILL CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OP CAUTION! 


CarAxels, Barlron, Forgings, Links and Pins.) 4¢ PLACE To Bu, 


H © MeNarr, N. W. Agent. ST. LOUIS, MO. Quality our Specialty Sie | 





\¢ 
2 


om 
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The ROBERT W. HUNT & (0, SSBEAY oF mraPEcriOn ag 





INSPECTION of Rails, Fish Plates, Cars and other Railway Materials, Chemical and Physical Laboratories. 
ANALYSIS of Ores, Lrens, Steels and Oils. CONSULTATION on Iren and Steel Metallurgy and Constractien. 
Principal Office, Taz Rookery, CHICAGO. Branch Offices, Hamilton Building, PITTSBURGH; No. 828 Chestnut 
Stree PHILADELPHIA: No. y ty ty 4 Naw YORK. | 
ROBERT W. HUNT, M. Am. Soc. C. . Am. Inst. M. E., M. Am. Soc. M. E., late Gen. Su . Troy Steel and Iron Co 


; : Tests; A.W. . G.W.G.F E. LSTED, 
wa P Xm hy g goer of regis: A.W. Fiano, In 'g Bnginowr: Agents ‘in Mtishie ij Jains O.Han fone | M I cH I CAN J Bo OLT & yh ot Mi a 
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Unequaled for Cleanliness, 
Durability, Simplicity and Economy. 


Manufactured by 


THE ST. PAUL STOVE WORKS, 


St. Paul, Minn. 


Our Works are now in full operation and we are prepared 
to execute orders promptly. 


Send for anges and Prices, 


‘gIoux CITY ENGINE WORKS. 


“Economy is wealth”—but there is no economy in a “cheap” engine, 


BUILDERS OF 
High Grade Automatic 


ENGINES 


From 30 to 500 Horse-power 


of both the Corliss and Giddings Automatic 
types. 


BOILERS 


and complete Steam plants furnished and 
erec 


Send for circulars and estimates Largest 
works west of the Mississipp: River at 


Sioux City, Iowa. 


C. 8. LEWIS, Agt , 703 Market St., St. Louis, Mo. 





8. K. pilin Mer., 48 South Canal 8t., CHICAGO. 
(2 See next or last issue for cut of other styles, or write for catalogue. 





Cua. A. Oris, THos. Jopiina. J. K. Botz, Managing Directors. 


The OTIS SsiESET co., Limited, 


Manufacturers of 


*— OAST STEEL, Boiler, Fire Box, and Tank Plates, 
Steel Driving, Truck, Tender, Car Axles and Forging: 
» OHIO. 


p SARE ER Mons, 


< ~ GENERA w)ce 


BELTING, OF & LA LATHYARNS 


TWINES, CORDAGE & WIRE ROPE 


202-208 S.WATER ST. CHICAGO. 























New Treatment vs. Old Ailment. 


Should bichloride of gold come into general use 
as acure for drink some nice legal questions prob- 
ably would be raised. Police magistrates now 
sentence men to close confinement, or hard labor 
to break them of the liquor habit, but would the 
courts havea right toannihilate a man’s appetite, 
once for all, by sentencing him to undergo the 
bichloride treatment? Or would the victim have 
a right to protest that his appetite was his own 
and he had aright to take it away with him unim- 
paired after the expiration of his sentence? And 
the fellows who drink to drown their sorrows and 
forget their cares, could they be sentenced toa 
treatment that would clear the cobwebs from 
their brains and put them in a condition where 
they would feel all the burdens they seek to 
shirk? We have compulsory vaccination and 
school attendance laws. Shall we have compul- 
sory bichloride treatment?—Helena Independent. 





Always Distinguish the Two Dakotas 

North Dakota editors many times seem to forget 
that there are now two States formed of what 
was once Dakota. They still write ‘‘productive 
Dakota,’ and other similar terms. Under these 
circumstances, can they wonder that Eastern 
papers speak of events occurring in either of the 
States as ‘‘Dakota.”’ If there is a severe storm in 
South Dakota it is heralded throgh the Eastern 


press as a storms in Dakota;’’ if crops in 


Spink County, S. D., are poor, and farmers are 
compelled to rst their homes, the Eastern 
press speak of it as ‘‘poverty in Dakota.’’ These 


reports hurt North Dakota just as much as South 
Dakota. Remember, you are in North Dakota, 
and always speak of the prosperity of the State 
and make North Dakota prominent: keep it before 


the people and force the Eastern press to keep the 


affairs of the two States separate. Educate the 
people—jack up the press of the East when this 
mistake is made, and best of all set the example 
yourself. North Dakotaisall rightand can afford 
to stand alone. If she does this she willsoon win 
the name and fame to which her riches and pros- 
perity entitle her.—Fargo Argus. 





Village Farming. 


Mr. John W. Bookwalter is about to establish a 
farm village in Nebraska. It will be built ona 
tract of 12,000 acres in Pawnee county. The land 
will be divided into 150 farms of 80 acres each, 
and in the center of the tract will be a village of 
150 houses, shops, etc. Mr. Bookwalker will be 
a public benefactor, but his scheme is not new. 
E.V. Smalley suggested it in THE NORTHWEST 
MAGAZINE ten years ago, after his return from 
Europe. This peculiar division of property and 
and the gathering of people into villages will be 
as potential in advancing the agricultural in- 
terests of the country as anything that could pos- 
sibly be suggested, but the difficulty will be in 
subdividing the land. In all the West, public 
land is laid off like a checker board. It will take 
the leverage of ten thousand newspapers’ and 
a thousand preachers fifty years to start the 
people of the woods and prairies into a general 
arbitration which shall result in their changing 
their rectangles into radiating farms. The Re- 
veille would suggest that the Farmers’ Alliance 
make this its main mission, and a wiser, happier 
people shall rise up and call it blessed. As it is, 
it is in a fair way of being damned as a humbug 
which cries reform, like a pig under a gate when 
it wants swill. of course our local Alliance is all 
right. It does not need any two per cent treas- 
ury money or free trade, or dollars that weigh 
a pound.— Whatcom ( Wash.) leveille. 
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& LITTLE NONSENSE. — 


She—“I'll never marry a man whose fortune hasn't at 
least five ciphers in it 

He (exultingly)—‘Oh, darling, mine’s all ciphers 

Doctor—“I believe you have some sort of poison in 
your system 

Patient—“Shouldn't wonder What was that last stuff 


you gave me 


Diggs—'*‘Was that pretty girl your sister that you had 
at the concert night before last 

Biggsa—"N-no, she isn’t: but she will be, I expect, just 
as soon as I propose 

Philanthropist—"‘Have you any steady employment 

Weary Raggles—"Of course | have 


*W nat is it ?”’ 
‘Wy, lookin’ fer work 


Philanthropist 
Weary Raggies 
“If bread is grub,'’ the boarding missis said, 

And here she heaved a deep and long drawn sigh, 
“l read the truth exactly when I read 
That ‘tis the grub that makes the butter fly.’ 
Mr Topnoody—"W hat is the difference between an idiot 
and a fool, my dear 

Mrs T. (pleasantly)—“I don’t know; but if I made 
guess I'd say an idiot wouldn't ask such a question 


a 


ib—**My dear, a great German physician says 


Mr. Le ¢ 
women require more sieep than men.” 
Mrs. De C.—" Does he 
Mr. De ¢ “Yes, my dear—um—er—you'd better not 


wait up for me to-night 





Miss 
he is an exceedingly pretty 
Miss Man- 
Browning 


Miss Manhattan—“What a pretty dog you have!” 
Browning (of Boston 
canine for one of the expectorator breeds 
hattan—"Never heard of that kind.”’ Miss 
“IT suppose in New York you designate him asa 


‘Yes 


would 


spit 


into the 
a little domestic discussion, 
out 
“If you intend any such 


“I've a great notion to go and river,”’ 
said Mr. N. Peck at the end 
ashe picked up his hat 


* said his wife 


Jump 
of 


and started “You come 
right back here, 
tricks as that, 


clothes before you start 


just march up stairs and put on your old 


KEEPS 


Miss Frankfellow 
it a business to keep track of you.” 
Young Goit—“Do they? Then I'm even with ’em. 








| apart. 





THEM B 


“| heard that bit of gossip from your neighbors, the Seealis. 
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Mistress—“*What has become of Martin, your old beau, 
cook? 1 haven't seen him around much lately.” 

Cook—“No, mum, Martin don’t come around much 
now, he’s married.” 


“Oh, ho? He’s married, eh? Whom to?” 

“Me, mum.” 

“Dot boy of mine is going to make a goot business 
man,” said Mr. Beckstein. ‘Yesterday I told him I was 


going to leave all my broberty to him ven I died, und vat 
you s'pose he say to doit?” “I don't know, Mr. Beck- 
“Vell, he say he vill throw olf five per cent for 
spot cash 


stein.’ 


Patient—‘* Doctor, I can't sleep at night. I tumble and 


toss until morning.’ 


Doctor. —‘*H'm, that’s bad. Let me see your tongue. 
After diagnosis). Physically you are all right. Per- 
haps you worry over that bill you've owed me for the 


past two years.” 


Tramp—“ Have you change for half a dollar?’ 

Gentleman—"Yes. Where's the half dollar?” 

Tramp—"“I haven’t any, but I thort if you had change 
for a half dollar, you might have a dime er two fer a poor 
man wot's seen better days. 
help said they hadn’t any change.” 


SaME BRAND.—She said to her grocer: “I bought three 
or four hams herea couple of months ago, and they 
were very fine. Have you any more like them?” Grocer: 
“Yes, ma’am. There are ten of those hams hanging up 
there.” “Are you sure they are all off the same pig?” 
“Yes, ma’am.”’ “Then I’\l take three of them.” 


Sour-faced Woman—“You get right out of here or I’ll 
call my husband.” 

Tramp—“Y'r husband ain't at home ” 

Sour-faced Woman—*How do you know he ain't ? 

Tramp—"“I've allers noticed, mum, that w’en a man is 
married to a woman wot looks like you, he never is at 
home except at meal time.” 


Hotel Clerk (suspiciously)—*Your bundle has come 
May | ask what that queer thing is?’ 
Guest—"This is a new patent fire escape. I always 
carry it, so in case of fire I can let myself down from the 
hotel window. 
Clerk (thoughtfully)—"I see. Our terms for guests with 
fire escapes, sir, are invariably cash in advance.”’ 


See?”’ 


| 


USY, 


They're authority, for they make | 


They can’t sleep much nights.” 





All the genta I’ve asked fer 


| Galenic Medical Institute, 


(Nearly Opposite Pioneer Press Building.) 
| 67 East Third Street, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Established in 1861 for the cure of 
PRIVATE, NERVOUS, and CHRONIC 
DISEASES, including Spermatorrhcea, 
my or Seminal Weakness, Nervous Debil- 
af) ity, Impotency, Syphilis, Gonorrhea, 
faq| Gleet, Stricture, Varicocele, Hydro- 

cele, Diseases of Women, etc. 


| e* ; Kg 

The physicians of this old and reli- 
able Institute especially treat all the 
above diseases—are regular graduates 
—and guarantee acure in every case 
undertaken, and may be consulted 
personally or by letter. 


Sufferers from any of these ailments, before consulting 
others, should understand their diseases and the latest 
ye treatment adopted by our Institute, by reading 
our books. 

THE SECRET MONITOR and Guide to Health, a pri- 
vate Medical Treatise on the above diseases with the 
Anatomy and Physiology of the Sexual System, in Health 
and Disease, containing nearly 300 pages and numerous 
illustrations, sent to any address on receipt of reduced 
price, only Twenty Cents, or value in one or two cent 
stamps. Pamphioss and chartof questions for stating 
case sent free. 

All business strictly confidential. Office hours from 


A. M. to6 P. M., Sundays excepted. e 
Address letters thus: GALENIC I\STITUTE, 
St Pau, MINN, 





MENDENHALL, the Florist of the 
Northwest, can furnish you with the 
CHOICEST of Flowers for Weddings, 
Parties, Funerals and all other purposes. 

Large assortment of fine ding and 
House Plants. Choice Flower 8. 
Send for Catalogue. Telegraph orders 


Plants 
S d for funerals promptly filled. 
ee 8 MENDENHALL GREENHOUSES, 


First Ave. South and Istn St., 7 
or City Store, 15 Fourth 8t. 8., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


A. 1: PEERLESS 
Ss STEAM COOKER 


weeemamet. Will enable you Pont a whole 
q ‘ 


| Flowers 


k meal over O} urner on 
gasoline, gas, or common cook 
It will pay foritself in 
one season, for canning fruit, 
AGENTS WANTED. For 
particulars, address, with stamp, 
Cc. E. SWARTZBAUGH & CO., 
QUINCY, ILL. 


GREEN RIVER HOT SPRINGS, 


63 miles east of Tacoma, on line of Cascade Division, N. P. 
K.R. These Springs are fast becoming celebrated as a 
HEALTH and PLEASURE RESORT. he waters are a 
specific for the cure of Skin and Blood Diseases, Kidney 
roubles, Rheumatism, etc. Hotel open the entire year. 
| Terms from 82.00 to 83 50 per day. Batbs extra. 
For information address G. McCAIN, 
Hot Springs, Washington. 


oil 








N. LEHNEN, Ph. D., 
Analytical and Technical Chemist. 


Office and Laboratory, No. 133 E. Fifth St., St. Paul, Minn. 


¥Personal attention given to all kinds of Assaying, Ana- 
lyzing and Testing Ores, Food, Water, etc. Samples by 


mail or express attended to promptly. Write for terma. 
ee 
AILORING C2 


149 Nist. Paul’s Leading 
UR E.3R0. ST. 


Low-Priced Tailors. 
We send samples and rules for self-measurement upon 
application. Write us and save your money. Our $6.00 
Pante beat ALL. 


ACcHUSLER, 























The Popular Price 


Merchant Tailor 
and 


Men’s Furnisher, 


313 & 315 Jackson St., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


ABSOLUTELY PURE TEAS. 

Of all the Tea> sold in the United States but few equal 
and none excel ours. For delicious flavors, exquisite 
aroma and absolute purity they are 

SIMPLY UNRIVALLED. 

Full line of ali kinds on hand. Price list on application. 

Sample package of any one kind mailed on receipt of 10c. 
CEYLON TEA OO., 


Direct Importers and Retailers, 
20 Lowry Arcade, St. PAUL, MINN. 























Northern Pacific 


RAILROAD LANDS 


FOR SALE. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Company has a large quantity of very productive and desirable 


AGRICULTURAL AND GRAZING LANDS 


For sale at LOW RATES and on EASY TERMS. ‘These lamds are located along the line in the States 
traversed by the Northern Pacific Railroad as follows: 


In Minnesota, - . Upwards of 1,450,000 Acres 
In North Dakota, - - “ 6,700,000 Acres 
In Montana, - - - 17,600,000 Acres 
In Northern Idaho, - - o 1,750,000 Acres 
In Washington and Oregon, - - 9,750,000 Acres 


AGGREGATING OVER 


37,000,000 Acres. 


These lands are for sale at the LOWEST PRICES ever offered by any railroad company, ranging chiefly 


FROM $1.25 TO $6 PER ACRE 
For the best Wheat Lands, the best diversified Farming Lands, and the best Grazing Lands now open for settlement. 
In addition to the millions of acres of low priced lands for sale by the Northern Pacific R. R. Co., on easy terms, 
there is stilla large amount of Government land lying in alternate sections with the railroad lands, open for entry, 
free, to settlers, under the Homestead, Pre-emption, and Tree Culture Laws. 


TERMS OF SALE OF NORTHERN PACIFIC R. R. LANDS: 


Agricultural land of the sompany east of the Missouri River, in Minnesota and North Dakota, are sold chiefly at 
from $4 to $6 acre. Grazing lands at from $3 to $4 per acre, and the preferred stock of the company will be 
received at par in ment. When lands are purchased on five years’ time, one-sizth 8 or cash is required at time of 
purchase, and the nee in five equal annual payments in stock or cash, with interest at 7 cent. 

The price of agricultural jands 1n North Dakota west of the Missouri River, ranges chiefly from $3 to $3.50 per 
acre, and grazing lands from $1.25 to $2.50 per acre. In Montana the price ranges chiefly from $3 to $5 per acre 
for agricultural! land, and from $1.25 to $2.50 per acre for grazing lands. If purchased on five years’ time, one-sixth 
cash, and the balance in five equal annual cash payments, with interest at 7 per cent. J annum. 

The price of agricultural lands in Washington and O n ranges chiefly from $2.60 to $6 per acre. If purchased 
on five years’ time, one-fitth cash. At end of first year the interest only on the unpaid amount. One-fifth of principal 
and interest due at end of each of next four years. Interest at 7 per cent. per afnum. 

On Ten Years’ Time.—Actual settlers can purchase not to exceed 320 acres of agricultural land in Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washingtou and Oregon on ten years’ time at 7 per cent. interest, one-tenth 
cash at time of purchase and balance in nine equal annual payments, beginning at the end of the second year. At 
the end of the Sees year the interest only is required to be paid. Purchasers on the ten-years’ credit plan are required 
to settie on the land purchased and to cultivate and improve the same. 


For Prices of lands and town lots in Minnesota, North Dakota and Montana, Eastern Land District of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, apply to GEO. W. BOARD, Gen’! Land Agt., St. Paul, Minn. 


For prices of lands and town lots in Washington, Idaho, and Oregon, Western Land District of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, apply to PAUL SCHULZE, Gen’! Land Agt., Tacoma, Wash. 


WRITE FOR PUBLICATIONS. 


DO THIS } Send for the following named illustrated publications, containing sectional land 
* maps, and describing the finest large bodies of fertile AGRICULTURAL AND 
GRAZING LANDS now open for settlement in the United States. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Company mail free to all applicants the following Illustrated Publications, coy- 
@ valuable maps, and describing Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon. The 
describe the country, soil, climate and productions; the agricultural and grazing areas; the mineral districts and 
timbered sections; the cities and towns; the free Government lands; the low-priced railroad lands for sale, and the 
natural advantages which the Northern Pacific country offers to settlers. The publications contain a synopsis of the 
United States Jand laws, the terms of sale of railroad lands, rates of fare for settlers, and freight rates for household 
goods and emigrant movabies. The publications referred to are as follows: 


A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF NORTH DAKOTA, sho the Government lands open to settlers, and 
those taken up, and the railroad lands for sale and those sold in the district covered by the map. It contains 
descriptive matter concerning the country, soil, climate and productions, and the areas of unsurpassed agri- 
cultural and pastoral lands adapted to diversified farming in connection with stock raising. 
A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF EASTERN WASHINGTON AND NORTHERN IDAHO, showing the 
unoccupiec and —— Government lands, the sold and unsold ratiroad lands, with descriptive matter relat- 
ing to this portion of the Northern Pacific country. This region contains large areas of fine agricultural lands 
and grazing ranges, rich mineral districts and valuable bodies of timber. 
A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF WESTERN AND CENTRAL WASHINGTON, showing the unoccupied 
and occupied Government lands, the sold and unsold railroad lands, in Central and Western Washington, in- 
cluding the Puget Sound section, with descriptive matter concerning the extensive timber regions, mineral! districts, 
and the agricultural and grazing lands. 
A MONTANA MAP, showing the Land Grant of the Northern Pacific R. R. Co., and the Government surveys in 
the districts covered by the map, with descriptions of the country, its grazing ranges, mineral districts, forests, 
and agricultural sections. 
ALSO SECTIONAL LAND MAPS OF DISTRIOTS IN MINNESOTA. 
4 i Ae writing for publications, include the names and addresses of acquaintances, and publications will be sen 
© them also. 
" \ They are illustrated and contain valuable maps and descriptive matter, and are 
WRITE FOR PUBLICATIONS. ~ite LED FREE OF CHARGE to all applicants. For information relating to lands 


and the Northern Pacific country, ad 
P. B. GROAT, or CHAS. E. LAMBORN, 
Land Commissioner, 


General Emigration Agent, 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 









$5 10 $15 Hen 
LIGHTNING PLATER 
Re c 


$5 
H. EF. DELNO A 


Co., Columbus, 0. 





as it will never burn out. 


Everlasting Wick ns"tss* 












ae * 
a 
for l0c. Small wicks, 20c. adoz., 
25c. per doz., $2.75 a gross. Lar Oc. a doz., a 
gross. 1 Gross, assorted sizes 


, $2.75. A pe aed. 
Address, F. O. WEMOSKE), Providence, kh. L 





Nervous Prostration, 


More from Neglect than 
Disease. Lost Manhood, 
Spermatorrheea, Failing 


Powers, Loss of Vigor, caused by 
losses and excesses, surely cured by 
our wonderful specific. Willgivea 


Free Trial and guarantee acure 
Write for free trial package in plain 





sealed wrapper, postpaid. When you order send 10 
cts. to cover packing and postage, and mention this 
paper. ORIENTAL MEDICAL CO, , 211 Wabash Ave. , Chieago, Ill 





The Dancing Skeleton. 4,°"s: eer 
and perf rms var us ‘ ; 


Ny When placed in a chair or « 





t 4 
keys. Just the thing for social gatherings. Sam- 
ple by mail, 10 cents, three for Zia cents, 
en 6&0 cents. Stamps take idr 


Hy one do: n. Address 
» Oo” HOME NOVELTY Co., Providence, R. |}. 








(silver) pays for your address inthe 
CENTS Siem. Directory” for One Vear. 
Thousands of firms want adaresses of persons 
to whom they can mail papers, magazines 
pictures, cards, &c.. FREE as samples, and our 


patrons receive bushels of mail. Try it; you 
will be WELL PLEASED with the small invest 
ment. Address T. D. CAMPBELL, D.619, Boyleston, Indiana. 





AT @®FOLKS®@ 


using **Amti-Corpulene FP’. 1ls” lose Lolbs. » 
th. The cause no sickness, contain no pelson and mever 


mon y 
fall, Sold by D its everywhere or sent by mail. Partic 
Jia “witcod SPECIFIC 0D. Phila. Pa. 










ulars (sealed 








H Our Beard Elixir will force 4 
= 5) Will Do It. Mustache in 20 days Full 
: Beard in 30. Sample package, postpaid, lic. ; 

RA 2 for 25c.; one dozen. 75 cents. Agents wanted. 


Wesson Mra, Co.16 E St., Providence, Kk. I. 


A MONTH sy cctirepersont 


li goods, $40 a Month to distribute circulars, Salary = 
onthly. Sample of our goods and contract free. Senc 
Oc. for possage, packing ete. WE 

iON 8 Y 26 & 28 RIVER St., CHICAGO, ILL 


MEAN BUSINESS. 
I . 





ANSY_ PILLS! 


Safe and Sure. Send 4c. for “‘ WOMAN’S SAFE 
GUARD.” Wileex Specific Co., Phila., Pa. 





ss TAIN P Lat 


YOUR NAME 0 SSS 
5 LOVELY CARDS, | KING, | LACE PIN,1 PA T FOUN. 
EN, | FORGET.ME-NOT A M, 4004 Vorscoke, 





- => with the New and Popalar Mont WAYAIDE ¢ a3, 
THREE MONTHS FUR ive, LAUBBL CARD Ov., CLINTONVILLE, CONN, 





FOR LADIES ONLY. vier. Fae 


Secret, that cost me 85.09,& a Rubber Shield for 30 cents. 


MRS J. A. KINSMAN & CO., 26 RIVER 8t., CHICAGO, ILL, 


HABIT. The bes. cure known can 
be had before payment is made. 
DR. M.C. BENHAM & CO. Richmond, Ind 





ARE UNMARRIED—Send your glove measure sad ! 
Oo cents postage and reesive by retars mail, ‘‘s fienenas 
surprise.’ Manager CLIMAX, 49 C Ave., CHICAGO, 


Apply to 


99D SONGS: scFREE! C= 


Stamp to W. PHILLIPS, Publisher, 513 © Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
OTO of your future Husband or Wife FR Ei! 

P GoTo tre fe CLIMAX CO. CHI ae 
Dialogues, Speakers, for School, 
YSer and Parlor. Catalogue free. 
T. &. DENISON, Publisher, Chicago. 


VIEWS OF 


Great Salt Lake, 


UTAH, and other information, FREE. 





SAVE YOUR COPIES 


OF 


THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE 
And send them in for binding. 
They make a splendid volume. 








vicex NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING AGENCY. 


WE GIVE TO ALL CUSTOMERS 


Judicious Conapicuous 





ADVERTISE 
Sclectiona, SUCtESSTULLY Positions, 
Experienced Unbiased 
Assistance, Opinions, 


Prompt 


An¢ 
Transactions, Confidential 


Low Prices, Service. 
ADVERTISEMENTS DESIGNED, PROOFS SHOWN ANI 
ESTIMATES OF COST IN ANY NEWSPAPER 


FURNISHED FREE or CHARGE. 


J. L. STACK & CO., 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING, St. Paul, Minn, 








C. E. WANTLAND, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

























































H. C. McNAIR. 


Sligo Boiler Plate and Stay Bolt Iron. 
Boiler, Tank, Stack and Machinery Steel. 
Bar, Tank and Sheet Iron. 
Spikes and Track Material. 

Nails and Boat Spikes. 

Old Rails and Car Wheels. 

Car Axles, Forgings, Links and Pins. 
Cast and Wrought Iron Pipe. 


Porter & Co 


Dilworth, 
Goldie Perfect Steel R. R. Spike. 


All shipments direct from mills. 


Rooms 326 & 328 Endicott Building, ST. PAUL. 





ch RUBBER Co. 


“6, 98 and 100 East Saventh St., ST. PAUL. 
201 Nicollet Ave., MINNEAPOLIS. 


Send for price list. Mention this Magazin 


W. F. PORTER & CO., 
Steam Eteat. 


Refers to N P. R.R, having heated new shops at Tacoma 
and depot at Spokane, also numerous other buildings 
throughout Northwest. 


210 South 3rd S8t., Minneapolis, Minn. 





CHAS. J. MOSS & CO. 
Fire Brick, 


Cupola aay nt Furnace Blocks, Locomotive Linings, 
Stove fied Paving Blocks, etc. Imported and 
Domestic Fire Clays. General Agents for Savage Fire 
Brick Oo., Christy Fire Clay Co., Smith, Porter & Co., 

(w. Va.), Montezuma Fire Bri 


rick Co. 
97 Deasbera St., re) 


HICAGO, 


U.S. Official Census of 1890. 


NOW READY OUR 





WE HAVE 
25c. Series Indexed Pocket Maps 
of each State and Territory 
in the United States, 
Containing the Census of 1890. 


For Sale at all Booksellers’ and News Stands. 


RAND, McNALLY & CO., Publishers, 


166 & 168 Adams St., CHICAGO, and 323 Broadway, New York. 





City of SUPERIOR Wisconsin, 


Located at the extreme West end of Lake Superior, at the 
farthest point inland, upon the great chain of inland seas, 
it is destined to become one of America’s great cities. 


It has grown in four years from 1,500 to 
20,000 population. 


For further information apply to 


BARTON & SIMONDS, 


(Successors OF ELMER E. BARTON), 


Real Estate and Investments. 


Established 1883. 
WEST SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN. 


DISSATISFIED. 


Have you any Western Farm or City 
Mortgages for sale, or Property 
taken on foreclosure? 





WE have facilities to make you offers. 
Give full and accurate description. 


Address 


I. A. OLSEN, 


31 Loan and Trust Building, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


FOR FULL INFORMATION 


In regard to any partienlar Section of the Northern Pacifie Country, 
Rates, Routes, Tickets, Time-Tables, Ete., eall on or 
address any of the following Agents: 


CENERAL AND SPECIAL ACENTS. 
CHARLTON, Asst, Genl Pass. Agt., 121 First St., 

land, Or. 
B. N, AUSTIN, Asst. Genl. Pass. Agt., St. Paul, Minn. 
A. L, Crate, ‘Asst. Genl. Ticket Agt., St. Paul, Minn. 
Gro. R, Fite Hu, Genl, Eastern Agent, 319 Broadway New York, 
Cc B. KINNAN, ‘Eastern Pass, Agent, 319 Broadway, New York. 
J.L. Harris, New E ngland Agt., 306 Washington St., Boston,Mass, 





Port- 


E. R. Wapswortu, Genl. Agt., 210 S. Clark St., Chicago, Il, 
A. RoEDELHEIMER, Genl. Agt., Cor, High and Chestnut Sts., 
“ olumbus, Ohio, 


. CHANDLER, Genl. Agt., ne Building, 621 Pa- 
c cifie Ave., T acoma, Wash. 


G 


I. A. NADEAU, Genl. Agt., Seattle, Wash. 
T. K. STaTELER, Genl, Agt, Pass, Dept., 688 Market 8t.,San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 
A. D. Epa@ar, Genl. Agt., Cor. Main and Grand Sts., Helena, Mont. 
. E. Svons, Ticket Agt., 162 East Third St., St. Paul. 


G. F. McNEIL L, Ticket Agt., 19 Nicollet Block, Minneapolis. 
J.W.Corta, Agt., Ashland, Wi is. 

F. A. GREENE, City Ticket "Agt., Duluth, Minn. 

Joun C. Rosrnson, Ticket Agt., Union Depot, Duluth, Minn. 
H. SWINFORD, ,Genl. Agt., Depot 'Bidg. ,Water St., Winnipeg,Minn. 


DISTRICT PASSENCER ACENTS. 


. E. Bray, 306 Washington 8t., Boston, Mass, 
J H, ROGERS, JR., 47 South Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
L. L. BILLINGSL EA, 47 South Third Bt. » Philadelphia, fa, 
Tuos, HENRY, 128 be. James 8t., Montreal, Canada, 
Tuos. RIDGEDALE, 79 and 81 York St. , Toronto, Ont. 
Gro, D. TELLER, 44 Exchange St. , Buffalo, N 
W. F. SHERWIN, "Elmira, N. 
D. W. JANOWITZ, 42 Jackson P Place, Indianapolis, Ind, 
A. A. Jack, 153 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
T. D. CaMPBELL, 144 Superior 'St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
T. L. SHORTELL, 104 North Fourth St., St. Louis, Mo. 
©. VANDERBILT, 403 West Locust St. Des Moiues, lowa. 
J.J. Ferry, 13 2 Vine St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
T.S. Parry, Read’s Hotel, Chattanooga Tenn. 
Joun N. Ri OB INSON, Grand Central Station, Chicago, IL 
C. G. LEMMON, Grand Central Station, Chicago, Ill. 
W.H, WHITAKER, General Office, St. Paul, Minn. 


J. M. HANNAFORD, General Traffic Manager, St. Paul, Minn. 
CHAS. S. FEE. Geni. Pass. and Ticket Agt., St. Paul, Minn. 








Send stamps for our new “N, W.” Circular, showing specimens of “Moss Type, ” “Photo Engraving” and Printing. 
Send stamp for our very complete list of holiday cuts, now ready. 








(4s FLEE pyre, 


WEST SUPERIOR IRON AND STEEL CO., 


West Superior, Wis. 


F.C. WELLS, 
MANUFACTURER OF STEAM-PUMPS, 
116-120 S. CLINTON STREET, 
CHICAGO. 








MALLEABLE IRON CASTINGS 


orvern. DAYTON MALLEABLE IRON CoO. °**5°™: 





GEORGE FULLER, 
RAILWAY MATERIAL. 


Mining and Street Car Rails. 
Spikes and Fastenings. 
Cast and Wrought Iron Pipe. 


(Shipments direct from Mills. 


617 Phoenix Building, CHICAGO. 
356 & 357 Drake Block, ST. PAUL. 





GRIFFIN WHEEL & FOUNDRY C0., 


CHICAGO, - : ILLINOIS, 


Manufacturers of 


Chilled Iron Car Wheels 


OF ALL SIZES FOR 

eee yo and Engine service, a Cable 
Electric Street Cars, and Lumber. 

Logging and Mining Cars. 


Ground and Balanced W heels a 
These wheels are Wo y. perfect, being 
with the greatest care, ca: ground ead a circle 


with a true relation to ye! 
and ly sized. Result? Smooth ri riding oo 

wear, ony | cos power ton to move, distribution of wear of 
brakes, longe’ heels, rails and cars, and conse- 
quent soonemy, with only a slight advance over first cost 
of 0} cast iron wheels. 
GEORGE FOLLER. Sales Agent, 
Drake Block, St. PAUL. 617 Phoenix Bld’g, CurIcaco 





dd i a 


INESTERN 
W re 











Stylograph Letter Books, two copies 
at one writin 

Traveling Salesman’s Duplicate and 
Triplicate Order Books. 

Duplicate Shipping Books. 

Railway Train Orders and Manifold 
Supplies. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


J.8. McDONALD & CO., 
22 to 28 Randolph Street, CHICAGO, 


MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY, 


Boston. Cleveland, 
St. Louis. Chicago. 


Send for our petmee, It will give you valuable inform- 
ation on the subject of varnish. 





Newark. 





AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL WORKS. 


JONES & LAUGHLINS, LIMITED, 


CHICAGO. 
Manufacturers of 


American and Clair Bar, Hoop, Sheet and Plate /ron, 
Structural Shapes. 


Out Natie and Bete. T_Rail—4, 12, 16, 20, B. , oS ond «0 
lbs. to ye and Couplings, C 


SSEM 
Branch Warehouse and Office: 





Cor. Lake and Canal Sts., CHICAGO, ILL. 




















